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PREFACE. 



XT is somewhere observed in the writings of Fletchxa cA 
Sahoun, a ttum endear^ to every Scottish besom for hit 
pn^Dund wisdom and exalted independence, that ** he knew 
a very wise maft who b^eved, flut if a man were penmtted 
to make all tte baDads^ he neednot care who should make 
the lawib of a nation.*' Thiir remaik is undoubtedly expres- 
sive of the authors conviction, that such compositions have 
a very powerfbl influence on the manners, feelings, and ac- 
tions, of a people, and that, under proper guidance and di< 
lection, they mi^t even supersede the influence and terroi 
of law Itself la the gavennnent of mankind. 

a5 



VI PREFACE. 

But be this as it may, it is beyond dispute that legislators 
and rulers, both in ancient and in modem times, have, to a 
certain extent, subscribed to the justice of the observation* 
and shown thdr senise of the influence of poetry, by the 
assistance they have occasionally condescended to derive from 
it : for the same Flbtcheb. ^^oes on to observe^ that few of 
the legislators of antiquity entered upon any great plan of 
reform in a city, without the assistance of a dramatic, and 
even a lyric poet; and Steele, in one of his Specti^tors, says, 
that he had " heard of a minister of state^ in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, who had all manner of books .and ballads 
brought to him, of what kind soever, and took great notice 
how much they took with the people; upon which he would, 
and certainly might, very well judge of their present disposi- 
tions, and the most proper way of applying them according 
to his own purposes.*' 

, Now it will certainly i^peor that there is a very great deal 
6f reason in all this, if the fact be taken into conaideratioii, 
tfiat no spedes of oomposition leaves a more indelible impres- 
siila'upon the human m|nd Uian poflry, or stands in higher 
estimation amongst the most savage as well as the most civi- 
lised nations. Indeed, it may be safely said of poetry, that 
it is the only language of nature, or more properly speakings 
that it is the first medium tinxMigh which nature teaches the 
savage and untutored mind to think, to fed, and to aot; 
i&r /u the present day, the most baibarous nations of which we 
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li«?e any knovHedge, thou^ emirdy ignonat of eveiy othei 
flfMcies of Ittenuy compositioi], haTe yet an acquaintance with 
poeoy, more or less rude indeed, in proportion to the pfo- 
gress tliey haye made^ but proving beyond a doubts that 
tfaesgh art may be necenaiy to heighten ita polish, yet its 
origin is to be traced to die time when it issues naked and 
nnadocned fiom the heart of die uncultivated savage. 

It ^vottld be extremely difficult to point out any nation, 
filter in ancient or in modem times, where poetiy was al- 
toget h e r unknown. * Tbou^ the simple prodnietions of na- 
ture have coiAtaBtly something about them of a character 
unfonned, rough, and siivag^ yet the literary annals of all 
nations affind vestiges of poetry fiom die remotest ages. 
niey are fiiand ainong the most wild of all the ancient bar- 
barians^ and among the most desolate of all the modem A« 
mericans. Nature asserts her ri^ts in every country, and 
in every age. Ancient historians mention the verses and 
iiyBUM of the Q^nnan8» at the time when that rough people 
yet inhahitad the woods, and when their manners virere stfli 
aarngct Ilia iisl inhahkants of Runnia, thoae of Gaul, Ai. 
bion, iberii^ Ausonia, and other nations of Europe^ had their 
poetiyy as well as the andent people of Asis^ and of the 
known borders of Afinca.' The use to which they applied it 
was to transmit to thrir children a knowledge of the prind* 
pies of their woTship, their religious ceremonies, their Jawa» 
and the iwowp^ Mtipos of their sage& aDd\M9raw>\ uA^ 
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was done by a kind ci hymns or songs which fathers suiig 
to their children, in order to impress the subjects more ford* 
bly upon their hearts. 

Co-extensive with the existence of poetry of some Idnd 
among every rude people, is the influence which it possesses 
over their minds. Not only has it always been the medium 
through which their notions of religion were acquired, and 
their respect for the gods inculcated, but it has also b^sn the 
chief instrument of exciting their passions good and bad, and 
more particularly, of animating to the perfonrauids of all those 
actions and exploits where a more than ordinaiy degpree of 
courage and enterprise was required* Let any man lecture 
to himself a North American Indian preparing fat a warlike 
expedition — ^let him observe with what coc^ess and delibeiv 
ation he puts in order the instruments of death — he exhibits 
no more concern or anxiety than if he were going about the 
most ordinary affidr of life — he iqppean rMher indi£fiBrettt to 
the business than otherwise; — but let him follow the warrior 
on his- expedition till he has approached the enemy — ^let him 
hear the war song raised, and maik its wOnderfol eflfects— 
tiie savage is no longer the same passive being — the gathering 
finry flashes fimn his eyes,— 4is it proceeds, his dark brows are 
more stron^y knit,-— his whole soul seems convulsed with a 
rage more than human,— fuid, as it reaches the climax, he 
rnsbes on the foe with all the sternness and rage of the 
Mdod-tbinly tjrger;^let any man pictore to fahnself all this, 
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and lie ymH he at once convinoed oi tbe power and influenc 
of poetry over the uncultiyated mind. 

It IS scarcely reasonable to suppose that this q^ecies of com 
position would have marataiBed its ground after nations be 
gan to advance in civilisation, had not its influence continuei 
to be ^ell^ . as formerly, in a veiy de^ and powerful mannei 
But it vras found that^ in proportion as a people advanced ii 
the soaleof refinement, their poetry advanced likewise; an< 
that, in. p roport i on to the advancement of both, the influenc 
of the latter over the former acquired additional strength. Tb 
divine art of poetry, therefore^ from a* de^ conviction of it 
utiUty, eontinued.to be' assiduously cultivated; and when, a 
length, it eame to be united in a more perfect manner wit! 
its abler music, it soon became apparent that, vrifh equal fo 
dlity, te two togedier 

** Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire^— 

oonld kindle in Ifae human breast all the latent enibers a 
prides anger, jealousy, and. revenge, or hush these stoim] 
passions into rest, and draw forth, in ihdr stead, aU th< 
CQCfgiei of virtuous tfaou|^ and noble action. 

Heiiee it is that the sages and legislators of andquify have 
had reoouise to the assistance of the poet when they wishec 
to produce a refoipn either in maimers or morals; and thai 
nden^ in more modern tlnnee^ havebeeawakraA\o«K!C9(V»i 
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for what ballads, as well as other books, people manifested a 
particular predilection. 

Some m this country have feelingly lamented, and among 
oAen, Mr. Colquhouit in his treatise on the Police of the 
Metropolis, that the songs and other amusements of the peo- 
ple were not more particularly the subjects of l^islatiYe in* 
teiference. It is painful to hear men of sense talk thus, and 
is only to be excused on the ground of their own connexion, 
.in some way or other, with the government of the country. 
All government censorships over literary productions ought 
to be reprobated, and indeed, they cannot be endured in a 
free countiy; because^ in the first places it h eatoaf^ that 
authors be amenabte to the laws for what they publish ; and 
because, in the second place, when such govenunent censor* 
ships are established, it is uniformly for metre government 
puiposes, such as encoura^ng a blind and slavish submission 
to eveiy species of political corruption and abuse^ and pre* 
ventrng mankind from becoming acqtiiunted with their real 
situation, and their tnie interests. 

But whatever cause there may be to ngret the want of the 
above-mentioned interference, so for as the interests of virtue 
and morality are concerned, there is certainly ncme to regret 
it in reference to political pmposes. Too many servile wretch- 
es will always be found, who are willing to prostitute their 
uients^ and lend themselves to any govomnent putpose^ in 
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tl» hoper of obCaining tome part of llk)se rewards wfaioh it is i 
tie pow0 of fldo^govanniMits to bestow. Olliers again tfaei 
wittalwo^ b^ wfaose minds being blinded bjfi early prejudice 
and wbo( labouring under mistaken notions as to the infallibi 
litj'of a- goveranent^ and the equity and justioeof all it 
measuies^ may; without meaning ill, do moreto Ibrwaid it 
wont puiposcSk than even those vAno, fiom servile motives 
■re wilfully and obstinately wrong. For how much of tha 
aaiaeiy, whidi always follows in the train of war, is the worl 
indrfiliwt to the wilftil or mistaken exerdons of such men? 

ii it not s^MSttpo palpable to be denied, that during th 
lasif five-Juad-twtety yem of unexampled warikre, much, i 
not ^{pnitear part, of that spirit of hostility whidi ha^ ex 
istad/in Great Britain towards the people of France, has bee 
foMsrad i|nd kepi alive by those naval and milltaiy songs, whic! 
haveiiasacd in snch abundance from the press in the sonthen 
p«rtr of the kingdom? But for these and similar production: 
would' it eter iiav» ooeunred to the people <^ Great Britar 
that France vras ^ir natural enernyf What was to rendi 
her their natund' enemy, or make th^m regald her as such 
Was it her relative position, the difierence of her language 
h^ g M u mai, or her' customs? Are not other nations sepa 
rsted-finamiihem by the sea as wefi as France? Have nc 
otiier* nations also^ a langoage^ manners, and customs peculii 
to themselves? - And when did the people of Great Britai 
ttank of xegaiding oAer nationi as their nttxcnl ^tl<;sb»a& ^ 
MBj oC these accounts ? 
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Such productions as those now alluded to^ are more uii« 
mical to the interests of virtue and morality than can well' 
be described. They tend to sever those ties of benevolence 
which oug^ to bind man to man, and nation to nation,-»ihey 
excite feelings and passions disgraceful to humanity, and, not ■ 
unfirequently, contribute largdy to plunge whole nations in- 
to a state of misery, from which it is the work of ages to re- 
cover them* 

In this country, there are few persons but would shrink 
instinctively firom doing an injury to the Red-breast. Even 
boys, who are the declared enemies of Inrds in general, en- 
tertain a singular respect for Robin, and shudder at the idea . 
of killing him. Is it not probable that much of this jrespect 
is owing to the old ballad of the Children in the Wood? And 
if all those songs of the war cast were diq>laced by others . 
which would teach men to think kindly and affectionate of 
their fellow creatures, is it not likely that governments would 
find it more difficult to carry on the irade of war, and, by its 
means, to entail upon mankind, as they too often do, those . 
various evils which are its inseparable concomitants? 

The sulgect which has now been only briefly hinted at, is 
periiaps of more consequence than may at first be imagined; 
for, if there be any justice at all in the observations that have 
been made, the conclusions that result finom them must be of 
the highest importance. Admit for a moment, that the genius 
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of flon^f nudntains that unbounded influence over the hunui 
heart whidi the observations just nude go fiur to proves— m 
mit that it exercises an omnqiotent sway orer the feelings an 
the paasioiis of men, both good and bad, moulding orguii 
ing tbem according to the direction e^er of a vicious or 
liftuous impulse, and it will at onoe appear, that the compQ 
tion of a song book, — nay, that the composition, of a sin^ 
song^ is a wotk tiiat, although generally thought below i 
dignity of the philosopher, and the notice of the pfailanthr 
pist, is yet by no means unworthy of the talents of the oi 
or of the utmost solicitude and attention of the other. 

The fimits which we have prescribed to ourselves preve 

us from following out this sulject at greater length. Y 

we cannot but remark how much might be done to promo 

fte exercise of ri^tfedings and affections among men, ai 

to pr e v e nt Ihe decay of patriotism and public qnrit, of sod 

and private virtue^ and of every excellence that can adorn tl 

human character, if the importance which attaches to the 

lighter productions of genius was thoroughly understood, an 

appreciated as "it oug^ to be. If a government were to e 

tablish a censorshqi over such productions for the exclusi^ 

purpose of seeing that none came before the public, exce| 

tfiose which were calculated to rouse the flame of patriotisi 

and devotion when the liberties of a nation were at stakes o 

which were designed to strengthen the bands of public moral 

and private virtue^ and to inspire a love iot tSL 13hjMfc^a93Al^ 
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and praise-woriby tastes, dispositions, and pursuits, whicli wear 
a fiiendly aspect to the peace, tbe happiness, and the welfare 
of mankind — ^in this case perhaps, no good man would regret 
the interference ; but even then, the virtuous lover of liberty, 
from an experience of the past, would slill have his doubts ; and 
he would not be unreasonable if he wished for some better 
security than the mere ipse dixit of a government, that such 
interference would not be used for the purposes of despotism 
and destruction. 

It is the pride and honour of Scotland, that few or none 
of the Songs which are peculiarly her own are objectionable in 
req>ect of their tendency to foster a pernicious spirit of hostility 
among men, whatever they may be in other respects. Sodal 
and domestic happiness, the beauties of rural scenery, and rural 
love and courtship, are almost the exclusive themes of Scottish 
Song. It is on this account, that one complete volume out 
of the two now offered to the public, has been devoted to 
the Muse of Scotland; for it was the determined resolution 
of the Edit<»r to'exdude^ as &r as possible, all those pieces 
which had a tendency to foster feelings ii^imiral to the peace, 
and consequently, to the hiqppiness of mankind. His rea- 
sons for tl9s resolution have been developed above ; and if it 
shall be thought that he has, in any measure^ succeeded in 
his object, and that that object was laudable^ he shall consider 
himself as amply reworded. 
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On line general character of the Scottish Songs, Dr. Cu&ki 
in his life of Bubns, has the following remarks:-* 

« 
** The Scottish songs are of very unequal poetical mer 

and this inequality often extends to the di£Ferent parts of ti 

same song. Those that are humorous, or characteristic 

manners, have in general the merit of copying nature; tho 

that are serious, are tender, and often sweetly interestiuj 

bat seldom exhibit high powers of imagination, which indec 

do not easily find a place in this species of composition. Tl 

alliance of the words of the Scottish Songs with the musi< 

has in some instances given to the former a popularity, whic 

otherwise they would not have obtained. 

" The assodation of the words and the music of thes 
8C»g8, with the more beautiful parts of the scenery of Sco 
land, contributes to the same effect. It has given them ni 
merely pcqpularity, but permanence; it has Imparted to tl 
works of man some portion of the durability of the works < 
nature. I^ fiom our imperfect experience of the past, v 
may judge with any confidence respecting the future, son| 
of this description are of all others least likely to die. I 
the changes of language they may no doubt suffer change 
but the associated strain of sentiment and of music will pe: 
haps survive^ while the dear stream sweeps down the vale c 
TaiTOW, or tiie Yellow broom waves on Cowden-Knowea.'* 

62 
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In thete paragraphs there is a complunent paid to the 
«ongs and the music of Scotland, of which every Scotchman 
may he proud. The inequality noticed by the Doctor, is un- 
doubtedly observable^ to k certain extent, in the older pieces; 
but from the songs of Bukns, which form the most consider- 
able part of the first volume of this work, it, in a great mea- 
sure disappesrSi To him the loven of song owe greater ob- 
ligations than to any of his predecessors. This is deeply 
felt and widely acknowledged. In his incomparable lyrics, 
are beheld the bright beaming rays of a glory that has set. 
They exhibit a fair transcript of his great and mighty mind ; 
and while the country that claims him for her own exists— 
while his countrymen have feeling enough to drop a tear over 
his defects, and judgment enough to appreciate his many 
excellences, that transcript will afibrd a rich source of intel- 
lectual pleasure to all who are capable of perusing it. 

It would afford the Editor mudi pleasure could he^ widi 
justice, think as fiivourably of the English, as of the Scottish 
Songs. This, however, he finds to be impossible. In nflking 
this remark he disclaims every thing like invidiousness. He 
is not one of those narrow-minded mortals whose national 
pride, partiality, and prejudice, would lead them to limit merit 
of every description to the productions of their own countay 
alone. On the contrary, he is disposed to appreciate merit 
wfaei«ver he finds it. He readily admits that there are several 
JSngliah aonga which possess excellence of the rarest kind ; 
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■nd hie trusts thai a number of those which compose the Eng 
lish department of this work, will be found deserving of thi 
highest pndae. At the same time, however, justice compel 
him to declare that, in all English collections which he ha 
seen, such pieces are comparatively few, the iar greater par 
usually consisting of that objectionable class already noticed 
the tendency of which is to inflame the wont passions o 
men, and prepare them for becoming the dupes of thosi 
whose ddi|^ it is to ** cry havoc, and let slip the dogs o 






There is yet another point that is worthy of observation 
The songs and the music of England are comparatively o 
very recent date. In this req>ect Scotland must certainly b 
allowed a decided pre-eminence. She can point to her re 
Uqocs of ancient music and song, which have been hande< 
down by the living voice throu^ a long and unbroken serie 
of ages; while England can exhibit nothing of the kind tlui 
can be deemed nationaL This certainly justifies the follow 
ing effusion of Mr. Ceomxk, in his Remains of Nithsdale an< 
Galloway Song: — 

** Thai the peasantry of Scotland possess a greater portioi 
of natural taste and information than the vulgar class of an] 
other nation is considered paradoxical by their unbelieving 
brethren on this side the Tweed. Were evidence requirei 
to establish this €ict, a Scottish peasant wo^iVii «i!^aJa£L- 
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* Where are your Ballads and Songs, the beauteous fugitive 
of neglected or unknown rustic bards ? Where are your sa 
cred reliques of poetic devotion veith which every Scotdinian'i 
heart is filled? — the plaint of despair, the uplifting rapturei 
of love, or tiie h^art-warming lament of domestic misfor' 
tone? With us they live; vfith you they have never existed, 
or have peiished!* *' 

In turning to the songs of Ireland, the same justice and 
impartiality require that the language of approbation should 
be sparingly dealt in. Ireland, indeed, like Scotland, has 
her music of the *« olden time;** her harp has, from time 
immemorial, shed the delicious " concord of. sweet sounds" 
over her <* laughing green vales," and her soft and simple 
airs have long been the delight and admiistion of every one. 
But if these beautiful effusions were ever united to poeCiy 
efvery way worthy of them, it is now either lost or in a great 
measure unknown. With the exception of a very few piecesi 
the songs of Iidand» at the present day, are of a character 
bordering on the contemptible. They are either coane^ vul- 
gar, and indelicate^ or filled with the moat affected and dis- 
gusting attempts to inveft language^ and produce a transient 
risibility by absurd and ridiculous blunders. The fine strain 
of sentiment whidi seems to be the natural associate of the 
music, is either wholly forgotten or studiously neglected; and 
tiius, these ddiglitftil airs are condemned to be the vehwles of 
caaveyit^ notidng but what is calculated to baibariie the 
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taste^ and neutnlize the heart to all those finer feelings ani 
inqiressions^ which a less faulty association would strengthei 
and improve. 

To remedy these various defects in the^ character o 
Irish song^ several laudable attempts have lately been made 
It was for this puipose that Moore composed his Iris! 
Melodies, and that Mr. Thoicson, of Edinburgh, provid 
ed new verses for all the Irish airs published in his musi 
cal work. But as the labours of these Gentlemen have nc 
yet become the property of the public, the Editor of thi 
woriCf in his Irish department, more than in any other, ha 
been frustrated in his original objects. From the paucity c 
other materials to select from, he has often been obliged t 
admit ^eoesy which otherwise would not have met with hi 
iqi^irobiition. Circumscribed, however, as he was in this re 
q>ect» he nevertheless trusts that he has been suffidentl 
careful to distinguish between those of a grossly immore 
tendency, and those which, though not wholly unexceptionable 
have yet something like the freshness of nature about them. 

It is now matter of regret with the Editor, that he did nc 
idoner think of making some attempts himself to reform tb 
department of Irish song. From the specimen of ability fc 
tiiis purpose given by two of his poetical friends, he has n 
doubt but, with their assistance, a good deal might have bee 
done in this respect But the work was too {at s^NVCkS.^ ^ 
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the thought occurred to him; and he was obliged to rest sa- 
tisfied with having made a veiy humble effort tp present the 
public with a collection of songs, that should comprise the best 
of those pieces that now lie scattered throughout a great va- 
riety of collections, and that cannot be obtained without pur- 
diasing mudi trash along with them. 

On the general merits ai this sdection it would ill become 
the Editor to say any thing. Of this the public are the pro- 
per judges. He may be allowed to mention, however, that 
althou^ he is conscious of not having succeeded in all that 
might have been accomplished, yet his leading object has been 
to render the work as unexceptionable as possible. Well 
aware of the powerful influence of poetry, when associated 
with agreeable music, it has been his constant study to ex- 
clude every thing that had a tendency to deteriorate public 
morals, or private virtue. Trusting, therefore, that his hum- 
ble exertions in this respect, added to the general neatness of 
the typography, the many valuable original pieces he has had 
the happiness of bringing to light, and the information he 
has collected in the form of notes, will, on the whole, render 
it, in some degree, acceptable to the lovers and admirers of 
song, he commits it to the judgment of the public, expecting 
no other indulgence of its faults, than candour and charity 
can warrantably bestow. 

Glatgow, ndOtkher^ 1816. 
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CALEDONIA. 
Tvmt^** Humours qfCHen,** 

Thsui groves o' sweet myrtles, let foreign lands reckon, 

Where bright beaming summers exhale.their perfume; 
Far dearer to me yon lone glen o' green breckan, 

Wi' the bum stealing under the Tang yellow broom. 
Far dearer to me yon humble broom bowers, 

Whwe the blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly unseen; 
For there, lightly tripping amang the wild flowers, 

A-list'ning the linnet, aft wanders my Jean. 

Tlio' rich is the breeze, in their gay sunny valleys. 

And cauld, Caledonia's blast on the wave; 
Hidr sweet-scented woodlands, that skirt the proud 
palace. 

What are they? — the haunt o' the tyrant and slave! 
The slave's spicy forests, and gold-bubbling fountains. 

The brave Caledonian views wi' disdain: 
He wanders as free as the wind on his mountains. 

Save love's willing fetters — the chains o' his Jean. * 

* This panegyfic en his much-loved Caledonia by our immortal 
Bard, isjnstlyentided to the highest rank among the lyric ef 
fbaioiis of the Scottish Muse, and therefore forms a very appro* 
priate introdaction to a select collection of these pieces. It is sc 
ezquisite as to be above all praise. Dr. Cubbii, V!hA '^ii&X&x < 
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MY ONLY JO AND DEARIE, 0. 

Thy cheek is o' the rose's hue. 

My only jo and dearie, O; 
Thy neck is o' the siller dew 

Upon the banks sae brierie, O. 
Thy teeth are o' the ivory; 

sweet's the twinkle o' thine ee: 
Nae joy, nae pleasure, blinks on me. 

My only jo and dearie, O. 

The birdie sings upon the thorn 
Its sang o' joy, fu' cheerie, O, 
Rejoicing in the simmer mom, 
Nae care to mak it eerie, O ; 
Ah ! little kens the sangster sweet. 
Aught o' the care I hae to meet, 
That gars my restless bosom beat. 
My only jo and dearie, O. 

When we were baimies on yon brae. 
And youth was blinkin bonnie, O, 

Aft we wad daffthe li'elang day. 
Our joys fu' sweet and monie, O. 

Aft I wad chase thee o'er the lee. 

And round about the thorny tree; 

Or pou the wUd flow'rs a' for thee. 
My only jo and dearie, O. 

1 hae a wish I canna tine, ^ 
'Mang a* the cares that grieve me, O ; 

the W<Hrk8 of Burns, supposed that the Bard, when I 
this SoHg, had that portion of his countrymen in view -% 
expatrisUed themselves, and taken up their residence in 
lands. He denominates it a ** beautiful strain," and ad 
may be confidently predicted, that it will be sung with < 
tuperior interest on the banks oi the Ganges or of the Mis 
as QD those of the Tay or the Tweed." 

5 
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I wish that thou wert ever mine, 
And never mair to leave me, O ; 

Then I wad daut thee night and day, 

Nae ither warldly care I'd hae, 

Till life's warm stream forgat to play, 
My only jo and dearie, O. 

LOGIE O' BUCHAN. 

Loon o' Buchan, O Logie the Laird, 
They've ta'en awa Jamie, that deVd in the yard, 
Wha play'd on the pipe, wi' the viol sae sma ; 
They've ta'en awa Jamie, the flow'r o' them a'. 

He tmd^ think na long, lassie^ though I gang awa; 
He saidf think na lang, iassie, thotigk I gang awa ; 
For simmer is coming, could winter's awa. 
And VU come and see thee in spite o' them a'. 

Sandy has onsen, has gear, and has kye; 
A house and a hadden, and siller forbye: 
But rd tek my tun lad, wi' his staff in his hand, 
Before Fd hae him, wi' his houses and land. 

He said, think na lang, ^c. 

My daddie looks sulky, my minnie looks sour. 
They frown upon Jamie because he is poor : 
Tho' I lo'e them as weel as a daughter should do. 
They're nae hauf sae dear to me, Jamie, as you. 
He Stti4f. think na lang, Sfc, 

1 sit on my cneepie, I spin at my wheel, 

And think on the laddie that lo ed me sae weel; 
He had but ae saxpence, he brak it in twa. 
And gied me the hauf o't when he gade awa. 
Then haste ye back, Jamie, and bide na awa. 
Then haste ye back, Jamie, and bide na awa ; 
The simmer is coming, canid tuintei's awa. 
And y^U come and see me in spite o' them a'. 

A 3 
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HOW BLYTHE HAE I BEEN. 
TuNB— " The Eive-bughtSf Marion:* 

How blythe hae I been wi' my Sandy, 
As we sat in the howe o' the glen 1 

But nae mau' can I meet wi' my Sandy, 
To the banks o' the Rhine he is gane. 

Alas! that the trumpet's loud clarion 
Thus draws a' our shepherds afar ; 

O cou'dna the ewe-bughts and Marion 
Please mair than the horrors o' warl 

Not a plough in our land has been ganging; 

The ousen hae stood in their sta'; 
Nae flails in our barns hae been banging. 

For mair than a towmond or twa. 

Waes me, that the trumpet's shrill clarion 
Thus draws a' our shepherds afar ! 

O, I wish that the ewe-bughts and Marion 
Could charm frae the horrors o' war. 



^i%^IV^^%l»^»%^ 



HIGHLAND MARY. 
Tune— .«« AoiAarifie Ogie.*' 

Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 

The Castle o' Montgomeir, 
Green be your woods, and feir your flow'rs, 

Your waters never drumlie. 
There simmer first unfaulds her robes. 

And there they langest tarry: 
For there I took the last fareweel, 

O' my sweet Highland Mary. 

5 
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How sweetly bloom'd the gay green birk. 

How rich the hawthorn's blossom. 
As underneath their fragrant shade, 

I clasp'd her to my bosom ! 
The golden hours, on angel wings. 

Flew o'er me, and my dearie; 
For dear to me as light and life. 

Was my sweet Highland Mary* 

Wi' monie a vow, and lock'd embrace. 

Our parting wasfu' tender, 
And pledging aft to meet again. 

We tore ourselves asunder. 
But, Oh ! fell death's untimely frost. 

That nipt my flower sae early ! 
Now green's the sod, and cauld's the clay. 

That wraps my Highland Mary ! 

O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 

I aft hae kiss'd sae fondly ! 
And clos'd for aye, the sparkling glance. 

That dwelt on me sae kindly; 
And mouldering now in silent dust. 

That heart that lo'ed me dearly I 
But still within my bosom's core, 

l^all live my Highland Mary. * 

« This beantifoi and pathetic piece is written in Bdrns's happi- 
est manner. ** The subject of it," he says, in one of his Letters, 
** is one of the most interesting passages of my youthful days." 
Highland Mary is the theme of a song written in the Poet's early 
days, entitled. The Highland Lassie^ O, She b also the same 
indiridual to whom the exquisite Ode is addressed, b^inning^— 
TTkou Un^gnng star^ with lesa'tung ra^. See both of these Pieces. 
Of the verses of this Song it has been said by one of Burns's 
correspondents, that ** they breathe the genuine spirit of poetry, 
and, like the music, will last for ever. Such verses, united to 
soch an air, with the delicate harmony of Pletel superadded, 
Bught form a treat worthy of being presented to Ai^Wo VcnsAfd&r 
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LOW DOWN IN THE 
Mv daddie is a caoker'd carle, 

He'll no twin wi' big gear, 

M; miniiie she's a acaulding wife, 

Hauds a' the house a-steer; 

Sut let Hem my, or let tliem do, 

ICt a' am to me; 
For h^* low down, he't in the broom, 

Thaft wmtutg on me; 
Wmtirtg on me, mi/ love, 

n^i waiting on me; 
For he'l low dotun, h^t in the broont, 
Thaft waiting an me. 

My auntie Kate sits at her Wheel, 

And sair she lightlies me; 
But weel ken I, it's a' envy, 

For ne'er a jo haa she. 
Bui lei them tag, ^c. 

My cousin Kate was sair begiul'd 

Wi' Johnnie in the glen ; 
Aod ay sin' syne, she cries, l>eware 

O' false dduding meo. 
But let ihem'tag, 4«. 

Gleed Sandy he cam wast ae night. 

And speer'd when I saw Pate? 
And ay sin* syne the nei^bours round 
They jeer me air and late. 

But let Ihem lay, or let liem do, 

I^ta' aneiome; 
For I'Ugae to the bonnie lad 

Tkat'i wailmg an me; 
Waiting on me, tny love. 
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THE BIRK6 OF ABERFELDY. 

Sonnie lassie, willi/e go, will ye go, wtUye go, . 
Bonnie lassie will ye go, to the Birks of Aberfeldy f 

Now nmmer blinks on flow'iy braes. 
And o'er the crystal streamlets plays ; 
Come let us spend the lightsome days 
In the birks of Aberfddy. 

Bonnie lassie, 4rc» 

While o'er thdr heads the hazels hing» 
The little bir^es blithly sing. 
Or lightly flit on wanton wing 
In the Birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, S^c, 

The braes ascend like lofty wa's. 
The foaming stream deep-roaring fa's, 
O'er-hung wi' fragrant spreading shaws. 
The Birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie lassie, ^c» 

The hoary clifls are crown'd wi' flowers, 
White o'er the linns the bumie pours. 
And, rising, weets wi' misty showers 
The Birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie lassie, ^c. 

Let fortune's gifts at random flee. 
They ne'er shall draw a wbh frae me. 
Supremely blest wi' love and thee. 
In the Birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, S^c, * 

« Burns says, *^ I composed these stanzas standing under the 
iklls of Aberfeldy, at, or near Moness.'^ They are written in 
the same measore as the Birks ofAhergdMe, an old Scottish 
Song, from which nothing is borrowed but the dioroA* 
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THE BANKS OF THE DEE. 

'Ttvas summer, and softly the breezes were blowing. 

And sweetly the nightingale sung from the tree; 
At the foot of a rock where the river was flowing, 

I sat myself down on the banks •of the Dee« 
Flow on, lovely Dee, flow on thou sweet river. 
Thy banks, purest stream, shall be dear to me ever: 
For there I first gain'd the affection and favour 
Of Jamie the glory and pride of the Dee. ' 

But now he's gone from me, and left me thus mourning. 

To quell the proud rebels — ^for valiant is he; 
And ah! there's no hope of his speedy returning. 

To wander again on the banks of the Dee. 
He's gone, hapless youth, o'er the loud-roaring billows. 
The kindest and sweetest of all the gay fellows. 
And left jne to stra^ 'mongst the once loved willows. 
The loneliest maid on the banks of the Dee. 

But time and my prayers may perhaps yet restore him. 
Blest peace may restore my dear shepherd to me; 

And when he returns, with such care I'll watch o'er him. 
He never shall leave the sweet banks of the Dee. 

The Dee then shall flow, all its beauties displaying; 

The lambs on its banks shall again be seen playing; 

While I with my Jamie am carelessly straying. 
And tasting again all the sweets of the Dee. 



LOGAN BRAES. 

*' By Logan's streams, that rin sae deep, 
*^ Fu' aft wi' glee I've herded sheep ; 
^ Herded sheep, or gather'd slaes, 
*^ Wi' my dear lad, on Logan braes. 
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" But waes my heart, thae days are gane, 
** And ly wi' grief, may herd alane; 
** While my dear lad maun face his fae9> 
** Far, far me me an' Logan braes. 



4€ 



Nae mair at Logan kirk will he 
Atween the preachings meet wi' me ; 
** Meet wi' me, or whan it's mirk, 
** ConVoy me hame frae Logan ^k. 
** I weel may sin^ thae days are gane— 
'^ Frae kirk an' &r I come alane, 
" While my dear lad maun face his faes, 
** Far, far frae me an' Logan braes! 

^ At e'en, when hope amaist is gane> 
^ I danner out, or sit alane, 
** Sit alane, beneath the tree 
** Where aft he kept his tryst wi' me. 
^ O I cou'd I see thae davs again, 
** My lover skaithless, an my ain ! 
** Belov'd by frien's, rever'd by faeg, 
" We'd live in bliss on Logan braes." 

While for her love she thus did sigh. 
She saw a sod^er passing by, 
^oaang by, wi' scarlet claes. 
While sair she grat on Logan braes: 
Sm^ he, *^ What gars thee greet sae sair, 
** What fills thy heart sae fu' o' care? 
** Thae sporting lambs ha'e blythesome days^ 
^ An' playful skip on Logan braes." 

^ What can I do but weep and mourn? 

^ I fear my lad will ne'er return, 

^ Ne'er return to ease my waes, ^ 

*' Wlii ne'er come hame to Logan braes." 

WI' that he dasp'd her in his arms, 

AmdMud, ''i'iD^eefroffl war^8a\«xms 
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*' I now hae conquer'd a' my faes, 
" We'll happy live on Logan braes." 

Then straught to Logan kirk they went. 
And join'd their hands wi' one consent, 
Wi' one consent to end their days. 
An' live in bliss on Logan braes. 
An' now she sings, '' :Siae days are gane, 
** When I wi' grief did herd alane, 
" While mv dear lad did fight his faes, 
** Far, far nrae me an' Logan braes." * 



%%%^^r»^^^<%/»^ 



THE AULD MAN'S SANG. 
TuKE— •"Dumfror/on Drums" 

O WHY should age so much wound us, O? ' 
There is nothing in't at all to confound us, O; 

For how happy now am I, 

With my aula wife sitting by, 
Aud our bairns and our oyes all arbund us, O. 

« Many have supposed this song to be a prodacti<Mi of the 
" olden time." This, however, I4>pear8 to be a mistake. In a 
late edition of the Works of Burns, it is stated in a note to 
have been the {ntxlaction of Mr. John Maynb. This Gentle- 
man is a native of Glasgow, and at present one of the Proprie- 
tors of the London Star. He is the author of ** Glasgow, a 
Poem," and several other pieces of considerable merit Logan 
Braes first came to be popularly biown in the South West of 
Scotland ahout the year 1783>« About the same time it was pub- 
lished by most of the Music Sellers in London, and soon be- 
came a great favourite at VanxhalL— It will be seen, by a re- 
^trence to Burns's Logan Water, that he has adopted two lines 
\nrg*8 Soag', 
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We began in this world with naething, O, 
And ^eVe jogg'd on and toil'd for the ae thing, O; 
We made use of what we had, 
And our thankful hearts were glad, 
When we ^ the bit meat and the ciaitfaing, O* 

When we had any .thing we never vaunted, O, 
Nor did we hing our h^ds when we wanted, 0; 

We always gave a share, 

Of the little we could spare. 
When it pleas'd the Almighty to grant it, O. 

We have liv'd all our lifetime contented, O, 
Since the day we became first acquainted, 0; 

It's true we have been poor. 

And we are so to this hour. 
Yet we never repin'd nor lamented, O. 

We never laid a plot to be wealthy, O, 
By ways that were cunning or stealthy, O, 
But we always had the bliss, 
(And what further could we wis' ?) 
To be pleas'd with ourselves and be healthy, 0- 

But tho' we cannot boast of our guineas, O, 
We have plenty of Jockies and Jeanies^ O; 

And these Fm certain are 

More desirable by far 
Tlian a bag full of poor yellow stanies, 0. 

We have seen many wonder and ferlie, 0, 
At changes that have almost been yearly, O, 

Of rich folks up and down. 

Both in countiy and in town. 
That now live but scrimply and sparely, O. 

Then why should people brag of prosperity, O^ 
Siace a sttaiten'd life we see is no rant^) O*^ 

B 
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Indeed we've been in want. 
And our living's been but scant. 
Yet we never were reduc'd to need charity, O. 

In this house we first came together, O, 
'^Yhere we've long been a father and mother, Q, 

And tho' not of stone and lime. 

It will serve us all our time. 
And I hope we shall never need another, 0. 

And when we leave this habitation, O, 
We'll depart with a good commendation, 0; 

We'll go hand in hand I wis' 

To a better place than this. 
And make room for the next generation, O. 

Then why should old age so much wound us, 
There is nothing in't at all to confound us, O ; 

For how happy now am I, 

With my auld wife sitting by. 
And our bairns and our oyes all around us, O. * 

* This Auld Man is a philosopher of the first class. It 
be questioned if the Revanend Author, the late Mr. Skiki 
ever delivered, from the pulpit, a lecture better calculated U 
commend the yirtne of ocmtentment, than the natural and sii 
sentiments which he has put into the mouth of this worthy e 
How finely must these sentiments vibrate on the minds of tl 
who, like the onide that utters them, when they have rea 
the evening of life, can look back on the past with satisfac 
and forward to ihefkhtre with serenity and hope ! The fol 
ing extract horn a letter to Burns, will show to whom the g 
tude of the countiy is dne for the most of Mr. Skinvkr*8 Sc 
— ** While I was young,** says he, « I dabbled a good det 
these things; but, on getting the black gown, I gave it pi 
mnch over, till my daughters grew up, who, being all good i 
efs, plagued me for wcnrds to some of their favourite tunes, 
so exited these effusions^ which have made a public appear 
my expectntloBS, and confraT;^ to m^ Viv\<sa\AQi«^ 
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HAD I A CAVE. 
TuNK— «* Robin Adair." 

Had I a cave on some wild distant shore. 
Where the winds howl to the waves' dashing roar; 
There would I weep my woes. 
There seek my lost repose. 
Till grief my eyes should close. 
Ne'er to wd^e more. 

Falsest of womankind, canst thou declare 
All thy fond plighted vows — ^fleeting as airl 

To thy new lover hie. 

Laugh o'er thy perjuiy. 

Then in thy bosom try 
What peace is there. * 



^^^^^^%^i^^'»% 



JOCKIE'S FAR AWA. 



Now simmer decks the fields wi' flow^ni. 
The woods wi' leaves sae green; 

And little birds around their bow'rs. 
In harmony convene : 

The cuckoo flies frae tree to tree. 
Whilst saft the zephyrs blaw; 



• Tlieae beantiful verses, by Burns, were writtra, as be in- 
fcrms us, with a reference to <* an onfortonate part in the story' 
of bis friend and correspondent, Mr. Cunningham. The nature 
of the circumstance he has not specified ; but, from the oomplex- 
ioD of the yeTBes, it i^>ear8 to have been a disappomtment in a 
love affiur. Mr. C. i«as a nephew of the celebrated historian. 
Dr. RoBBATSOii of Edinbofi^ 
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But what are a' thae joys to me. 
When Jockie's far awa. 

When Jockie*sfar awa on sea. 

When Jockie'sfar awa ; 
But what are a* thae joys to me. 

When 'JocMe*sfar awa. 

Last May morning how sweet to see 

The little lambkins play. 
Whilst my dear lad, alang wi' me. 

Did kindly walk this way. 
Onyon green bank wild flow'rs he pou'd,' 

1<> busk my bosom braw; 
Sweet, sweet he talk'd, and aft he vow'd. 

But now he's far awa. 

But now, 4*c. 

O gentle peace return again. 

Bring Jockie to my arms, 
Frae dangers on the raging main, 

Frae cruel war's alarms. 
Gin e'er we meet, nae mair we'll part. 

As lang's we've breath to draw; 
Nae mair I'll sing wi' aching heart. 

My Jockie's far awa. 

My Jockie* s, S^c» 

THE SCOTTISH EXILE. 
Tune—" Erin go Bragh" 

Fbom the sea-beaten coast of Scotia I wander. 

In quest of a home through Columbia I stray; 
Ah ! brdad is the deep that now parts me asunder 

From my straw-corered cot, on the banks of the T 

Oft heaves the fond sigh, when I think on the hour 

That I spent in my childhood among the broom bo^ 

In weaving fresh garlands of wild-blooming flow'rs. 

On the green shady banks of the smooUi-winding 1 
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Wild are the glens that surround the dear dwelling, — 
My own native home, when kind fortune did smile- 
Securely within have I heard the storms railing 

Along the hoar brow of the heath cover'd hill; 
From my grief-^woU'n eyes the tear downward gushes. 
When I tmnk on the time I stray'd through the bushes, 
finr^tuPd ¥dth Mary, when morning's mild Uushes 
Expanded the flowers on the green banks of Tay. 

At eve, when the sun steals behind yon blue mountain. 

Tinging the clouds with his bright golden rays, 
I wander alone by the green shaded fountain. 

Where memory reminds me of once happy days* 
No more on those diores, where sea birds are screaming. 
Nor in the deep glen, whei% the sun's scarcely eleaming. 
Will I meet with my Mary, when the night clouds are 
skimming 
Above the green banks of the clear winding Tay* 



^^^^^^^i^^^^Hb 



BRUCE'S ADDRESS. 

TuN»— " Hey iuUie taitie" or «« Lewie Gordon** 

Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled; 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led; 
Welcome to your gory bed. 

Or to glorious victory! 
Now's the day and now's the hour ; 
See the front of battle lour; 
See approach proud Edward's power-— 

Edward! chains, and slavery! 

Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? — 
' Traitor! coward! turn and flee I 
Wha, for Scotland's king and law. 
Freedom's sword will strong! v draw? 
Freeman stand, or freeman ui' ?— - 
Caledonian^ on wi' me ! 

B 3 
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By Oppression's woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins. 

But they shall be — shall be free ! 
Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrant's fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 
. Forward I let us do, or die ! * 

^ This noble ode, vneqiiaUed for the independence of the 
timents,. and the heroic spirit which it breathes, was c<Maapo8ed 
by Burks '< dnring a storm among the wilds of Glen-Ken, in 
Galloway," when <mi an ocoulrsion through that part of the oom- 
try. The following particulars relative to the journey are not 
only interesting, but highly characteristic of the Bard, and, as 
they may not be generally known, they are here given from a 
letter written by the Gentleman who accompanied him. 

<* We left Kenmore, and went to Gatehouse. I took him the 
moor-road, where savage and desolate regions extended wide a- 
round. The sky was sympathetic with the wretchedness of the 
soil ; it became lowering and dark. The hoUow winds sighed, 
the lightnings gleamed, the thunder rolled. The poet enjoyed 
the awful scene— he spoke not a word, but semed rapt in medita- 
tion. In a Uttle while the rain began to faU ; it poured in floods 
upon us. For three hours did the wild elements ruwMe their 
beUy fuU upon our defenceless heads. Oh! ok! ^twasfmd. We 
got utterly wet; and to revenge ourselves. Burns insisted at 
Gatehouse on our getting utterly drunk. 

** From Gatehouse, we went next day to Kirkcudbright, through 
a fine country. But here I must tell you that Burns had got a 
pair otjemmif boots for the journey, which had been thoroughly 
wet, and which had been dried in such a manner that it was not 
possible to get them on again. The brawny poet tried force, and 
tore them to shreds, A whifliing vexation of this sort is more 
trying to the temper than a serious calamity. We were going to 
St Mary's Isle, the.seat <^the Earl of Selkirk, and the forlorn 
Burns was discomfited at the thought of his ruined boots. A sick 
stomach, and a head-ache, lent their aid, and the man of verse was 
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HOHENLINDEN. 
2b thejbregoing Tune, 

On linden, when the sun was low^ 
All bloodless lay th' untrodden snow; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

quite accaUL I attempted to reascm with him. Mercy on us 
how he did fame and rage! Nothing coaU reinstate him ii 
tcpnper. I tried varioos expedients, and at last hit on one thai 
SQOoeeded. I showed him the house of « « « «, across the ba] 
of Wigtoo. Against « « • «, with whom he was offended, hi 
eiqpectorated his spleen, and regained a roost agreteable temper 
He was in a most e[ngraromatic hnmour indeed ! He afterward 
fell on hnmUer game. There is one *««««« idimn he doe 
not lore. He had a passing blow at him. 

"When , deceased, to the DeVil went down, 

Twas nothing would serve him but Satan's own crown; 
Thy fooPs head, quoth Satan, that crown shall wear never, 
?grant tiMi*rt as wicked, but not quite so clever. 

<< Wdl I am to bring you to Kircudbright along with our poet 
without boots. I carried the torn ruins across my siuldle in spit 
of his falnrinatinns, and in contempt of appearances; and wha 
is more. Lord Selkirk carried them in his coach to Dumfries 
He innsted they woie worth mending. — — 

^ We enjoyed a most hi^y evening at Lord Sslkirk'ss W 
had, in every sense of the word, a feast, m which our minds an 
oar senses were equally gratified. The poet was delighted wit) 
his company, and acquitted himself to admiration. The lion the 
had raged so violently in the morning, was now as mild and gei 
tie as a lamb. Next day we returned to Dumfries, and so end 
oar per^rination. I told you, that in the midst of the stom 
on the wilds <^ Kenmore, Burns vras rapt in meditation. Wha 
do yoa think he was about? He was chaiiging the En^h arm} 
akmg vrith Bruce, at Bannockbum. He was engaged in th 
same manner on our ride home fix)m St. Mary's Isle, and I di 
not disturb him. Next day he produced me the Address ( 
Brucb to his troops, and gave me a copy for Dxl'eii.i^ 
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But Linden show'd another sight, 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of h^ scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast array'd. 
Each horseman drew his battle blade. 
And furious every charger neigh'd. 

To join the dreadful revelry. 
Then shook the hills, by thunder riven— 
Then flew the steed to battle driven — 
And louder than the bolts of heaven. 

Far flashM the red artillery. 

But redder yet these fires shall glow 
On Linden's heights of crimson'd snow. 
And bloodier yet shall be the flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 
The battle thickens .' — On ye brave ! 
Who rush to glory, or the grave — 
Wave, Municn !<^all thy banners wave ! 

And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

*Tis mom; — ^but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun, 
Where fiery Frank, and furious nun. 

Shout 'mid their sulph'rous canopy. 
Few, few shall part, where many meet. 
The snow shall be their winding sheets 
And every sod beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. * 

* This piece, by the Author of the ** Pleasures of Hope," is 
perhaps the only one c£ the kind, in any language, that can be 
brought forward as a parallel to that of Burns ; but excellent as 
it is in respect to composition, Bruce^8 Address will always ob- 
tain a decided preference with those who are susceptible to the 
genuine glow of patriotic sentiment, and who are capable of 
sympathizing with *< the desperate relics of a gallant nation, 
devoting themselves to rescue their Ueeding country, or perish 
trM ber!" 
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THE THISTLE. 
TuNK— « Sprig of Shillelah." 

Let them boast of the country gave Patrick his fame, 
Of the land of the ocean, and Anglian name^ 

With their red blushing roses, and shamrock sae greei 
Far dearer to me are the hills of the North, 
The land of blue mountains, the birth place of worth, 
Those mountains where Freedom has fix'd her abode, 
Those wide-spreading glens, where no slave ever trod< 

Where blooms the red heather and thistle sae greei 

Though rich be the soil, where blossoms the rose; 
And bleak the high mountains, and covered with snow 

Where blooms the red heather, and thistle sae green 
Yet for friendship sincere, and for loyalty true. 
And for courage so bold, which no foe could subdue, 
Unmatch'd is our country, unrivall'd our swains. 
And lovely and true are the nymphs on our plains. 

Where rises the thistle — the thistle sae green. 

Far fem'd are our sires in the battles of raref 
And many the caimies that rise on our snore, 

0*er the foes that invaded the thistle sae green; 
And many a cairme shall rise on our strand, 
Should the torrent of war ever burst on our land; 
Let foe come on foe, like wave upon wave. 
We'll give diem a welcome, we'll give them a grave. 

Beneath the red heather and thistle sae green I 

Oh ! dear to our souls are the blessings of Heav'n, 
The freedom we boast of, the land which we live in. 

The land of the thistle — the thistle sae green: 
For that land and that freedom our fathers have ble< 
And we swear by the blood which our fathers have sh 
That no foot of a foe shall e'er tread on their grave 
But the thistle shall bloom on the bed of the brave 

The thistle of Scotia! — ^the thistle sae green I 
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LIZY LIBERTY. 
TuNK— " Tibby Fowler in the glen" 

Theae lives a lassie on the brae, 
O ! but she's a bonnie creature; 

They ca' her Lizy Liberty, 
And roonie ane's wooing at her. 

Wooing at her^ fain wad hoe her^ 
Courting aty but canna get her; 
Bonnie Lizy Liberty ^ 
There*s o*er monie wooing at her^ 

Her mither wears a plettit mutch ; 

Her father is an honest dyker. 
An' she hersel's a dsunty quean, 

Ye winna shaw me monie like hen 

Wooing at her, S^c, 

A pleasant lass she's kent to be, 
Wi* fouth o* sense an' smeddam in her; 

There's no a swankie far or near. 
But tries wi' a' his might to win her. 

Wooing at her, S^c, 

But sweet and pleasant as she is. 
She winna thole the marriage tether. 

But likes to rove and rant about. 
Like highland couts amang the heather. 

Wooing at her^ 8pc. 

It's seven years, and somewhat mair. 

Sin' Matthew Dutch made courtship till he 

A merchant blu^ ayont the burn, 
Wi' heaps o' breeks an' bags o' siller. 

Wooing at her^ ^c. 
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The n^xt to him was Baltic John, 
Stept up the brae and keeket at her, 

Sjrne turn d as great a fool's he came. 
And in a day or twa forgat her. 

Wooing at her^ S^, 

Now Lawrie French has ta'en the whim. 
To toss his airs, and frisk about her; 

And Malcolm Fleming puffs and swears 
He disna value life without her. 

Wooing at her, S^c, 

They've casten out wi' a their kin, 
Thinking that wad gar them get her; 

Yet after a* the fash tneyVe ta'en. 
They maybe winna be the better. 

Wooing at her, ^c. 

But Donald Scot's the happy lad, 
Wha seems to be the cosnest wi' her; 

He never fails to get a kiss. 
As aften as he likes to see her. 

Wooing at her, Sfc» 

But Donald, tak' a friend's advice, 

Altho' I ken ye fain wad hae her. 
E'en just be doing as you are. 

And baud wi' what ye're getting frae her. 

Wooing at her, ^c, 

Ye^re well, and wats nae, as we say. 
In getting leave to dwell beside her; 

And gin ye had her mair your ain, 
Ye'd maybe find it waur to guide het. 

Wooing at her, <J-c. 
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Ah I I^wrie, ye've dctauch'd the lasi, 

Wi' rile new-&iisled trickB ye' re play'd her ; 
Depray'd her moralB ; — like an ass, 

Ye've courted her, and syne betra/d her. 
Wf hanging of her, bunang of her. 
Cutting, hacitng, tlaihing at her; 
Saniae Lay ZjUterli/, 
Mm/ ba* the day ye ettl'd at her. * 



LOVELY MAHY. 
Torn—" Gloomy Wialer'i notu oiwi." 

I've Been the lily on the nold, 
Tve seen the op ning marigold 
Th^ fairest hues at morn unfold, 

But fairer is my Mary, 0. 
How sweet the fringe of mountun bum. 
With op'niDK floVfB at spring's return! 
How sweet we acent of flow'ry thorn ! 

But sweeter is my Mary, 0. 
Her heart is gentle, warm, and kind; 
Her form's not fairer than her mind ; 
Two EiBter beauties rarely join'd. 

But join'd in lovely Mary, O. 

As music from the distant steep; 

As star-ii^t on the silent deep; 

So are my passions lull'd OBleep 

By love for honnie Mary, O. 

■ This lively, hninoiircma, uid sensible song, U another • 
the prodnctions of tlie Rev. and worthy Mr. Sethhir. It seen 
tn bare lieea written ■bout the time of tlie French BeTolnUo 
tf ta iiawB a speaaX reference to thai eicut. 
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Tet, Mary, when I see the flow'r 
Drop unaer autumn's chilling show'r. 
In tears, I niind the coming hour. 

Must blast my bonnie Mary, O. 
Thy spring so fair b past away; 
How soon will close thy summer day! 
liOve's season will not long delay : 

Bethink thee, lovely Ma^, O. 



%<%%i%ii%^»%^%^i%^ 



THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 

Qua bugles sung truce, for the night cloud had lower'd. 

And the centinel stars set the watch in the sky. 
And thousands had sunk on the ground, overpower'd; 

The weary to deep, and the wounded to die. 
When reposing that tdght on my pallet of straw, 

Bv the wolf-scarinp faggot that guarded the slain, 
In tne dead of the night a sweet vision I saw. 

And twice ere the cock crew, I dreamt it again. 

Methoudit from the battle-field's dreadful array. 

Far, &r I had roam'd on a desolate tract. 
Till nature and sunshine disclos'd the sweet way 

To the house of my fathers, that welcom'd me back. 
I flew to the pleasant fields, travell'd so oft 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young; 
I heard mv own mountain-goats bleating aloft. 

And wd[l knew the strain that tlie corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledg'd we the wine cup, and fondly I swove. 

From my home and my weq)ing firiends never to part; 
My little ones kiss'd me a thousand times o'er. 

And my wife sobb'd aloud, in the fulness of heart— 
* Stay, stay with us, rest—- thou art weary and worn!' 

And fain was the war-broken soldier to stay; 
But sorrow retum'd with the dawning of mora^ 

And the yoke In my dreaming ear miAltdi viiv^* 

C 
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TAK YOUR AULD CLOAK ABOUT YE. 

In M^inter when the rain rain'd cauld. 

And frost and snaw on ilka hill. 
And Boreas, wi' his blast sae bauld. 

Was threatening a' our kye to kill : 
Then Bell, my wife, wha lo'es na strife^ 

She said to me right hastilie, 
Get up, goodman, save Crumie's life. 

And taJ^ your auld cloak about ye. 

My Crumie is a useful cow. 

And she is come of a good kin*;^ 
Ail has she wet the bairns' mou. 

And I am laith that she should tyne; 
Get up, goodman, it is fou time. 

The sun shines frae the lift sae hie ; 
Sloth never made a gracious end,' 

Go tak your auld cloak about ye. 

My cloak was ance a good grey cloak. 

When it was fitting for my wear ; 
But now it's scantlv worth a groat^ 

For I have worn t this thretty year; 
Let's spend the gear that we have won. 

We little ken the day we'll die : 
Then I'll be proud, since I hae sworn 

To hae a new doak about me. 

In days when our king Robert rang, 

His trews they cost but hauf a crown; 
He said they were a groat owre dear. 

And ca'd the taylor thief and lown: 
He was the king that wore a crown. 

And thou'rt a man of laigh degree; 
*Tis pride puts a' the country down, 

Sae tak jour auld cloak about ye. 

3 
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Every land has its ain lai^h. 

Ilk kind of corn has its ain hool; 
I think the warld is a' gaun daft. 

When ilka wife l^r man wad rule. 
Do ye not see Rob, Jock, and Hab, 

How they are girded gallantlie. 
While I sit hurklen in the ase; 

m have a new cloak about me. 

Goodman, I wat, 'tis thretty years 

Since we did ane anither ken; 
And we hae had atween us twa. 

Of lads and bonny lasses, ten : 
Now they aire women grown and men, 

I wish and pray weel may they be ; 
And why will thou thysell misken? 

E'en tak your auld cloak about ye. 

Bell, mv wife, she lo'es na strife; 

But she wad guide me, if she can. 
And to xnaintain an easy life, 

i aft maun yield, tho' Tm goodman : 
Noughts to be won at woman's hand. 

Unless ye gie her a' the plea ; 
8ae ril leave aff whare I b^;an. 

And tak my auld cloak about me. 



0^'%i»^»V»^%^«> 



KAIL BROSE O' AULD SCOTLAND. 
Tune—" / the roa$t beef of Old England," 

Whes our ancient forefathers agreed wi' the laird, 
For a piece o' gude srund to be a kail-yard, 
h was to the brose Uiat they paid their regard: 

Of the hnHtrote of avid Scotiand^ 
AHdOt theScotiiihkiMfroie. 

C 2 
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When Fergus, the first of our kuigs, I suppose. 
At the he^ of his nobles had vanquish'd our foes. 
Just before they bcpan, they'd been feasting on brose 
0/ the kcMtroiey S^c. 

Our sodgers were drest in their kilts and short hose, 
Wi' their bonnets and belts, which their dress did coi 

pose. 
And a bag of oat>meal on their backs to be brose. 
0/ the ka^brotCy' S^c. 

At our annual elections for bailies or mayor, 
Nae kickshaws o' puddings or tarts were seen there; 
But a cog o' gude brose was the favourite fare* 
0/ the ktMfrose, S^c» 

But now since the thistle is join'd to the rose, 
AxlA the English nae langer are counted our foes. 
We've lost a great deal o' our relish for brose. 
O ! the hcM4)roie^ ^c. 

Yet each true-hearted Scotsman, by nature jocose^ 
Likes always to feast on a cog o' gude brose ; 
And thanks be to heav'n we've yet plenQr of those^ 
OJ the kaU-brotef S^, 



^^^^^i%^%'»%^^ 



BANKS OF DOON. 



k 



Ys banks and braes o' bonnie Doon, 

How can you bloom sae fresh and fair ? 
How can ye sing, ye little birds. 

While I'm sae wearie fu' o' care ? 
Ye'll break my heart, ye little burds. 

That warble on the flow'ry thorn; 
Ye mind me o' departed joys. 

Departed never to return* 
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Aft hae I stray'd by bonnie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine. 
And hear ilk bird sing o' its love, 

As fondly sae did I of mine: 
"Vn* lightsome heart I pou't a rose, 

Sae sweet upon its thorny tree; 
But my fause love has stown the rose» 

And left the Sharpest thom>to me. 



Uaw, ye flow'rs, your bonnie bloom. 

And draw the wild birds to the bum ! 
for Lumon promiis'd me a ring. 

And ye maun aid me shoilld I mourn. 
na, na, na, ye needna bloomi 

My een are dim and drowsy worn: 
Ye bonnie birds, ye needna sing. 

For LumoB neVer will leturn* 

My Lumon's^Ioye, in broken sighs, 

At dawning day by Doon ye'se hear; 
At mid-day, by the willow green. 

For him I'll shed the silent tear. 
Sweet birds ! 1 ken ye'll pity me. 

And j(Hn me wi' a plaintive sang. 
While echo wakes, to aid the mane 

I mak for him I lo'ed sae lang. 



MARY'S DRJKAM. 

The moon had climb'd the highest hill 

That rises o'er the source of Dee, 
And from the eastern summit shed 

Her silver light on tow'r and tree ; 
When Mary laid her down to sleep— 

Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea; 
When soft and low a voice she heard, 

Say—** Mary, weep no more fox ma I" 
C3 
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She from her pillow gently rais'd 

Her head, to ask who there might be; 
She saw young Sandy, shiv'ring stand. 

With visage pale and hollow eye; 
** O Mary dear 1 cold is my clay, 

** It lies beneath a stormy sea; 
** Far, far from thee I sleep in death, 

** So, Mary, weep no more for me ! 

** Three stormy nights and stormy days, 

*' We toss'd upon the raging main, 
** And long we strove our bark to save, 

** But all our striving was in vain. 
** Even then, when horror chill'd my blood, 

** My heart was fill'd with love for thee: 
** The storm is past, and I at rest, 

** So, Mary, weep no more for me ! 

** O maiden dear! thyself prepare, 

<* We soon shall meet upon that shore, 
" Where love is free from doubt and care, 

*' And thou and I shall part no more^^ 
Loud crow'd the cock, the shadow fled. 

No more of Sandy could she see; 
But soft the passing spirit said, 

** Sweet Mary, weep no more for me!** * 

THE LEE RIGG. 

Will ye euig o'er the lee rig. 
My mn kind dearie, O; 

* <* The Maiy alluded to in this aong, is generally snpposed 
be Miss Mary Mac^tae^ dan^ter to the Laird of Airds, 
Galloway. The Poet was a Mr. Ajmlavdksl Lowe, who IL 
wise wrote another beautiful song, called Pompey's Ghost" ] 
was a native of Galloway, and resided some time at Airds ; 1 
it appears that he afterwards emigrated to America. Little mt 
is kik>wii respecting him* 
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And coddle there fu' kmdly 

WT me» my kind dearie, O? 
At thorny bush, or birisen tree, 

We'll da£^ and never weary, O; 
They'll scu^ ill e'en firae yon and me. 

My ain kmd dearie, O. 

Nae herd wi' kent or coUy there. 

Shall ever come to fear ye^ O; 
Bat lav'rock's whistling in the air 

Shall woo, like me, their dearie, O. 
While ithers herd their lambs and ewes. 

And toil for warld's gear, my jo, 
Upcoi die lee my pleasure grows 

Wl'diee, my kmd dearie, O. 

At gloamin', if my lane I be, ^ 

Oh, but Vm wond'rons eerie, O; 
And monie a heavy sigh I gie. 

When absent firae my dearie, O : 
But seized 'neath the milk-white thorn. 

In ev'ning £ur and dearie, O, 
Enraptur'd, a' my cares I scorn, 

¥^an w? my kind dearie, 0« 

Whare thro* the birks the bomie rows. 

Aft hae I sat fu' cheerie, O, 
Upon the bonnie greensward howes, 

Wi' ^ee^ my kind dearie, O. 
Fve courted till Fve heard Uie craw 

Of honest Chanticleerie, O, 
Yet never miss'd my sleep ava. 

Whan wi' my kind dearie, O. 

For tho' the ni^t were ne'er sae dark. 

And I were ne'er sae weary, O, 
Fd meet thee on the lee rig. 

My BJn kind dearie, O. 
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While in this weary warld of wae, 
This wilderness sae dreary, O, 

What makes meblitiie, and keeps me sae? 
'Tis thee, my-kind dearie, O. * 



MY NATIVE CALEDONIA. 
ToinB— •« The Dusky Glen:* 

ISair, «ur was m^ heart, when I parted frae my Jean^ 
And sair, sair I sig^'d, while the tears stood in my eei 
For my daddie is but poor, and my fortune is sae sma 
It gars me leave my native Caledonia. 

When I think on days gane, and sae happy I hae beer 
When wandering wi' my dearie, where the primroi 

blaws unseen, 
I'm wae to leave my lassie, an' my daddie's cot ava. 
Or to leave the hetiUthfu' breeze of Caledonia. 

But wherever I wander, still happy be my Jean, 
Nae care disturb her bosom, where peace has ever beei 
Then thd* ills on ills befa' me, for her I'll bear them s 
Tho' aft I'll heave a sigh for Caledonia. 

But should riches e'er be mine, and my Jeanie sdU I 

true. 
Then blaw, ye faVring breezes, till my native land I viei 
Then I'll kneel on Scotia's shore, while the heartfe 

tear shall fa'. 
And never leave my Jean, nor Caledonia. 

« The two first stanzas of this song were written hy Fergi 
SON J— 'the rest of it is commonly attributed to Mr. Willi^ 
Reid, Bookseller in Glasgow— « Gentleman to whmn we are i 
debted for several very pleasing songs. It is evident, howev« 
that some portion of the above verses attribated to him, partic 
larly the first four lines of the last stanza, are adopted from 
excellent song under the same title, mudi older than poor Fb 
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JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. 

John Andenon, my }o, John, 

When we were first acquent. 
Tour locks were like the raven. 

Your bonnie brow was brent; 
But now your head's tum'd bald, Joho, 

Your locks are like the snow. 
Yet, blessines on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson, my Jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When nature first b^gan 
To try her cannie hand, John, 

Her master-woik: was man; 
And you amang them a' John, 

Sae trig firae tap to toe^ 
She prov'd to be nae joumey*work, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

Ye were my first conceit. 
And ye need na think it strange, John, 

Tho' I ca' ve trim and neat; 
Tho' some folks say ye're auld, John, 

I never think ye so. 
But I think ye're aye the same to me, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We've seen our bairns' bairns. 
And yet, my. dear John Anderson, 

I'm happy in your arms ; 
And'sae are ye in mine, John — 

I'm sure ye'U ne'er say no, 
Tho' the days are gane that we have seen, 

John Anderson, my jo. 
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John Anderson, my jo, John, 

What pleasure does it gie, 
To see sae many sprouts, John, 

Spring up 'tween you and me; 
And ilka lad and lass, John, 

In our footsteps to go. 
Makes perfect heaven here on earth, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

Frac year to year we've past. 
And soon that year maun come, John« 

Will bring us to our last : 
But let na' that affiright us, John, 

Our hearts were ne'er our foe. 
While in innocent delight we lived, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither. 
And monie a cantie day, John, 

We've had wi' ane anither; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we'll go 
And we'll sleep thegither at the foot» 

John Anderson, my jo. * 



* In the first volume of a cdllection, entitled. Poetry y 
ghud and Sdectedf printed by Messrs. Brash & Reid of i 
gow, this Song was'first jsaid to have been improved 'hy E 
Bunu. It is now usually printed as it appeared in that 
le<^on, and Dr. Currie of Liverpool gives the fbllowinj 
marks upon it. ** The Etanza with which this song, ina 
by Messrs. Brash and Reid, begins, is the chorus of tb 
song und«r this title; and though perfectly suitable to 
wicked, but witty ballad, it has no accordance with the t 
of d^cate and tender sentiment of this improved song. I 
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JEAN ANDERSON, MY JO. 

Whan Nature first began, Jean, 

To try her cannie hand, 
It's true she first made Man, Jean, 

An' ga'e him great command ; 
But naething M^ad content him, Jean, 

Tho' iing o' a' below, 
TUl Heaven in pity sent him, Jean, 

What maist he wished, — a jo t 

Tho' some may say I'm auld, Jean, 

An' say the same o' thee. 
Ne'er fret to hear it tauld, Jean, 

You still look Toung to me : 
An' weel I mind the day, Jean, 

Tour breast was white as snow. 
An' waist sae jimp, ane might it span,— 

Jean Anderson, my jo ! 

gard to the five other additional stanzas, thongb they are in 
the spirit of the twor stanzas that are unquestionablj'our Bard's, 
yet every reader of discernment will see they are by an inferior 
hand ; and the real author of them ought neither to have given 
them, nor snffiBred them to be given to the world as the pro- 
dnctiflii of BuEifs* ' If^ there were no other mark of their spu- 
rious origiD, the sixth line of the sixth stanza. Our hearts were 
ne'er our fie^ would be proof sufficient. Many are the instances 
m whidi our Bard has adopted defective rhymes, but a single 
instance cannot be produced, in which, to preserve the rhyme, 
be has given a feeble thought in false grammar. These addi- 
tional stanzas are not however without merit, and they may 
acrre to fdraloog the pleaisure which every person of taste must 
Mfh.^'AnNl'^'t^ning to a most happy union of beautiful music, 
liflC^ifiiiji^Mitiments that are singularly interesting" ItL^»^- 
fniij^^l3bB judgment of Dr. Currie, the \«9a\»\Mi5^Ji ^tvs^s 
iatiilUte omitted; one of those wluc\iaTe\iA\»V^'^'^'^^^^^ 
» eabgtituted in its place,— the other staivA* V^asV 
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Our bonnie bairns' baimsi Jean, 

Wi' rapture do I see. 
Come toddlin' to die fire-nde. 

Or sit upon my knee : 
tf there is pleasure here, Jean, 

Or happmess below. 
This surely maun be likest it, 

Jean Anderson, my jo! 

Tho' age has sillar'd owre my pow. 

Sin' we were first acquent. 
An' changed mj^ glossy raven locks. 

It's left us still content; 
An' eild ne'er comes alane, Jean, 

But aft brings mony a wo. 
Yet we've nae cause for sic complaint, 

Jean Anderson, my jo ! 

In innocence we've spent our days. 

An' pleasant looks the past; 
Nae anxious thoughts alarm us. 

We're cheeHu' to the last: 
Till Death knock at our door, Jean, 

And warn us baith to go. 
Contented we will live an' love, 

Jean Anderson, my jo! 

It's now a lang, lang time, Jean, 

Sin' you an' I begun 
To sprachel up life's hill, Jean; 

Our race is nearly run ; 
We baith hae done our best, Jean, 

Our sun is wearin' low ; 
Sae let us auietly sink to rest, 

Jean Anderson, my jo! 

* 
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DONALD OF DUNDEE. 

Young Donald is the blythest lad 

That e'er made love to me; 
Whene'er he's by, my heart is glad. 

He seems so gay and free; 
Then on his pipe he plays so sweet. 
And in his plaid he looks so neat^ 
It cheers my heart at ei^e to meet 

Young Donald of Dundee. 

Whene'er I gang to yonder grove. 

Young Sandy follows me. 
And fain he wants to be my love, 

But ah ! it canna be. 
Tho* mither frets both air and late, , 
For me to wed this youth I hate; 
There's none need hope to gaui young Kale 

But Donald of Dundee. 

When last we rang'd the banks of Tay, 

Tlie ring he show'd to me. 
And bade me name the bridal-day, 

Then, happy wou'd he be. 
I ken the youth will ay prove kind, 
Nae mair my mither will I mind. 
Mess John to me shall quickly bind 

Young Donald of Dundee. 



^»^%>^%'^^«^r^>% 



TWEEDSroE. 



What beauties does Flora disclose? 

How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed? 
Yet Mary's still sweeter than those; 

Both nature and fancy exc^* 

D 
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No ^Bv, nor sweet blushing rose, 
Not all the ga^ £ow'rs of the field. 

Not Tweed, glidUie gentl; through those. 
Such beautf and pleaBure does yield. 

The warblers are heard in the grove. 

The linnet, the lark, and the thrush. 
The blackbird) and sweet cooing dove. 

With music enchant ei'ry bush. 
Come, let us go fortb to the mead. 

Let us see how the primroses spring ; 
We'll lodge in some village on Tweed, 

And love while the feather'd folks sing. 

How does my love pass the long day? 

Does Mary not tend a few sheepr 
Do they never carelessly stray, 

While happily she lies asleep? 
Tweed's murmurs should lull her to rest; 

Kind nature indulging my bliss. 
To ease the soil pains of my breast, 

Fd steal an ambrosial kiss. 

'TIs she does the virgins excel ; 

No beauty with her may compare ; 
Love's graces around her do dwell j 

She's fairest where thousands are fair. 
Say, charmer, where do thy flocks stray? 

Oh I tell me at noon where they feed? 
9iall I seek them on sweet winding Tay, 

Or the pleasanter banks of the Tweed ? * 

* He following infoniiatiaD reapecting this song has been 
kctcd b; Bcsns. " la Ramsay's Tsa-table Miscellany, he 
u> that about tbirty of tlw Boags in that publication were 
worka cf «oaie young gentlemen <J hia aoqaaintance ; wbicb a 
are marked with tbe lettOTS D. C &c~01d Mr. Tttlec 
Waedboatehe, tha wortliy and able defender of the bsBn(< 
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THE LAMMIE. 



Whae hae ye been a' day, my boy Tammy? 
Whar hae ye been a' day, my boy Tammy? 

IVe been by burn and flow'ry brae. 

Meadow green and mountain grey. 

Courting o' this young thing, 
Just come frae her mammy. 

hii whar gat ye that young thing, my boy Tammy? 
I gat her down in yonder howe. 
Smiling on a broomy knowe. 
Herding ae wee lamb and ewe 
For £er poor mammy. 

What said ye to the bonnie bairn, my boy Tammy? 
I prais d her een, sae loyely blue. 
Her dimpled cheek, and cherry mou;«— 
i pree'd it aft, as ye may true 1 — 
She said, she'd tdl her mammy. 

I held her to my beating heart, my youngs soy smiling 
Lammiel 



^ptm of Soots, told me that the songs marked C. in the Tea- 
CoUb, were the composition of a Mr. Crawforo, of the house of 
Acfanames, who was afterwards unfortmiately drowned coming 
tron Franoe.— 'As Tttler was most intimately acquainted with 
Allan Ramsay, I think the anecdote may be depended on. Of 
consequence, the -beantiful song of Tweedside is Mr. Graw- 
f«ED*8, and indeed does great honour to his poetical talents. He 
was a RaBERT Crawford; the Mary he celebrates, was a Mary 
Stiwart, of the Castlemilk family, afterwards married to a Mr. 
JoBv Ritchie." In opposition to the above, however, Mr. 
Walter Scott, in b note to his Mamdon^ informs us that 
Tweedtide was composed in honour of a Miss Mary Liliab 
Sk»TT, of the Hard«i family, — a .lady who has been also -cele- 
Kited M the Pkmer if VarroK' 
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I hae a house, it cost me dear, 
I've walth o' plenishen and geer ; 
Ye*8e get it a' war't ten times mair. 
Gin ye will leave your mammy. 

The smile gade afT her bonnie face — ^I maun na le) 
my mammy; 
She's gi'en me meat, she's gi'en me claise. 
She's been my comfort a' my days; — 
My Other's death brought monie waes — 
I canna leave my mammy. 

We'll tak her hame and mak her fain, my ain kii 
hearted Lammie ! 
We'll gie her meat, we'll gie her claise. 
We'll be her comfort a* her days. 
The wee thing gie's her hand, and says,— 
There 1 gang and ask my mammy. . 

Has she been to kirk wi' thee, my boy Tammy? 
She has been to kirk wi' me. 
And the tear was in her ee, — 
But O ! she's but a young thing. 
Just come frae her mammy. 



^|%%%»%%«»^%'%%|% 



TODLEN BUTT, AND TODLEN BEN. 

When I've a saxpence under my thum. 
Then I'll get credit in ilka town : 
fiut ay when I'm poor they bid me gang by; 
.0 1 poverty parts good company. 

Todlen hame, todlen home, 
Cou*dnla my love come todlen hame? 

Fair-fa' the gudewife, and send her good sale, 
Sbegi'es us white bannocks to dcink her ale» 
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Syne if that her tippenny chance to be sma'y 
We'll take a good scour o't, and ca't awa. 

Todlen home, todlen hame^ 

As round as a neep come iodlen tort^. 

My kimmer and I lay down to deep, 

Wi' twa pint-stoups at our bed feet ; 

And ay when we waken'd, we drank them dry : 

What think ye o' my wee kimmer and I ? 

Todlen butt, and todlen ben, 

Sae round at my love comes todlen home. 

Leeze me on liquor, my todlen dow, 
Te're ay sae good-humour'd when weetingyour mou: 
When sober sae sour, ye'U fight wi' a flee; 
That's a blyth sight to the b^mies and me. 

When todlen hame, todlen hamef 

When round as a neep ye come todlen home* * 



%%%^^<»%%^r» 



THE WEE THING. 

Saw ye my wee thing ? Saw ye mine ain thing ? 

Saw ye my true love down on yon lea ? 
Cross'd she the meadow yestreen at the gloamin ? 

Sought she the bumie whar flow*rs the haw tree? 

* There is a remark of Burns's on this song, upon D^iich 
there may exist some diversity of opinion. He says, " it is 
periiaps ike first bottle song that ever was composed;" meaning 
nidod>tedly that it is the first, not in point of time, but in p<nnt 
of merit Let this, however, be as it may, it is certain there 
are thousands of sterling, honest hearts, in this and every other 
ooontry , who have often experienced the force and tmth of one 
fine of it is jNVtU!olBiw.«< 1 poverty pax\s gQO^com\«K*3r 
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Her hair it is lint>white; her skin it is milk-white; 

Dark is the blue o' her saftt rolling ee ; 
Red, red her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses:— 

Whar could my wee thing wander frae me? 

I saw na your wee thine, I saw na your un thing. 
Nor saw I your true love down by yon lea; 

fiut I met my bonnie thing late in the gloamin, 
Down by the burnie whar flow'rs the haw tree. 

Her hair it was lint-white; her skin it was milk-white ; 

Dark was the blue o' her ^aft rolling ee; 
Red ware her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses: 

Sweet ware the kisses that she ga'e to me ! 

It was na my wee thing, it was na my un thing. 
It was na my true love ye met by the tree : 

Proud is her leel heart ! modest her nature ! 
She never loo*d onie, till ance she loo'd me. 

Her name it is Mary ; she's frae Castle-Cary : 
Aft has she sat, when a bdrn, on my knee:— 

Fair as your face is, war't fifty times fairer. 
Young bragger, she ne'er would gie kisses to thee! 

It was then your Mary; she's frae Castle-Cary; 

It was then your true love I met by the tree: 
Proud as her heart is, and modest her nature. 

Sweet ware the kisses that she ga'e to me. 

Ssur gloom'd his dark brow, 'blood-red his cheek grew, 
Wild flash'd the fire frae his red rolling ee! — 

Ye's rue sair, this morning, your boasts and your 
scorning : 
Defend ye, ftuise trtutor i fu' loudly ye lie. 

Awa wi' beguiling, cried the youth, smiling.— 

Aff went the bonnet; the lint-white locks flee; 
The belted plaid fa'ing, her white bosom shawing, 
dr stood the lov'd maid wi'. th^ dark roUlDg ee ! 
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bit my wee thing! is it mkie un. thing! 

Is it my true love here that I see! 
Jamiey forgie me; your heart's constant to me; 

m never mair wander, dear laddie^ firae thee! 



THE BANKS O' GLAIZART. 

ToN«—*» XocAeroc* Side." 

Now flow'ry summer comes again. 
And dedcBjny. native, bonnie plain. 
While feather'd warblers swdl the strain, 

Aroun' the banks o* Glaizart. 
Our woody, . wild, romantic glens. 
Our flow'ry groves, and fairie dens. 
Form heart-enliv'ning, charming scenes, 

Aroun' the banks o' Glaizart. 

In childhood's days, sweet dawn o' life. 
Unknown to sorrow, care, and strife, 
> Aft hae 1 rov'd -mid pleasures rife, 

Upon thy- baolcs, sweet Glaizart. 
'There too, £ur jeanie, maid g* glee, 
In youthfu' days engag'd my e'e. 
And first her jaaaa I blythe did prie. 

Upon thy banks, sweet Glaizart. 

charming are the tow'ring Fells, 
Whare rural pleasure kindly dwells; 
And lovely are the blooming belles. 

That grace thy banks, sweet Glaizart. 
Hare Nature's han', in days o* yore, 
lliat after-swains might her adore, 
Bequeath'd the peerless gifts, in store. 

That grace thy banks, sweet Glaizart; 

Yes, wi' that bonnie Clachan Glen, 
Whare bircUea chant the artless strain. 
Her warks she crown'd — and mark'd her au» 
The bonnie banks o' Glaizart, 
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Eclipsing a' her favours high. 
She bljrthe proclaim'd wi' smiling eye, 
" Now, never now, shall scene outvie 
** The bonnie banks o* ^jlaizart." * 



THE FLOWER OF CALEDONIA. 

. Since uncle's death Fve lads anew. 
That never came before to woo; 
But to the laddie I'll be true. 
That loo'd roe first of onie, O : 
I've lads anew since Fve got gear. 
Before, my price they'd hardly speer; 
But nane to me is half so dear. 
As my true lover Johnnie, O. 

Weel do I mind o* auld langsyne. 
How they wou'd laugh at me and mine; 
Now 1*11 pay them back in their aii^coin. 
And show them I love Johnnie, O. 

* This song, written by a young man, a native of the plac 
where the scene is laid, was obtained from him (at insertion, i 
long with some others, in consequence of a special reqoest t 
that purpose. 

Glaizart is a beantiful winding streandet in the parish of Cam| 
sie : it rises in the northern part of the lofty ric^ of monntaii 
called the Campde Fdkf meanders through the romantic ^ei 
of Glen-Dawin and the Clachan, and runs^through the most fertil 
haughs and meadows in that part of the parish, till it joins th 
Kelvin near the borough of Kiridntilloch.— The Clachan Glei 
alluded to in the 4th verse, lies at the back of the romantic t£ 
lage of the Clachan, between two ridges of the* Fells.— Thefl 
verses were vmtten in summer, (1815) when, enrob'd in Ni 
ture*s richest mantle, it formed one of the most beantifnl and pu 
oe scenes in the west of SooUaDd. 
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Weel mind I, in my youthfu' days. 
How happy I've been gath*rin' daes. 
And rowin' on yon breckan braes, 
Wi' the flower of Caledonia. 

The Laird comes o'er and tells my dad. 
That surely I am turning mad. 
And tells my mam I lo'e a lad 
That's neither rich nor bonnie, O. 
The Laird is but a silly gowk, 
An' tho' my Johnnie has nae stock, 
Yet he's the flow'r o' a' the flock. 
And the pride of Caledonia. 

When to the Laird I wrought for fee. 
He wadna look nor speak to me. 
But now at breakfast, dine, and tea. 
He'd fain mak me his cronie, O ; 
But sure as gowd cures the heart-ach, 
It*s only for my siller's sake; 
The mair o* me that they a* make. 
The mair I lo*e my Johnnie, O. 

But now my wedding day is set, 
'When ril be married to my pel^ 
With pleasure I will pay the ddi)t, 
Fve awn sae lang to Johnnie, O. 
Come, fiddler, now cast aff your coat, 
We*s dance a reel upon the spot. 
Flay Jockie's made a wedding o% 
IVe sign'd my cockemonie, O. 

Now laddies keep your lassies till't. 
And lassies a* your coaties kilt. 
And let us hae a canty lilt, 
Since I hae g6t my Johnnie, O ; 
Tve got my heart's desire at last, 
Hio' many frowns between us past. 
And dnce we're tied baith hard and fast, 
. llfqr peace crown Caledonia. 
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THE YELLOW HAIR'D LADDIE. 

The yelIow-hair*d laddie sat down on yon brae» 
Cries, Milk the ewes, lassie, let nane o* them gae; 
And ay as she milked, and ay as she sang. 
The yellow-hair'd laddie shall be my gudeman. 
And ay as she fnilkedf ^c. 

The weather is- cauld, and my claithing Is thin. 
The ewes are new clipped, they winna bught ia$ 
They winna bught in, although I should die ; 
O yellow-hair'd laddie, be kind unto me. 
T^ey winna bught^ S^c, 

The gudewife cries butt the house, Jenny, come ben. 
The cheese is to mak, and the butter's to kirn; 
Though butter and cheese, and a* should e'en sour, 
I'll crack and kiss wi' my love ae lang hauf hour: 
It's ae lang hauf iiour, jand we'se e'en mak it three, 
For the yellow-hair'd laddie my gudeman shall be. 



1^%^^ ^ ^%/*/%^^/%^^ 



THE BONNIER BANKS OF AYR. 
Tune—" Roslin Castle,"* 

The gloomy night is gath'ring fast, 
Loud roars the wild inconstant blast ; 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain« 
I see it driving o'er the plain ; 
The hunter now has left the moor« 
The scatter'd coveys meet secure. 
While here I wander, prest with care. 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 

The autumn mourns her rip*ning corn 
By early winter's ravage torn; 
Across her placid, azure sky. 
She sees the scowling tempest fly: 
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Chill runs my blqod to heSr it rave^ 
I think upon the stormy ware, 
Where many a danger I must dare. 
Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

'Us not the surging billow's roar, 
*Ti8 not that fatal^ deadly shore, 
Tho* death in ev'ry shape appear. 
The wretched have no more to fear r 
But round my heart the ties are bound, 
That heart transpierced with many a wound ; 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear. 
To leave the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

Farewell, old Coila's hills and dales. 
Her heathy moors and winding yales; 

I The scenes where wretched fancy roves, 

I Pursuing; past, unhappy loves ! 

' Farewell m^ friends ! farewell, my foes ! 

My peace with these, my love with those— 
The bursting tears my neart declare, — 
Farewell, the bonnie banks of Ayr ! * 

* Poor Burns ! He ** composed this song as he convoyed hi» 

^>^ 80 fiur on the road to Greenock, where he was to emhark in 

ifeir days for Jamaica.'' He thought it was to he ** the last he 

''loaldever measure in Caledonia.'* He **-had taken the last 

^i^ewell of his few friends," and he meant it " as a farewell 

obge to his native land." This was at a period of his life wlien 

^ was known only to a few. He had not as yet been raised to 

that pinnacle of celebrity he afterwards occupied. The fame of 

m genius had not yet been so widely spread as to break down 

^W barriers which custom generally interposes to preclude free- 

^ of iateroourse betwixt men of different ranks in life. He 

W thus been prevented from entering those circles of society so 

^genial to his soul, and in which he wras so well qualified to 

>Mne.— But he had long struggled with severe laboui ^svii^Vso^.* 
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« 

THE LAIRD. 



TuKE — " The Mucking o* Geordie*s Byre" 

t 

The Laird wha in riches and honour 

Wad thrive, should be kindly and free* 
Nor rack the poor tenants, who labour 

To rise aboon poverty : 
Else like the pack-horse that's unfother'd. 

And burdened, will tumble down faint; 
Thus virtue by hardship is smother'd. 

And rackers aft tine their rent. 



less poverty ; and, to add to his distress, the froits e£ a coaii6X' 
ion he had formed with Jean Armour (afterwards Mrs. Burns> 
became so apparent, that be was obliged to takeinmiediate steps 
to prevent the disgrace which was likely to ensue. He proposed 
two honourable expedients to her parraits. The first was to mako 
confession of an irregular marriage, then embark for Jamaicat 
and there endeavour to provide the means of maintaining his 
wife. The other was to remain at home, if more agreeable to 
them, and by his labours preserve her from want tiU circnm- 
stances became more favourable. They were pleased, however, 
with neither of these propositicms; but judged it more proper that 
the marriage papers should be cancelled. Miss Armour yidded, 
though reluctantly; and the Bard was obliged to acquiesce in a 
sentence which he knew to be unjust, but which he had no power 
to control StiU, however, he was bent on doing her justice ; 
and as his prospects were so gloomy in his own country, he de- 
termined on seeking in Jamaica that competence without whidi 
he well knew he could never expect the consent of her parents to 
their union. It is known that he was at length deterred from his 
purpose by the herpes some of his friends had excited <^ the suc- 
cess that might attend the publication of his Poems in Edinbnrgh, 
whhher be shortly afterwards repaired, and met with a reception 
^oa/ to hk hig^t wiahea, 

4 
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THE LASS OF BALLOCHMYLE. 

'TvAB evilly the dewy fields were green. 

On e?'ry blade the pearls hang; 
The zephyr wanton'd round the Dean, 

And bore its fragrant sweets alang : 
In ev'ry gleii the mavis wag. 

All nature listening seem^ the ^Hiile» 
Except where greenwood echoes rapg, 

Amang the braes o' Bailochmyle. 

With careless step I on¥rard straj^d. 

My heart rejoicd in Nature's joy. 
When musiiu in a lonely glade, 

A maiden rair I chanc d to spy; 
Her look was like the moming^s eye. 

Her air like Nature's vernal smile; 
The lily's hue^ and rose's dye, 

Bespake the lass o' Bailochmyle. 

Fair is the mom in flow'ry May, 

And sweet is night in Autumn mild. 
When roving through the garden gay. 

Or wand'niv in tae lonely wild ; 
Bat woman, mture's darling child ! 

There all her charms she does compile; 
£? 'n there her other works are foil'd 

By the bonnie lass o' Bailochmyle. 

had she been a country maid. 

And I the happy country swain. 
Though shelter'd in the lowest shed 

That ever rose on Scotland's plain ! 
Through weary winter's wind and rain. 

With joy, with rapture, I would toil 
And nightly to my bosom strain 

The bonnie lass o' Ballochmyle. 

K 
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Then pride might climb the dipp'ry steep. 

Where fame and honours lony shine; 
And thirst of gold might tempt the deq). 

Or downward seek the Indian mine. 
Give me the cot below the pine. 

To tend the flocks, or till the soil. 
And ev'ry day have joys divine 

Wi' the bctfinie lass o' Ballochmyle. * 

• This song has been considered, imd perhaps with justice, 
one of the richest and most finished effusions of Buhns's Mi 
The name <^the'heroine has not been mentioned, but it has I 
said that she was <■ a celebrated beauty of the West of ScotUu 
and that ** the charms of her perscm corresponded with the d 
acter of her mind.** Onr Bard's rencontre with her was not 
titious, nor did he leave her IcHig in ignorance of the entliusl 
she had inspired. The following is an extract from the letter 
sent to her, indosug the song. It is highly descriptive, hot! 
the surrounding scenery, and <^ his own feelings at the mouM 
and is, perhaps, one of the finest passages to be found in his p 
writings, or indeed, in any writings in the English languaget 

<* The scenery was nearly taken from real life, though I < 
say. Madam, you do not recc^ect it, as I believe you* scar 
noticed the poetic reveur as he wandered by you. I had n 
out as chance directed, in the favourite haunts of my mase, 
the banks of the Ayr, to view nature in all the gaiety of the 
nal year. The evening sun was flaming over the distant wes 
hills; not a breath stirred the crimson opening blossom, or 
verdant spreadbg leaf..— It was a golden moment for a p( 
heart I listened to the feathered warblers, pouring their 
mony on every hand, with a congenial kindred regard, and 
quently turned out of my path, lest I should disturb their 1 
scMigs, or frighten them to ^mother station. Surely, said 
myself, he must be a wretch indeed, who, r^ardless of year 
monious endeavour to please him, can eye your elusive fligb 
discover your secret recesses, and to rob you <^ all the pro| 
natan gives yoa, your dearest comforts, your helpbss iiestl 
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I 

TELL ME HOW FOR TO WOa 
TuNX— « fonnitf Dundee*** 

Oh ! tell me» oh tell me bonnie young lassie ! 

Oil tdl me yonng lassie how for to woo 1 
Oh tell me, oh tell me bonnie sweet lassie ! 

Oh tell me sweet lassie how for to woo ! 
Saj, maun I roose your cheeks like the morning? 

Lips like the roses fresh moisten'd wi' dew ? 
Sb/, maun I roose your een's pawkie scorning ?— • 

Oh ! tell me, oh tell me how for to woo ! 

Far hae I wandered to see the dear lassie! 

Far hae I ventured across the saut sea ! 
Far hae I Yentur'd owre moorland and mountain, 

Houseless, and wearie, sleep'd cauld on the lea I 
Ke^er hae I tried yet to mak luve to onie ; 

For ne'er loo'd I onie till ance I loo'd you ; 
Now we're alane in the green-wood sae bonnie !— • 

Oh ! tell me, oh tell me how for to woo 1 

Sm the hoary hawthorn twig that shot across the way, what 
ttrt at such a time bat most have been interested in its welfare, 

I* 

ol wished it preserved irora the rudely-browsing cattle, or the 
ntheriog eastern blast? Such was the scene— «nd snch the 
ov, when, in a comer of my prospect, I spied one of the fair^ 
it pieces of Nature's workmanship that ever crowned a poetic 
uidscape, or met a poet's eye ; those vis]<niary bards excepted 
rho hold ooiiimerce with aerid beings ! Had Calunmy and Vil- 
i>y taken my walk, they had at that moment sworn eternal 
tipe with such an object 

** What an hour of inspuration for a Poet ! It would hava 
siaed plain, dull, historic prose into metaphor and measure. 

** The enclosed song was the work of my return home ; and 
jofaaps it but poorly answers what might have been expected 
'OB such a scene." 

£2 
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What care I for your wand'ring, voung laddie ! 

What care I for ^our crossing tne sea ! 
It was na for naithing ye left poor young Peggy;- 

It was for my tocher ye cam to court me; — 
Say, hae ye gowd to busk me aye gawdie? 

kibbansy andperlins, and brrast-knots enew? 
A house that is cantie, wi' walth in*t, my laddie 

Without this ye nerer need try for to woo. 

I hae na gowd to busk ye aye «iwdie ! 

I canna buy ribbans and perlins enew ! 
I've naithing to brag o* house, or o' plenty ! 

I've little to gie but a heart that is true — 
I cam na for tocher— I ne'er heard o' oliie ; 

I never loo'd P^gv, nor e'er brak my vow. — 
Tve wander'd, poorfool ! for a face fause as boi 

—•I little thought this was the way for to woo 

Hae na ye roos'd mv cheeks like the morning ! 

Hae na ye roos'd my cherry-red raou ! 
Hae na ye come owre sea, moor, and mountain, 

What mair, my dear Johnnie, need ye to woo? 
Far hae ve wander'd, I ken, my dear laddie I 

Now that ye've found me, there's nae cause to 
Wi' health we'll hae plenty — PU ne'er eang^ gaw 

I ne'er wish'd for mair than a heart that is tru 

She hid her fair face in her true lover's bosom ; 

The saft tear o' transport fill'd ilk lover's ee ; 
The burnie ran sweet by their side as they sablnt 

And sweet sang the mavis aboon on the tree- 
He clasp'd her, he pressed her, and ca*d her his h 

And aften he tasted her hinny-sweet mou; 
And ave 'tween ilk smack she sigh*d to her Johm 

Oh f laddie ! oh laddie ! — tueel can ye woo ! 
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BESS THE 6AWKIE. 

Bltthe young Bess to Jean did say. 

Will ye-gang to yon sunnie brae. 

Where nocks do feed, and herds do stray, 

And sport a while wi* Jamie? 
Ah, na, lass ! I'll no gang there. 
Nor about Jamie tak a care. 
Nor about Jamie tak a care. 

For he's ta'en up wi' Mag^e. 

For hark, and I will tell you, lass. 
Did I not see young Jamie pass, 
Wi' meikle blytheness in his face. 

Out owre the muir to Maggie : 
I wat he ga'e her raonie a kiss. 
And Maggie took them nae amiss; 
'Tween ilka smack pleas'd her wi' this, 

** That Bess was but a gawkie. 

^ for when a civil kiss I seek, 

** She turns her head, and thraws her cheek, 

** And for an hour she'll hardly speak: 

** Wha'd no ca' her a gawkie? 
** But sure my Maggie has mair sense, 
** She'll gie a score without offence; 
** Now gie roe ane into the mense, 

** And ye shall be my dawtie.'' 



99 



^ Jamie, ye hae monie ta'en, 
' Bat I will never stand for ane 
* Or twa when we do ineet a^ain, 

' So ne'er think me a gawkie.' 
'^ Ah, na, lass, that cann^be ; 
'' Sic thoughts as thae are far frae me, 
** Or onie thy sweet face that see, 

" E'er to think thee a gawkie.** 

£ S 
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But, whisht, nae mair o* this we'll speal 
For yonder Jamie does us meet ; 
Instead o' Meg he kiss'd sae sweet, 

I trow he likes the gawkie. 
** O dear Bess, I hardly knew, 
" When I came by your gown sae new ; 
** I think you've got it wet wi* dew." 

Quoth she, * that's like a gawkie ; 

* It's wat wi' dew, and *twill get rain, 

* And I'll get govnis when it is gane ; 

* Sae ye may gang the gate ye came, 

• And tell it to your dawtie.* 
The guilt appeared in Jamie's cheek; 
He cry'd, " O cruel maid, but sweet, 
** If I should gang anither gate, 

" I ne'er could meet my dawtie." 

The lasses fast frae him they flew. 
And left poor Jamie sair to rue. 
That ever Maggie's face he knew. 

Or yet ca'd Bess a gawkie. 
As they gade owre the muir they sang, 
The hills and dales wi' echo rang. 
The hills and dales wi' echo rang, 

* Gang o'er the muir to Maggie.' * 

• It is not exactly known who composed either tlu 
the Music of Beaa the Gawkie. ** The Song shows,^ 
Burns observes, ** that the Scottish Muses did not s 
when we lost Ramsay and Oswald, as I have good re 
lieve that the verses and music are both posterior to 1 
these two Gentlemen.— It is a beautiful song, and in 1 
Scottish taste. We have few pastoral compositions, 
pastoral of nature, that are equal to this." Oswald 
A Mosic-seller in London, published a large collection 
tunes called the Caledonian^s Pocket Companion, and 
wise celebrated both as a composer and performer ' 
»osic. 
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MARY, 0. 
TuNM— " Gloomy Winter*s now atoa. 



II 



Tjulling Harp, come let us sing. 
Come let me brace ilk gowden string. 
And warble owre some bonnie spring. 

In praise o' my sweet Mary, O. 
The lay along let sweetly move. 
Freely let the love-notes rove. 
Peerless, yea, resound my love> 

My blythe, piy bonnie Mary, 0« 
For O she's handsome, sweet, and fair. 
Blooming, sprightly, mild, and rare; 
Ne*er shall maid wi* her compare. 

My blythe, my darling Mary, 0* 

Tlio* BuBNs divine, in rapture keen. 
Sang sweetly o' his " Bonnie Jean^^ 
She scarcely e*er in shape or mien. 

Could match my bonnie Mary, O. 
Tho' Tannahili, in numbers fain, 
Extoird his '' Jeuie o Dumblane;* 
And tho* her praises charm ilk swain, 

Exceird she's now by Mary, O. 
had thae twa sweet Bards but seen 
This blooming maid o' bonnie mien. 
They'd tnn'd their heav'nly lyres I weed. 

And peerless made my Mary, O. 

Te pow*rs aboon, O guard frae harms 
The maid whase smile my bosom warms. 
And lang endow'd wi' rowth o* charms. 

Let bloom my bonnie Mary, O. 
O guide her thro* this dreary vale, 
0' sorrow, trouble, woe, and wail. 
And heav*n-ward when she soars, entail 

Eternal bliss on Mary, 0. 
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For O she's handsome, sweet, and fiur. 
Blooming, sprightly, mild, and rare; 
Ne'er shall maid wi' her compare. 
My blythe, my darling Mary, O. * 



i»%<^<%i%<%»>»»<%»»^ 



THE HIGHLAND LADDIE. 

The Lawland lads think they are fine. 
But O ! they're vain and idly gaudy; 

How much nnlike the grace(p' mien. 
And manly looks of my I^hland laddit 

O my, bonnie Highland laddie^ 
My handsome, charming Highland lad 
M(n/ heaven still guards and love rewa. 
The Lawland lass and her Highland Ic 

If I were free at will to choose. 
To be the wealthiest Lawland lady, 

rd tak young Donald without trews. 
With bonnet blue and belted plaictie. 

O my bonnie, 4^c, 

The brawest beau in burrows town. 
In a' his airs, wi' art made ready, 

Compar'd to him, he's but a down. 
He's finer far in's tartan plaidie. 

O my bonnie f S^c, 

O'er benty hill wi' him I'll run. 
And leave my Lawland kin and daddie; 

Frae winter's cauld, and simmer's sun. 
He'll screen me wi' his Highland plaidi< 

O my bonme, 4^c, 

* This piece, by no means unworthy of some of our bea 
tbe author of the •< Banks of GlaizarU" 
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A pidiited roonsy and silken bed. 
May please a Lawland laird and lady; 

But I can kiss, and be as glad. 
Behind a bush, in's Hignland plaidie. 

Few compliments between ns pass; 

I d^ him my dear Hi^land laddie. 
And he ca's me his Lawland lass, 

Syne rows me in beneath his plaidie. 

O my bonrtie, S^c. 

Ufae greater joy I'll e'er pretend. 
Than that his love prove ^ue and steady 

like mine to him, wmch ne'er shall end. 
While heay'n preserves my Highland laddies 

O my bonnie, 4rc, * 



^^%%^^i»%»%»% 



ADDRESS TO CALEDONIA. 
Tuiw— '« £rin go Bragh" 

^^tiDOHiA, mjr conntrv, thy rivers and fountunsy 
And green rartile vailies, exulting I sing: 

* SiaoetbflfeoKdi and fhiitless attempts of the Stewart f 
^^^to n|m poflMBHon of the Britith tlirdiMV--4]ieir right : 
^liieh hid beaii dedarad anil by the voioe of the nation, in oo 
^^qaenoe of ihdr firaqnent Tiolatians of the pablic law, and rabs 
^^tent ipolontaiy ahandoiunent of the country,— -the HigUm 
'^caUis liaa baea a Ikvomrite theme with the Scottish Muses. A 
then have been several songs, as well as tunes, of tt 
), an of them more or lass tinged with Jacobitiam; but, e 
^«pt the one here given, and another of later date to a differs 
Vtts, which will appear afterwards, none of them, perhaps, pc 
■Mfit eaomb taieoder them worthy of aVojifdik^cii^ii^N 
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How pleasant thy sweet blooming moorlands and mouQ« 
tains, 
When dressed in the gaudy profusion of spring; 
When fann'd by the soft summer sea breeze thy shore is ; 
When flocks bleat around us, and woods pour their 

chorus; 
And mild morning beams gild the landscape before us. 
All sparkling with dew-drops — ^How charming the 
scene! 

Healthy thy clime is, of mild temperature. 
Remote from the rage of the polar extremes, 

And distant from regions where languishing Nature 
Melts in the blaze of the sun's torrid beams, 

Happy land! where no'raging'vblcanoes'are roaring; 

Where no serpents hiss, no fell monstef devouring; 

No clcHids stored with death in thy horiz6n*l(5^'riog; 
Nor pestilence floats on thy wind's breezy wing. 

While, daring and prudent, thy sons fill their stations; 

Scarce equalled in Arts, and unrivalled in arms; 
For learning, thy fame resounds through the Nations; 

And peerless, thy daufih|ers,«in»yirtue^,apd charms. 
From times unrecorded my freedom descended. 
Through ages of hero^^ whose broad sword defended 
Thy Charters — ^while foes saw their vengeance expended 

Against thy wild mountains and borders in vain. 

Be plenty, my country, and peace thy possession. 

And freedom's bright sun-beams illume thy clear day; 
And far from thy shores be all want and oppression; 

While virtue's bold streams sweep corruption away. 
May friendship unite, and may love, and afiPection, 
And reason, thy children exalt to perfection: 
To guard thy lov'd shores,- be thy strength and protec- 
tion, - 1 • ■ . « 
While time rolls his ages unnumber'd away»* 

* This song is the production of Mr. Thobus Smith, wea^ 
TBT in Gallon of Glasgow. It Is a piece of considerable poeti- 
cal merit, and doea g;regX honoor io the \a^«ik\B<^ \3BA«AUior. 
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THE DAYS O' LANGSYNE. 

Whan war had broke in on the peace o' auld men. 
And frae Chelsea to arms they were summon*d a^in, 
Twa yet*rans grown grey, wi* their muskets sair foii'd, 
Wi' a sigh were relating how hard they had toiPd. 
Thd drum it was beating, to fight they incline, 
fiat ay th^ look'd bacK on the days o* langsyne. 

Hech, Davie, man, weel thou remembers the time. 
When twa brisk young callans, and just in our prime. 
The prince led us, conquered, and snaw*d us the way. 
And monie a braw chield we turn'd cauld on that day. 
Still again I wad venture this auld trunk o' mine, 
Could our gen'ral but lead, or we fight like langsyne. 

Bnt garrison duty is a* we can do; 

Tho* our arms are worn weak, yet our hearts are still 

trae: 
We car'd na for dangers by land or by sea. 
For time is tum*d coward, and no you and me: 
And though at our fate we may sadly repine, 
Youth winna return, nor the strength o langsyne. 

Whan after our conquests, it joys me to mind. 
How thy Jean caress d thee, and my Meg was kind; 
Aeyshar'd o* our danger, though ever sae hard. 
Nor car'd we for plunder, when sic our reward. 
Ht'd now they're resolv'd baith their hames to resign, 
And to share the hard fate they were us'd to langsyne. 



%i%^%^^%%^^^^ 



O'ER THE MUIR AMANG THE HEATHER. 

, ....■!■■ 1 

Coypi' thro' the craigs o* Kyle, 
Atowg the banme blooming heat\\et. 
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There I met a bonnie lassie, 
Keeping a' her ewes the^ther. 

Cfer the rnidr among the heather ^ 
O^er the mvir among the heather^ 
There I met a homAe lassie. 
Keeping d her ewes £^gtt^r. 

fiays I9 my dear, wfaare is thy hame? 

' In muir, or dale, pray tell me whidier? 4 

6aj^ she, 1 tent thae fleecy flocks I 

Xliat feed amang the blooming heather. r 

(fer the mtiir, 4^. 

We laid us down upon a bank, 
Sae warm and sunnie was the weather. 

She left her flocks at large to roTe 
Amang the bonnie blooming heather. 

0*er the muir, ^c. 

While thus we lay, she sang a sang. 

Till echo ran a mile and farther. 
And ay the burden o* the sang^ 

Was o'er the muir amang the heather. 

Cer the mvir, S^c, 

She charmM my heart, and ay sinsyne 

I cou'dna think on onie ither: 
By sea and sky ! she shall be mine! 

The bonnie lass amang the heather. 

Cfer the mtUr, 4r. * 

* We are prabobiy indebted to Beans for this Soog^ thongii bt 
was not the author of it He tells us « it is the ooaqpositioQ of 
a Jean Glovbr,— « gnl who was not od|y tt proatiiute, hot also a 
thief, and who, in #ne or «diar character, has visited nost of ths 
CoiTectioQ Houses in the West—She was born, I believo, in KiU 
jnamock.— I took the Kong down from her singingv as sho was 
atroUiag tbnough the conntiy with a slighimf-haiid bla ck g n a r d.'* 
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COME UNDER MY PLAIDIE. 
TuKB— " JbAnTwe Macgill** 

Come under my plaidie^ the night's ^aun to fa'; 
Come in frae the caiUd blast, the dnfl and the snaw; 
Come under my plaidie» and sit down beside me; 
There's room.in't, dear lassie! believe me, for twa. 
Come under my plaidie, and sit down beside me, 
ril hap ye frae ev'ry cauld blast that can blaw : 
Come under my plaidie, and sit down beside me. 
There's room in't, dear lassie 1 believe me, for twa. 

Gae 'wa wi' your plaidie ! auld Donald, gae 'wa, 
I fear na the cauld blast, the drifl, nor the snaw; 
Oae 'wa wi' your plaidie! I'll no sit beside ye; 
Ye might be my gutcher: — auld Donald, gae 'wa, 
Vm gaun to meet Johnnie, he's young and he's bonnie; 
He's been at Meg's bridal, fu' trig and fu* braw ! 
Dane dances sae lightly, sae gracefu', sae tightly. 
His cheek's like the new rose, his brow's like the snaw ! 

Dear Marion, let that flee stick fast to the wa'. 
Tour Jock's but a gowk, and has naething ava; 
The hale o' his pack he has now on his back ; 
He's thretty, and I am but threescore and twa. 
fie frank now and kin'ly, I'll busk ye aye finely; 
To kirk or to market they'll few gang sae braw; 
A bien house to bide in, a chaise for to ride in. 
And flunkies to 'tend ye as aft as ye ca'. 

My father ay tauld me, my mither and a', 
Sfe'd mak a gude husband, and keep me ay braw ; 
[fa true .1 loo Johnnie, he's young and he's bonnie. 
But, iraes me, I ken, he has naething ava ! 
[ hae little tocher, ye've made a gude offer ; 
?m nae mair than twenty ; my time is but sma' ! 
Sae gie me your plaidie, I'll creep in beside ye, 
[ tfaougfat yrd been aulder than threescore and twa! 

F 
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She craD in ayont him, bedde the stane wa% 
Whare Johnnie was lisPninj?, and heard her tell a* : 
The day was appointed! — his proud heart it dunted. 
And strack 'i^ainst his side as if bursting in twa. 
He wandered hame wearie, the night it was drearie. 
And, thowless, he tint his gate 'mang the deep snaw : 
The howlet was screamin', while Johnnie cried. Women 
Wad marry auld Nickif he*d keep -them ay braw. 

O the deil's in the lasses ! they i!:ang now sae braw. 
They'll lie down wi' auld men o' fourscore and twa; 
The hale o' their marriage is ^owd and a carriage; 
Plain love is the cauldest blast now that can blaw. 
Auld dotards, be wary ! tak tent wha ye marry. 
Young wives wi* their coaches they'll whup and they'll 

ca% 
Till they meet wi* some Johnnie that's youthfu' and 

bonnie, 
And they'll gie ye a horn on ilk ha£fet to claw. 



^iV^^^^^^^^^^ 



THE CHEVALIER'S LAMENT. 
TuNB— " Captain O^JTean:^ 

The small birds rejoice in the green leaves returning^ 

The murmuring streamlet runs clear thro' the vale; 
The primroses blow in the dews of the morning, 

And wild scatter'd cowslips bedeck the green dale. 
But what can give pleasure, or what can seem fair,' 

When the lingering moments are number*d by care? 
No birds sweetly singing, nor flow'rs gaily springing^ 

Can sooth the sad bo«om of joyless despair. 

The deed that I dar'd, could it merit their malice? 

A king and a father to place on his throne ! 
His right are these hills, and his right are these vallies, 

Where the wild beasts find shelter^but I can find none. 
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not my sufTrings, thus wretched, forlorn, 
rave g^lant friends, 'tis your ruin I mourn; 
ith prov'd so lo^al in hot bloody trial, 
! can.1 make it no better return? * 



%<%^^^»«%»>»»%% 



NANCY. 
Tone— «* JTumoun qfC^n," 

le day in autumn, an' just i' the gloamin, 
an'rin' adown by the burnie sae dear, 
do you think I should meet in my roamin', 
^ancy, sweet Nancy, my ain onjy dear 1 
ves o' the trees ware thick fa'ln around us, 
i* things look'd dowie but Nancy's fair face, 
ishin', she looked as the new ris'n moon does 
Q first she peeps out o' the watery space ! 

MB does not seem to have intended this for a Jaoobitical 
in he began to compose it. In a letter to one of his 
inclotong only the first verse, he sajs— *' Yesterday, my 
as I was riding throogfa a track of melanchc^y, joyless 
etween Galloway and Ayrshire, it being Sunday, I tum- 
ooghts to Psalms, and Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, and 
lorite air. Captain O'Kean, coming at length in my head, 
lese words to it.— I am tolerably pleased with the Terses ; 
lutve only a sketch of the tune, I leave it with yon to 
y ^t the measure of the music" The Gentleman, in 
dared himself highly delighted with the words, and the 
n which they fitted the tune; but, at the same time, 
issed a wish to have a verse or two more added in the 
style, and that they should be supposed to be ** sung 
> fatal field of Culloden by the unfortoiMte Charles.*' 
the Poet implicitly followed. 

F2 
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I gaz'd on her charms a' sae sweet an' inviting 

An' cried, O! ye powers wha govern above! 
Sure woman was made for man to delight in; 

An' cauld is that breast -ne'er enliven'd by love! 
For what can compare wi' the thriilin' emotion. 

The saft perturbation that swells i' the breast. 
The sigh that is breath'd wi' the utmost devotion. 

And the soul wi' delight an' wi' rapture opprest ! 

Whan Nature's asleep, an' the loud winds are roarin' 

Owre mountain an' dale, thro' valley an' tree. 
The charms o' my Nancy I still am adorin'. 

For they are as spring or as summer to me ! 
O fresh on her cheek are the new blawin' roses; 

Love flings his fond blinks frae the tail o* her ee; 
And deep in h^ bosom, there peace ay reposes, 

Wha'd banish it thence ? O I it ne'er shall be me ! 



%^>^<^>%^^^^»^^»^ 



THE HIGHLAND LASSIE, O. 
TuNB— ** Green grow the rashes** 

Nae gentle dames, tho* e*er sae fair. 
Shall ever be my muse*s care ; 
Their titles a* are empty show; 
Gie me my Highland lassie, O. 

Within the glen sae bushy, O, 
Aboon the plain sae rushy ^ O, 
/ set me down wi* right good wiU^ 
To sing my Highland lassie, O. 

Oh ! were yon hills and valleys mine ! 
Yon palace and yon gardens fine ! 
The world then the love should know 
I bear my Highland lassie, (X 

fVUhin the glen, 4t« 
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But fickle fortune frowns on me» 
And I maun cross the raging sea: 
But, while my crimson currents flow, 
ril love my Highland lassie, O. 
Within the glen, S^. 

Altho' thro* foreign climes I range, 
I know her heart will never change. 
For her bosom bums with honours glow. 
My faithful Highland lassie^ O. 
Wit/iin the glen, ^c. 

For her FU dare the billow's roar. 
For her FU trace a distant shore. 
That Indian wealth may lustre throw. 
Around my Highland lassie, O. 
Within the glen, 4^. 

She has my heart, she has my hand, 
By sacred truth and honour's band ! 
Till the mortal stroke shall lay me low, 
Fm thine my Highland lassie, O. 

Farewell the glen sae bushtf, O I 

Farewell the plain sae ruskyy O / 

To other lands 1 now must go 

To sing my Highland lassie, 0/ * 

* '* This,*^ says Burns, ** was a composition of mine in very 
niy life, before 1 was known at all in the world. My Highland 
•assie was a wann-hearted, charming young creature as ever 
lessed a man with generous love. After a pretty l(mg tract of 
le most ardent reciprocal attachment, we met, by app<»ntnient, 
1 the second Sunday of May, in a seqaestered spot by the banks 

Ajrr, where we spent the day in taking a farewell, before she 
UMiU embark for the West Highlands, to arrange matters a« 
9ng her friends for our projected change of life. At the dose of 
ttnmn following she crossed the ^ea to meet me at Greenock, 
liere she had scarce landed when she was seized with a malig- 
int fever, which hurried my dear girl to the grave in a few days, 
fore I could even hear of her illness.^ 

F 3 
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JOCKIE TO THE l^AIR. 

'TwAS on the mom of sweet May-day, 
When nature painted all things gay. 
Taught birds to sing, and iambs to play. 

And gild the meadows fair; 
Young Jockie, with the early dawn. 
Arose, and tript it o'er the lawn ; 
His Sunday's coat the youth put on. 
For Jenny vow'd away to run 

With Jockie to the fair; 
For Jenny vow'd, &c. 

The cheerful parish-bells had rung ; 
With eager steps he trudg'd along ; 
While flow'ry garlands round him hung, 

Which shepherds us'd to wear : 
He tap't the window. Haste my dear: 
Jenny, impatient, cried, Who's there? 
'Tis I, my love, and no one near. 
Step gently down, you've nought to fear. 

With Jockie to the fair; 
Step gently down, &c. 

My dad and mam are fast asleep. 
My brother's up, and with the sheep. 
And will you still your promise keep. 

Which I have heard you swear? 
And will you ever constant prove ? 
I will, by all the powers above ! 
And ne'er deceive my charming dove: 
Dispel those doubts, and haste, my love. 

With Jockie to the faur ; 
Dispel those doubts, &c. 

Behold the ring, the shepherd cried. 
Will Jenny be my charming bride, 
• Let Cupid be our happy guide. 
And Hymen meet us there. 
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den Jockie did his vows renew, 
e would be constant, would be true; 
is word was pledg'd, away she flew, 
'er cowslips tipt with balmy dew. 
With Jockie to the fair; 
0*er cowslips tipt, &c. 

[ raptures meet the jovful throng 
heir gay companions blythe and young, 
ach joins the dance, each joins tne song, 
To hail the happy pair; 
I turns there's none so fond as they, 
hey bless the kind propitious day, 
he smiling morn of blooming May, 
^en lovely Jenny ran away 
With Jockie to the fair; 
When lovely Jenny, &c. 



MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS. 
Tune — " JohnnieU Grey Breeks,** 

^HEN I upon thy bosom lean. 

And fondly clasp thee a' my ain, 
glory in the sacred ties 

That made us ane, wha ance were twain: 
i mutual flame inspires us baith. 

The tender look, the melting kiss : 
Wn years shall ne'er destroy our love, 

But only gie us change o' bliss. 

lae I a wish? it*s a' for thee; 

I ken thy wish is me to please; 
)ur moments pass sae smooth away. 

That numbers on us look and gaze: 
(Veel pleas'd they see our happy days, 

Nor envy's seV finds aught to \A.«snft\ 
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And ay when weaiy cares arise. 
Thy bosom still shall be my hame. 

I'll lay me there, and take my rest. 

And if that aught disturb my dear, 
I'll bid her laugh her cares away, 

Aiid beg her not to drap a tear: 
Hae I a joy? it's a' her ain; 

United still her heart and mine; 
They're like the woodbine round the trei 

liiat's twin'd till death shall them (tisj< 



BONNIE JEAN. 
TuNB — ** Ettrick Banks:* 

See spring her graces wild disclose. 
Birds sweetly chant on ilka spray; 

• We are informed by Burns that " this song was i 
of a very worthy, facetious old fellow, John Lapraii 
Dalfirani, near Moirkirk, which little property he was o 
sell, in consequence of some connexion as security for i 
sons concerned in that villanous bubble, the Ayr Bi 
has often told me that he composed this song one day 
wife had been fretting o*er their misfortunes." Fron 
may be inferred, that this is the identical song alluded i 
following stanzas of Burns's Epistle to J. Laprai^. 

On £uten^*en we had a rockin. 

To ca' the crack and weave our stockin* ; 

And there was muckle fun an' jokin. 

Ye need na doubt; 
At length we had a hearty yokin 

At sang about. 

There was ae sang amang the zest, 
Aboon them a' it pleas'd me best. 
That some kind husband had addrest 

To some sweet wife ; 
It thiri'd the heartstrings thro* the breast, 

A'totheUfe. 
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*Mang brGk>iny knowes the shepherd goes. 
White sportive lambkins round him play. 

£nraptuPd now I take my way. 
While joy enlivens a* the scene; 

Down by yon shaded stream I stray. 
To meet an' hail my bonnie Jean. 

Ye Kellbtirn groves^ by spring attir'd, 

Where zephyrs sport amang the flow'rs. 
Your fairy scenes I've aft admir'd, 

While jocund pass'd the sunnie hours. 
But doubly happy in your bow'rs. 

When fragrance scents the dewy e'en, 
I wander whare your streamlet pours. 

To meet an* hail my bonnie Jean* 

Let grandeur rear her lofty dome^ 

Let mad ambition kingdoms spoil. 
Thro' foreign lands let av'rice roam. 

An* for her prize unceasing toil; 
Give me fair nature's vernal smile. 

The shelter'd grove, and daisied green, 
I'll happy tread my native soil. 

To meet an* hail my bonnie Jean. 



^>»%<%%»%^<^»%^ 



WITHIN A MILE OF EDINBURGH. 

*Twa8 within a mile of Edinburgh town. 

In the rosy time of the year. 
Sweet flow'rs bloorn'd, and the grass was down, 
And each shepherd woo'd his dear. 
Bonnie Jockie, blythe and gay, 
Kiss'd sweet Jenny making hay: 
The lassie blnsh'd, and frowning ciyd, 

Na, na, it winna do; 
I casnA, canna, winna, winna, manTia bucVXe \a< 
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Jockie was a wag that never wad wed, 
. Tho' lang he had follow'd the lass; 
Contented she earn'd and ate her brown bread, 
And merrily tum'd up the grass. 
Bonnie Jockie, blythe and free. 
Won her heart right merrily. 
Yet still she blush'd, and frowning cry'd, 

Na, na, it winna do ; 
I canna, canna, winna, winna, manna buckle to 

But when he vow*d he wad mak her his bride^ 

Tho' his flocks and herds were not few. 
She gied him her hand, and a kiss beside^ 
And vow'd sheM for ever be true. 
Bonnie Jockie, blythe and free. 
Won her heart right merrily; 
At kirk she nae mair frowning cry'd, 

Na^ na, it winna do, 
I canna, canna, winna, winna, manna buckle to 



LAST TIME I CAME O'ER THE MUIR. 

The last time I came o'er the muir, 

I left my love behind me: 
Ye pow'rs! what pain do I endure. 

When soft ideas mind me. 
Soon as the ruddy morn display'd 

The beaming day ensuing, 
I met betimes my lovely maid, 

In fit retreats for wooing. 

Beneath the cooling shade we lay. 
Gazing and chastely sporting; 

We kiss'd and promb'd time awaj^ 
Till night spread her black curtain : 
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I pitied all beneath the skies, 
£y*n kings, when she was ni^ me; 

h raptures I beheld her eyes. 
Which could but ill deny me. 

Should I be call'd where cannons roar. 

Where mortal steel may wound me; 
Or cast upon some foreign shore. 

Where dan^rs may surround me ; 
Yet hopes agam to see my love. 

To feast on glowing kisses. 
Shall make my care at distance move. 

In prospect of such blisses. 

In all my soul there's not one place 

To let a rival enter ; 
Since she excels in ey'ry grace. 

In her my love shall centre. 
Sooner the seas shall cease to flow. 

Their waves the Alps shall cover; 
On Greenland's ice shall roses grow. 

Before I cease to love her. 

The next time I gang o'er the muir, 

She shall a lover find me; 
And that my faith is firm and pure, 

TTiough I left: her behind me. 
Then Hymen's sacred bonds shall chain 

My heart to her fair bosom; 
There, while my being does remain. 

My love more fresh shall blossom. 

' ** Ramsay found the first line of this song, which had been 
iierred as the title of the charming air, and then composed 
> rest of the verses to suit that line. This has always a finer 
iet than composing English words, or words with an idea fo- 
{■ to the spirit of the old title. Where dd titles of songs 
▼ey any idea at all, it will generally be found to he qjiitA ui 
apiritof theair." 
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THIS 19 NO MINE AIN LASSIE. 
TcKS — ** This is no mine ain House**^ 

O this it nomine otfi lassie. 
Fair though {he lassie be; 

O wed hen J wmc ain lassie, 
Kind love tr m her ee. 

I see a form, I see a face. 
Ye weel may wi* the fairest place : 
It wants, to me, the witching grace. 
The kind love that's in her ee. 

O this is no, 8^c. 

She's bonnie, blooming, straight^ and ta 
And lang has had my heart in thrall; 
And ay it charms my very saul. 
The kind love that's in her ee. 

O this is no, S^c. 

A thief sae pawkie is my Jean, 
To steal a blink, by a' unseen; 
But gleg as light are lovers' een, '^' 
When kind love is in the ee. /' 

O this ii no, S^c, 

It may escape th^ courtly sparks. 
It may escape the learned clarks ; 
But weel the watching lover marks 
The kind love that's in the ee. 

O this is no, S^c, 



^/V^^»^l^^^^%>»^>» 



SHE ROSE AND LET ME IN. 

The night her silent sable wore. 
And gloomy were the skies; 

Of glitt'ring stars appeared no more. 
Than those in Nelly's eyes. 
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When to her Other's door I oame> 

Where I had often been, 
I begg'd my fair^ my lovely dame. 

To rise and let me in. 

But she, with accents all diving 

Did my fond suit -reproife»- 
And while she chid my rash design. 

She but inflam'd my love. 
Her beauty oft had plea8!d before. 

While her brieht eyes did roll ; 
But virtue only nad the pow'r 

To charm my very soul. 

Then who would cruelly deceive. 

Or from such beauty part? 
I lov*d her so, I could not leave 

The charmer of my heart. 
My eager fondness I obeyed, 

Resolv'd she should he- mine. 
Till Hymen to my arms conveyed 

My treasure so divine. 

Now happy in my Nelly's love. 

Transporting is niyjoy;' 
No greater blassing can I prove. 

So blest a man am I: 
For beauty may a while retain 

The conquer d, fluttering heart. 
But virtue only is the chain. 

Holds, never to depart. 



THE LASS OF PATIE'S MILL. 

The lass of Patie's mill. 
So bonnie, blythe, and gay. 

In spite of all my skill, 
Hath stole my heart away. 

G 
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When tedding out the hay, 

Bareheaded on the green, .j 

Love 'midst her locks did play. 

And wanionM in her een. 

Her arms white, round, and smooth ; 

Breasts in their rising dawn ; 
To age it would give youth. 

To press them with his han*. 
Through all my spirits ran 

An extacv of bliss, ^ [ 

When I such sweetness fand 

Wrapt in a balmy kiss. 

Without the help of art. 

Like flow'rs which grace the wld^ 
Her sweets she did impart. 

Whenever she spoke or smil'd: 
Her looks they were so mild> 

Free from aJBTected pride. 
She me to love beguil'd; 

I wish'd her for my bride. 

Oh ! had I a* that wealth 

Hopetoun's high mountains fill, 
InsurM long life and health. 

And pleasure at my will; 
rdpromise, and fulfil. 

That none but bonnie she. 
The lass of Patie's mill, 

Should share the same with me. * « 

# Burns, in one of his letters, remarks, that *' 7%e Iaum ff 
Patters MUl is one of Ramsay's best songs.— In Sat Jobx Gbm- 
clair's Statistical Tolumes, are two clairas, one, I think, torn 
Aberdeenshire, and the other from Ayrshire, for the honoar «f ' 
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HER BLUE ROLLIjr EE. 
Tune — " Banks of the Devon," 

!t lassie is lovely as May-day, adorning 

Wi' gowans an' primroses ilka green lee; 

ho' sweet is the vi'let, new blown i* the morning. 

As tender an' sweet is her blue roUin' ee. 

say, what is whiter than snaw on the mountain? 

Or what wi' the red rose in beauty can vie ? 

es, whiter her bosom than snaw on the mountain^ 

And bonnie her face as the red rose can be. 

ee yon lowly cottage that stands by the wild wood, 

Hedg'd round wi' sweet briar and green willow tree; 
[Vas yonder 1 spent the first days of niv childhood. 

And first felt tJie power o' a love-rollm' ee. 
bough soon frae my hame and my lassie I wander'd. 

Though lang I've been tossing on fortune's rough sea, 
J dear was tne valley where Ettrick meander'd ; 

Ay dear was the blink o' her blue rollin* ee. 

for the evening, and O for the hour. 
When down by yon greenwood she promis'd to be; 
^en quick as the summer dew dries on the flower, 
A' earthly afiections and wishes wad flee. 

is fOQg. The following anecdote, which I had from the present 
r William Cunningham, of Robertland, who had it of the 
te JoHii, Earl of Loadon, I can, on such authorities, believe. 
Alsam Ramsay was residing at Loudon Castle with the thai 
irl, fioher to Earl John ; and one forenoon, riding or walking 
t t<^0ether, his Lordship and Allan passed a sweet romantic 
ot OB Inine water, still called " Patie*s Mill," where a bonnie 
m was ** tedding hay, bareheaded on the green." My Lord 
served to Allan, that it would be a fine theme for a song. 
imsay took the hmt, and lingering behind, he composed the 
it sketch of it, which he produced at dinner." 

G 2 
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Let Art and let Nature display their proud tret 
Let Paradise boast o' what ance it could gie 

As high is mj bliss, and as sweet is my pieasu 
In uie heart>melting blink o' my lassie s Uiic 



LOGAN WATER. 

O Logan, sweetly didst thou glide. 
That day I was my Willie's bride; 
And years sins3n[ie hae o'er us run. 
Like Logan to the simmer sun. 
But now th^ flow'ry banks appear 
Like drumlie winter, dark and drear. 
While mv dear lad maun (ace his &eSi 
Far, far me me and Logan braes. 

Again the merry month o' May 
Has made our hills and vallies gay; 
The birds rejoice in leafy bow'rs. 
The bees hum round the breathing floVn 
Blythe morning lifts his rosy eye. 
And ev'ning's tears are tears of joy: 
My soul, delightless, a' surveys. 
While Willie's far frae Logan braes. 

V^thin von milk-white hawthorn bush, 
Amang her nestlings sits the thrush; 
Her faithfu' mate will share her toil, 
Or wi* his song her cares b^uile. 
But I wi' my sweet nurslings here, 
Nae mate to help, nae.roate to cheer. 
Pass widow'd nights, and joyless days^ 
While Willie's far frae Logan braes« 
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O, wae upon you, men o' state, 
That bretnren rouse to deadly hate! 
As ye mak monie a fond heart mourn, 
Sae may it on your heads return ! 
How can your flinty hearts enjoy 
The widow's tears, the orphan's cry? 
But soon may peace bring happy days, 
And Willie hame to Logan braes ! * 



BONNIE DUNDEE. 

O WHARE gat ye that hauvermeal bannock? 
silly bUnd body, O dinna ye see? 

* Thb song is highly characteristic of the mind of Burns, 
Vrth on aoooont of the fine rural imagery it contains, and the 
mUs borst of indignant resentment, with which it finishes, a- 
l^bst those who make a trade of embroiling mankind, and of 
ipnsding, by means of war, misery and desolation over the face 
^ lociety. The temper in which it was composed b thus de- 
scribed, by the Poet himself, in the letter which accompanied it 
to the Editor of the Musical work in which it made its first ap- 
P^ttince.— '* Have yon ever, my dear Sir, felt your bosom ready 
to burst with indignation on reading of those mighty villains who 
tivide luBgdom against kingdom, desolate provinces, and lay na- 
^ioBs waste, oot of the wantonness of ambition, or often from 
1^ more ignoble passions ? In a mood of this kind to-day, I 
"BeoUected the air of Logan Water ; and it occurred to me that 
'to queruloos mdody had its origin from the plaintive indignation 
^ lOBe swdling, sofiering heart, fired at the tyrannic strides of 
Boat poUic destroyer ; and overwhelmed with private distress, 
tile conseqaence of a country's ruin. If I have done any thing 
>t aU like justioe to my feelings, the following song, composed 
^ tiiree-qnarters of an hour's meditation in oy elbow chair, 
^'oght to have some merit.'' 

G 3 
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I gat it frae a young brisk sodger laddie, 
Atween Saint Jonnstoun and bonnie Dundei 

O gin I saw the laddie that ga'e me't ! 
Aft has he doudl'd me upon his knee; 

May heaven protect my bonnie Scots laddie. 
And send nim safe hame to his baby and mi 

My blessings upon that sweet wee lippie, 
• My blessings upon that bonnie ee-bree! 
Thy smiles are sae like my blythe sodger laddie 

Thou's ay the dearer and dearer to me. 
But PU big a bower on yon bonnie bank. 

Where Tay rins wimplin bye sae clear. 
And I'll dead thee in the tartan sae fine. 

And mak thee a man like thy daddie dear. 



^^'^^^»iV»^%^^ 



I GAED A WAEFU' GATE YESTREEN. 

I GAED a waefu' gate yestreen. 

Agate, I fear, 1*11 dearly rue; 
I gat my death frae twa sweet een, 

Twa lovely een o' bonnie blue. 
,'Twas not her golden ringlets bright. 

Her lips like roses, wat wi' dew. 
Her heaving bosom lily white; 

It was her een sae bonnie blue. 

She talk'd, she smil'd, my heart she wil'd 

She charm'd my soul, I wistna how ; 
' And aye the stound, the deadly wound. 

Cam frae her een sae bonnie blue. 
Bot spare to speak, and spare to speed. 

She'll aiblins listen to my vow: 

Should she refuse, 1*11 lay my dead 

To her twa een saeboivmebV\i«. 
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LOVKLY JEAN. 
Tune— « Miss Admiral Gor4mCs Strathspeif.*^ 

Of a' the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west. 
For there the bbnnie lassie lives. 

The lass that I loo best : 
Tho' wild woods grow, and rivers row, 

Wi' monie a hill between, 
Baith day and night, my fancy's flight 

Is ever wi' my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flow'r, 

Sae lovely, sweet, and fair; 
I hear her voice in Uka bird, 

Wi' music charm the air : 
There's not a bonnie flow'r that springs^ 

By fountain, shaw, or green. 
Nor yet a bonnie bird that sings. 

But minds me o' my Jean. 

• 

Upon the banks o' flowing Clyde 

The lasses busk them braw ; 
But when their best they hae put oni, 

My Jeanie dings them a' ; 
In hamely weeds she far exceeds 

ITie fairest o' the town ; 
Baith sage and gay confess it sae, 

Tho^ drest in russet gown. 

The gamesome lamb, that sucks its dan^ 

Mair harmless canna be; 
She has nae faut, (if sic ye ca't,) 

Except her love for roe : 
The sparkling dew, o' clearest hue. 

Is like her shining een ; 
In shape and air, wna can compare 

Wi' my sweet lovely Jean? 
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O blaWy ye westlin winds, blaw saft 

Amane the leafy trees; 
Wi' geaUe giile» vae muir and dale. 

Bring hame Uie laden bees, 
And bring the lassie back to me 

That's ay sae neat and clean; 
Ae blink o her wad banish care, 

Sae lovely is my Jean. 

What sighs- and vows, amang the knowesy 

Hae past atween us twa ! 
How fain to meet, how wae to part 

That day she gade awa ! 
The powers aboon can only ken. 

To whom the heart is seen. 
That nane can be sae dear to me. 

As my sweet lovely Jean ! * 



'«%«%%«^^>%^%« 



I LOO'D NEAR A LADDIE BUT ANE. 
TuKi — " My Lodging is on the cold ground,'* 

I loo'd ne'er a laddie but ane. 

He loo*d ne'er a lassie but roe; 
He*s willing to mak me his ain, 

And his ain I'm willing to be: 
He has cofl me a rokelay o' blue. 

And a pair o' mittens 6' green ; 
The price was a kiss o* my mou'. 

And I paid him the debt yestreen. 

« BuKNs sayg he « composed this tong oat of compliineiit \ 
Mrs. Burns ;** but he adds the fbUowing— *< N. B. It was dariii 
the Honey Moon.*' It appears, however, that the first two Terse 
on)y are the prodnctioB of Burns. By whom the rest were con 
~ ' 'laakaawB to the Editor oC tViVa YTocV. 
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Let ithers brag weel o' their gear. 

Their land, and their lordiie d^^ree; 
i carena for ought but my dear. 

For he^s ilka thing lordiie to me: 
His words are sae ewar'd, sae sweet! 

His sense drives ils-fear far awa! 
I lisfcen-4-poor fool ! imd I greet. 

Yet how sweet are the tears as they fa' ! 

'. • \ ■ ' 

Dear lassie, he cries wi' a jeer. 

Ne'er heed what the «uld anes will say; 
Though we*ve littlia ta brag a' — ne'«r fear; 

What's gowd to a heart that is wae? 
Our laird has baith honours and wealth. 

Yet see how he's dwining wi' care; 
Now we^ tho' we've naithing but health. 

Are cantie and leel evermair. 

O Marion ! the heart that is true 

Has something mair costly than gear; 
nk e'en it has naething to rue; 

Ilk morn it has naeUiing to fear. 
Ye warldlings ! gae, hoard up your store. 

And tremble for fear ought ye tyne ; 
Guard your treasures wi' lock, bar, and door. 

While Ijere in my arms I lock mine ! 



He ends wi' a kiss and a smil< 

Waes me ! can I tak it amiss ! 
My laddie's unpractis'd in guile, 

He*8 free ay to daut and to kiss ! 
Ye lassies wha loo to torment 

Your wooers wi' fause scorn and strife, 
Plav your pranks— I hae gien my consent. 

And this night I am Jamie's for life. 
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THE BANKS OF THE DEVON. 

How pleasant the banks of the clear winding DevoiB^ 

With green spreading bushed and flow'rs blooming isLM^^ 
But the bonniest flow'r on the banks of the Devon, 

Was once a sweet bud on the braes of the Ayr. 
Mild be the sun on this sweet blushing flower. 

In the gay rosv room as it bathes in the dew; 
And gende the mil of the soft vernal shower, 

That steads on the ev'ning each leaf to renew. 

O spare the dear blossom, ye orient breezes. 

With chill, hoary wing, as ye usher the dawn! 
And far be thou distant, thou reptile, that seizes 

The verdure and pride of the garden and lawn ! 
Let Bourbon exult in his gay gilded lilies. 

And England, triumphant, display her proud rose; 
A fairer tmui either aooms the green values,. 

Where Devon, sweet Devon, meandering flows. ''^ 

TULLOCHGORUM. 

Come gie*s a sang, the lady cried. 
And lay your disputes all aside; 
What nonsense is*t for folks to chide 

For what's been done before thera. 
Let whig and tory all agree. 
Whig and tory, whig and tor/. 
Let whig and tory all agree 

To drop their whigmegmorum. 

* This is Dndoubtedly one of Burns*s best songs. He ha^ 
himself given the ii^owing account of it. " ThesQ verses wer0 
composed on a charming girl, a ML<ts Charlotte Hamiltok^ 
who is now married to Jambs M^Kituck Adair, Esq. Physi* 
cian. She is sister to my worthy friend Gavin Hamilton, of 
Mauchline ; and was born on the banks of Ayr, but was, at the 
time 1 wrote these lines, residing at Herveyston, in Clackmao* 
juuishjre, on tha romantic banks of the little river Devon. 
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Let whig and tory all agree 
To spend the nignt wi' mirth and glee^ 
And cheeHii' sine alang wi' me 
The Reel of Tullochgonim. 

Tullochgorum's my delight. 

It gars us a' in ane unite, 

And onie sumph that keeps up sjnte, 

In conscience I abhor him : 
Blithe and merry wc's be a', 
Blithe and merry, blithe and merry. 
Blithe and merry we's be a'. 

To mak a cheerfu* quorum; 
Blithe and merry we*s be a% 
As lang as we hae breath to draw. 
And dance, till we be like to fa'. 

The Red of Tullochgonim. 

There needs na be sae great a |5hrase 
Wi' bringing dull Italian lays; 
I wadna gie our ain strathspeys 

For hauf a bunder score o'm. 
They're dowff and dowie at the be8t» 
Dowff and dowie, dowff and dowie. 
They're dowff and dowie at the best, 

Wi' a' their variorum : 
They're dowff and dowie at the best. 
Their allegro's, and a' the rest. 
They canna please a Highland taste, 

Compar'd wi' Tullochgorum. 

Let warldlv minds themselves oppress, 
Wf fear o want, and double cess. 
And silly sauls themselves distress, 

Wi' keeping up decorum. 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit. 
Sour and sulky, sour and sulk^, 
Shall we sae soiir and sulky sit. 

Like auld Philosophorain? 
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Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Wi' neither sense, noi? mirth, nor wit^ 
And canna rise to shake a fit 
To the Reel of Tulloehgorum? 

May choicest blesrings. still attend,. 
Each honest-hearted open friend, . 
And calm and q^iet he his end,:. 

Be a' that's gude . before him. I 
May peace andplenty be his Lot, 
Peace and plenty, peace and plenfyr 
May peace and plenty be his lot. 

And dainties. a,great store o'm: . 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Unstain'd by any vicious blot ! 
And may he never want a groat . 

That's fond of Tullochgorum. 

But for the discontented fool, i 

Wha wants to be oppression's. tool,' 
May envy gnaw his rotten 9oul, 

And blackest. fiends, devour him! 
May dool and sorrow be .his chance, 
Dool and sorrow, dool and sorrow, - 
May dool and sorrow be his'chance. 

And honest souls, abhor him : 
May dool and sorrow be .his chance. 
And a' the jlls that come frae France; 
Whae'er he be that winna dance 

The Reel of TuUochgorum. * 

* << This first of songs," says Bjprv^i *' is tliemaster-pieoe of 
my old friend Skinmek. : He W8\9 passing. the jlay, at (the toWD 
of Cullen I think it was^.in a friend's house whose name was 
Montgomery. — Mrs. MonrrooMEaY ohaerviog, en i/icuium^* that 
the beautiful reel of Tullpchgonwi .wanted words, she begged 
them of Mr. Skinner, who gratified .her wishes, andtbe wishes 
^ every lover of Scottish song, in this most excellent balhul."* 
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CAULD KAIL IN ABERDEEN. 

Thebe's cauld kail in Aberdeen, 

And custocks in Stra'bogie, 
Whaur ilka lad roaun hae his lass. 

But I maun hae my coggie. 

For I maun hae my coggie^ troth, 

I catmawarU my cogg^: 
I wadfia gie my three-gir^d cog 

For a' the wives in Bogie* 

Johnnie Smith has got a wife 
Wha scrimps him o' his coggie ; 

But were she mine, upon my life, 
rd dook her in a bogie. 

For I fnaun hae my coggie, troth, 

I canna want my coggie ; 
I wadna gie my three^gir^d cog 

For a' the wives in Bogie. 

*Twa-three todlin weans hae they. 

The pride o* a' Stra'bogie ; 
Whene'er the totums cry for meat. 

She curses ay his coggie : 

Crying, Woe betide the three-gir^dcogf 
Oh, wae hetide the coggie ! 

It does mair'skaiih than a* the ills 
That happen in Stra*bogie, 

She fand him ance at Willie Sharp's; 

And what they maist did laugh at. 
She brak the bicker, spilt the drink. 

And tightly gowff'd his haffet : 

Crying, Wae betide the threc'gif^d cog f 

Oh, wae hetide the coggie 
It does mair skaith than S the iHs 

That happen in Stra*bogjie^ 
H 
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Yet here's to ilka honest soul, 
Wha*ll drink wi* me a coggie; 

And for ilk silly whingin fool. 
We'll dook him in the bogie; 

For I maun hae my coggie^ Sirs, 
I canna want my coggie; 

I wadna gie my three'g^d cog 
For a* the queans in Bogie^ 



^^^^^>% % /%%^^i%' 



ROSLIN CASTLE. 



'TwAs in that season of the year, 
When all ftin^ gav and sweet appear^ 
That Colin, with the morning ray, 
' Arose and sung his rural lay. 
Of Nannie's charms the shepherd sung. 
The hills and dales with Nannie rung; 
While Roslin castle heard the swain. 
And echoed back the cheerful strain. 

Awake, sweet Muse ! the breathing spring 
With rapture warms, awake and sing J 
Awake and join the vocal throng, 
Who hail the morning with a song: 
To Nannie raise the cheerful lay ; 
O ! bid her haste and come away; 
In sweetest smiles herself adorn. 
And add new graces to the mom ! 

O hark, my love ! on ev*ry spray. 
Each feathier'd warbler tunes his lay; 
'Tis beauty fires the ravtsh'd throng. 
And love inspires the melting song : 
Then 1^ my raptur'd notes arise, 
For beauty darta from 1^«aii\^^« e^^^ 
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And love my rising bosom warms^ 
And fills my soul with sweet alarms. 

come, my love! thy Colin's lay 

With rapture calls, O come away 1 

Come, while the Muse this wreath shall twine 

Around that modest brow of thine. 

! hither haste, and with thee bring 

That beauty blooming like the spring. 

Those graces that divinely shine. 

And charm this ravish'd breast of mine ! * 



THE SPINNING OT. 

Tune — " Rock and wee pickle tow" 

^ov Sandy, the winter's cauld blasts are awa. 
And simmer, we've seen the beginning o't ; 

ve lang been wearied o' frost and o' snaw. 
And sair hae 1 tir'd o' the spinning o't: 

* It appears that these beautiful verses were the prodnetiai 
RtcBABD HcwiT, a young man that Dr. Blacklock kept for 
le years as an amAanenais. He was a native of Cunber- 
ri, aaA sraa taken, when a boy, during the Doctor's residence 
tlttt quarter, to lead him. He addressed a copy of Terses to 
> Doctor on quitting his service. — Among them are the fol- 
i^g lines: 

** How oft theie plidns I've tiioughtless piest; 
V^lUntled or mng aome Fair distrest. 
When fiitc would steal a tear.** 

Uloding,** as it is said in a note, ** to a sort of narrative songs, 
cfa BBake no inconsiderable part of the innocent amusements with 
idi the country people pass the wintry nights, and of which 
author of the present piece was a faittiAil rehearser/'i— ^B/acA:• 
;*t Poewu. 

H 8 
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For when we were married our deeding was thio^ 
And poortithy ye ken, made me eident to spin, 
'Twas fun love o* you that first gart me begin. 
And blessings hae followed the spinning o't. 

When mornings were cauld, and the keen frpst and sn: 
Ware blawin', I mind the beginning o% 

And ye gaed to wark, be it frost or be*t thaw, 
My task was nae less at the spinning o't : 

But now we've a pantry baith muckle andiu* 

O' ilka thing gude for to gang in the mou'; 

A barrel o' ale, wi' some maut for to brew. 
To mak us forget the beginning o*t. 

And when winter comes back, wi' the snell hal and n 
Nae mair I sit down to the spinning o't. 

Nor you gang to toil in the cauld fields again. 
As little think on the beginning o*t: 

O' sheep we hae scores, and o* kye twenty-five, 

Far less we hae seen wad made us fu' biythe; 

But thrift and industry maks poor fouk to thrive, 
A clear proof o* that is the spinning o't. 

Altho' at our marriage our stock was bilit sma'. 

And heartless and hard the beginning o*t. 
When ye was engaged the owsen to ca'. 

And first my young skill tried the spinning o't; 
But now we can dress in our plaidies sae sma*, 
Fu' neat and fu' clean gae to kirk or to ha'. 
And look ay as biythe as the best o' them a% 
Sic luck has been o' the banning o't. 



THE FRIEND THAT'S AWA. 

The winter sat lang on the spring o' the year, 
^ar jgeed'time was late, and out in«aUxv%\ii«& dear; 
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fy mitber tint heart when she look'd on us a% 

Lnd we thoo^t upon them that were farest awa ! 

)! were they but here that are farest awa! 

)! were they but here that are dear to us a' ! 

)iir cares wou*d seem light, and our sorrows but sma*, 

f they were but here that are far frae us a* ! 

isst week, when our hopes were o'erclouded wi* fear, 

lnd nae ane at hame the dull prospect to cheer ; 

)ur Johnnie has written, frae far awa parts, 

i letter that lightens and bauds up our hearts. 

ile lays, ** My dear Mither, the' 1 be awa, 

' In love and afiection Vm still wi' ye a'; 

' While I bae a being, yese aye fiae a ha', 

* Wi' plenty to keep out the nrost and the snaw." 

Uj mither, o'eijoy'd at this change in her state, 
B^ the bairn that she doated on early and late, 
CKes thanks, night and day, to the GivEa of a', 
IWe*s been naething unworthy o' him that's awa! 
Hien, here is to them that are far frae us a*, 
Hie friend that ne'er fail'd us, tho' forest awa ! 
Healtfaf peace, and prospenty, wait on us a' ! 
Wa blythe coming-hame to the friend that's awa! ^ 



NEVER BE PEACE TILL JAMIE COMES HAME. 

^T yon castle wa*, at the close of the day, 
heard a ipan sing, tho' his head it was grey ; 



* This b another of the productions of Mr. John Mayne, 
1 certainly adds not a little to the (ame he has already ac- 
bred as a writer of Scottish Song. As the Editor is uncertain 
ether it has been set to original music, he has refrained from 
Bing a toxip for it 

H 3 
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And as he was singing, the tears fast down came— 
There'll never he peace till Jamie comes hame. 
The church is in ruins, the state is in jars> 
Delusions, oppressions, and murderous wars : 
We dare na weel say't, but we ken wha's to blame— 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

My seven bfaw sons for Jamie drew sword. 
And now I greet round their green beds in the yird: 
It brak the sweet heart o' my faithfu' auld daooe— 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 
Now life is a burden that bows me sair down. 
Sin' I tmt my bairns, and he tint his crown ; 
But till my last moments my words are the same— 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. * 

* Burns thought that ** when political combustkn oeued t0^ 
be the object of princes and patriots, it then became the )amh^ 
prey of historians and poets." The pro(Hiety of the seotian'^ 
cannot be questioned. He has accordin^y given many of hi^ 
pieces a political tinge, that would have been attended with se^ 
nous consequences to himself, had they been written Mf a oen^ 
tury ago. In this respect, the piece here given is not the leasts 
remarkable of his productions. The allusions are too palpable 
to be mistaken ; but, on this account, it would he unjust in th^ 
Extreme, to challenge, as has too often been done, either the 
rectitude or the loyalty of the Bard's principles. The recoUeo- 
tion of fallen greatness is calculated to inspire generous feel- 
ings even in the most common minds. Burns, it is well knownt 
was keenly alive to these feelings. Without supposing, tbws- 
fore, that he was unfriendly to the Protestant Succwsiob, or thai 
he seriously vrished to see the return of our exiled kings, wa 
can easily account for those pieces in which he has attempted 
to commemorate the heroic valour of those who strove to sup- 
port the tottering hopes of the latter— valour worthy of a BoUer 
cause, and of a happier fortune. 
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THE PLAID AMANG THE HEATHER. 
TuNx— " Old Highland Laddie:* 

The' wind blew hie owre muir and lea, 
And dark and stormy grew the weather; 

The rain rain'd sair; nae shelter near 
But my luve's plaid aroang the heather : 

O my bonnie Highland lad. 
My tainsome, weelfar'd Highland laddie; 
Wha wad mind the wind and rain, 
Sae weel row^d in his tartan plaidie ? 

Close to his breast h^ held me fast ; — 
Sae cozie, warm, we lay thegither; 

Nae simmer heat was half sae sweet 
As^'my luve's plaid amang the heather! 

O. my bonfde, ^c. 

Hfid wind and rain he tauld his tale ; 

My lightsome heart grew like a feather ; 
It lap sae quick I cou'dna speak. 

But silent sigh'd amang the heather. 

O my bonnie, S^c» 

The storm blew past; we kiss'd in haste; 

I hameward ran and tauld my mither; 
She gloom' d at first, but soon confest 

The bowls row'd right amang the heather. 

O my bonnie, S^c, 

Now Hymen's beam gilds bank and stream, 

Whare Will and I fresh flowers will gather; 
Nae storms I fear, I've got my dear 
. Kind-hearted lad amang the heather. 

O my bonnie Highland lad. 
My ufinsatne, weelfar*d Highland laddie; 
Should stormi appear, my WUPs ay near 
To row me in his tartan |)(aidie. 
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SONG OF DEATH. 
Farewell, thou fair day, thou green earth, and ye sk 

Now gay with the bright setting sun ! 
Farewell, loves and friendships, ye dear tender ties i 

Our race of existence is run. 
Thou grim King of Terrors, thou life's g^my foe. 

Go frighten the coward and slave ! 
Go teach them to tremble, fell tyrant ! but know 

No terrors hast thou to the brave. 

Thou strik*8t the dull peasant, he.sinks in the daric. 

Nor saves e'en the wreck of a name : 
Thou strik'st the young hero, a glorious mark ! 

He falls in the blaze of faiis fame. 
In the field of proud honour, our swords in our hani 

Our King and our Country to save ; 
While victory shines on life's last ebbing sandsy 

O, who would not die with the brave ! * 

MARY. 

Tune—" The Ewe-bughta, Marion," 

Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia's shore? 

Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
Across th' Atlantic's roar? 

* We are told in one of Burns's letters, that the drc 
stance which gave rise to this beautifol song, was looking ( 
with a musical friend, M*Domald*8 collection of Highland j 
with one of which, an Isle of Skye tune, entitled Oran an j 
or, 7%e Song of Deafh, he was so much struck as to think < 
dapting stanzas to it. ** This poem was accordingly writtc 
1791. It was printed in JtAnaon^s Musical Museum. The 
had an intention, in the latter part of his life, of printing r 
parately, set to music, but was advised against it. The mi 
ardour which rose so high afterwards, on the threatened inva 
had npt then acquired the tone necessary to give popularity ta 
Aobiepoem ; which seems more calculated to invigorate the t 
ffdafmee, in a season of real and \^t«&&Vb^ dwaipt^ than any 
^^ fjnodem times. It lahcie pTm\ieiimVVi\»a\3MsX. wscnrJo 
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sweet grows the lime and the orange. 
And the apple upon the pine. 

But a' the charms o' the Indies 
Can never equal thine. 

1 hae Bworo by the Heavens to my Mary, 

I hae sworn by the Heavens to be true; 
And sae may the Heavens forget me. 
When I forget my vow ! 

ptight, me your fisiith, my Mary, 
And plight me your lily-white hand ; 

plight me your faith, my Mary, 
Before I leave Scotia's strand. 

We hae plighted our troth, my Mary, 

In mutual affection to join. 
And curst be the cause that shall part us ! 

The hour and the moment o' time ! * 

* It may be ioteresting to know Burws's own opinion of tliis 
Oft which seems to have been one of his youthful produc- 
Qs. In a letter to a correspondent he thus expresses it.— 
In my very early years, when I was thinking of going to the 
est Indies, I took the following farewell of a dear giri. It 
loite trifling, and has nothing of the merits of EweJntgkta ; 
t it will fill up this page. You must know, that a!) my earlier 
e-songs were the breathings of ardent passion; and though 
li^t have been easy in after-times to have given them a po- 
I, yet that polish, to me, whose they were, and who perhaps 
le cared for them, would have defaced the l^end of my heart, 
ch was so faithfully inscribed on them. Their uncouth sim- 
ity was, as they say of wines, their race.** In the above 
sage he certainly rates the merits of the piece much too 
; Had he given it the ** polish*' of which he speaflu, it 
ht indeed have pleased the fastidious critic better; but it may 
pMtiooed if, in this case, he would have been forgiven by the 
urert of his songs in general ; for, if we mistake not, his songs 
diieliy admired, not because they appear to be the ofifepring 
\ critical head, but because they hour the ua^iiciBSksm qI "^ 
mMMlfeeliag heart 
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LUCY'S FLITTIN'. 
Tune—" Paddy 0*Rafferty:* 

'TwAs when the wan lesS frae the birk tree was d 

And Martinmas dowie had wound up the year, 
That Lucv row'd up her wee kist, wi*^ ner •: in% 

And left her auld master, and neibours ue dei 
For Lucy had serv'd i' the glen a' the simmer; 

She cam there afore the flow'r bloom'd on the 
An orphan was i-he, an* they had been gMPde till' 1 

Sure that was the thing brought the tear in her 

She gaed by the stable, whare Jamie was stannin 

Right sair was his kind heart the flittin' to see; 
Fare ye weel Lucy, quo' Jamie, and ran in. 

— ^The gatherin' tears trickled fast frae her ee. 
As down the bum-side she gaed slow wi' her flitti 

Fare ye weel, Lucy, was ilkn bird's sang ; 
She heard the craw sayin't, high on the tree sitdi 

And Robin was chirpin't the brown leaves ama 

what is't that pits m/poor heart in a flutter? 
And what gars the tear come sae fast to my ee 

If I was na ettled to be onie better. 
Then what gars me wish onie better to be? 

Vm just like a lammie that loses its mither ; 
Nae mither nor friend the poor lammie can leej 

1 fear I hae left my bit heart a' thegi^her, 

Nae wonder the tear fa's sae fast frae my ee. 

Wi* the rest o* my claes I hae row'd up the ribboi 

The bonnic blue ribbon that Jamie ga'e me: 
Yestreen when he ga'e me't, and saw I was sabbi 

1*11 never forget the wae blink o* his ee. 
Tho* now he said naething, but Fare ye weel, Lu 

It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor sec 
He could na say mair, but just Fare ye weel Luc 

Y^ that I will mind to the day that I die. 
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amb likes the gowan wi' dew when it's droukit ; 
s hare likes the brake, and the braird on the lee; 
Mcy likes Jamie; — she tum'd and she lookit; 
! thought the dear place she wad never mair see. 
ireel inajr young Jamie gang dowie and cheerless ! 
1 wedi may he greet on the bank c* the burn ! 
mnie sweet Lucy, sae ^ntle and peerless, 
B cauld in her grave, and will never return. 



TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 

lov liug'ring star, with less'ning ray, 
That l^st to greet the early morn, 

S'iQ thoa usher'st in the day 
y Mary from my soul was torn. 
Mary, dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
est thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Elear^st thou the groans that rend his breast? 

tat sacred hour can I forget ?-— 

Can I forget the hallowed grove, 

bere by the winding Ayr we met 

To live one day of parting love? 

emity will not efl&ce 

Those records dear of transports past,-— 

IV ima^ at our last embrace; — 

Ah ! little thought we 'twas our last! 

f^i gurgling, kiss'd his pebbled shore, 
O'erhung with wild woods, thick'ning, green; 
le fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 
Twin'd am*rous round the raptur'd scene. 
\e flowers sprang wanton to be prest. 
The birds sang love on every spray, 
11 too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaiio'd the speed of winged daj. 
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Still o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes. 

And fondly broods with miser care; 
Time but the impression stronger makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary, dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 



* The Editor of the Reliques of Burns has the following re* 
marks on the circumstance that gave birth to this exquinte effu- 
sion.—** There are events in this transitory scene of existence, 
seasons of joy or of sorrow, of despair or of hope, which, as thej 
powerfully affect us at the time, serve as epochs to the history of 
our lives. They may be termed the trials of the heart.-*We 
treasure them deeply in our memory, and, as time ^ides eilently 
away, they help us to number our days. Of this character was 
the parting of Burns with his HighUmd Mwry^ that interesting 
femsde, the first object of the youthfol Poet's love. This adJeu 
was performed with all those simple and striking cerenta&iak 
which rustic sentiment has devised to prolong tender emotimis, 
and to inspire awe. The lovers stood on each side of a small 
purling brook ; they laved their hands in its limpid stream, and 
holding a Bible between them, {uronoonced their vows to be fidth- 
iul to each other. They parted— never to meet again ! 

** The anniversary of Mary Campbdl'a death (for that was her 
name) awakening in the sensitive mind of Burns the most lively 
emotion, he retired from his family, then residing on the iann <^ 
Ellisland, and vrandered, solitary, on the banks of the Nith, and 
about the farm-yard, in the extremest agitation of mind, neeily 
the whole of the night. His agitation was so great that he threw 
himself on the side cX a corn-stack, and there conceived his su- 
blime and tender elegy— his address to Mary in HecnxnJ* 
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THB MAN O' THE SBA. 
TuKB— <' T^here^U never be peace till Jamie con^t home. 



It 



O WAE to the warriors !«-they cause me to mourn 
The absence of pleasures that ne'er may return; 
They've taen my true lover, relentless, frae me. 
And banbh'd him fiur owre the dark rolling sea. 

Hid* the rofie blaws na there, tho' the grass grows na green. 
But the loudoToaruiff billows are surg^og between. 
The loud-roaring biUows are music to roe — 
The^ bring to my mem'ry the Man o' the Sea. 

H(»w braw we were married the ither biythe year ! 
%fiie a boiuiie wee bairnie our joys to endear; 
slut ilka endearment is fled far frae me — 
My heart's in exile wi* the Man o' the Sea. 

They say he's no bonnie, they say he^s no great, — 
Unworthy my bosom — unworthy their state; 
But, tar though he's distant, and friendless he be, 
Hic^U nane of them match wi' the Man o' the Sea« 

Sodate T the council, and brave i' the field. 
The gword or the sceptre alike he could wield; 
WT the bravest he proVd av the bravest to be-- 
Now gallazitry mourns for the Man o' the Sea. 

When I look on my bairnie my heart it beats sad; 
In happier moments 'twas wont to beat glad : 
We thought him die hope o' our fortune to be. 
Nor e'«r dreamt 6* rocks in the dark -rolling sea* 

But what is life's pleasure? — a beam wand'ring rare. 
That breaks on the morning o' sunless despair : 
Now die dark-loWring tempest frowns angry on me, 
Aud far is my solace— the Man o' the Seeu 

I 
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Hard-hearted is fortune ! — my heart it maun bum. 
And friends mair hard-hearted forbid me to mourn; 
But the fu' tide o' sorrow, deny'd to my ee. 
Will burst frae my heart for the Man o* the Sea.* 

* This original piece is the prodactioii of a gentleman at pi 
sent residing in G^asgDw,— bat whose name the Editor is not 
liberty to mentioa. The allusions are obvious, and render < 
planation unnecessary. It will be at once observed thattfa 
point to real drcnnistances, and of a very recent date ; bat, 
most be confessed, the circumstances are such as somewhat 
neutralize the nationality of the song. The language, Iwwefi 
is sufficient to ilx the country to which it ought to bdong, par 
cularly, as no good reasons can be assigned for coosideriBg c 
cumstances and events foreign to Scottish histoiy and nanai 
as improper subjects of Scottish song ; and when these drcv 
stances and events afiect the best feelings and afiecticms of t 
human heart, reasons df every kind are still less to be r^psudc 
for no ctmsideratious whatever, either moral, philoeophica], 
political, can possibly neutralize these aflfections, or prevent t 
inhabitant of one country from sympathizing with the native 
another, whose dearest feelings and tenderest affections may 
rudely and wantonly violated. The subject of the song un< 
notice, presents a case exactly of this latter description. W7 
the personage denominated the Man of the Sea once had occa' 
to go to Italy for a time, his wife, who is to be considered as 
speaker in the song,' and who may surdy be supposed to lov 
husband without any shock to the best feelings that people 
about them, was represented as uneasily anxious to visit It; 
when he would have paid a visit to England some time ago, 
said she was busy learning the English language ; and no- 
he is held in durance on a barren and frightful rock in the 
of the Atlantic, we are told that she displays her sjnnpi 
paying frequent visits to a valley of the same name, 
neighbourhood of her place of residence. 
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JE6SIE. 



Tone — ''Bonnie Dundee/* 

T&TTB hearted was he, the sad swain o' the Yarrow, 

And fair are the mmds on the banks o* the Ayr ; 
But by the sweet side of the Nith's windii^ river. 

Are lovers as faithful, and maidens as fair. 
To equal young Jessie seek Scotland all over; — 

To equal young Jessie you seek it in vain: 
Grace, beauty, and elegance, fetter her lover. 

And maidenly modesty fixes the chain. ' 

0, fresh is the rose in the gay, dewy morning. 

And sweet is the lily at evening close; 
But in the fair presence o' lovely young Jessie, 

Unseen is the lily, unheeded the rose. 
%4jiwe sits in her smile, a wizard ensnaring, 

Enthroned in her een he delivers his law: 
And still to her charms she alone is a stranger ! 

Her modest demeanour's the jewel of a'. 



THE POSIE. 

O LuvE will venture in where it darena weel be seen; 
O luve ¥rill venture in, where wisdom ance has been; 
But I will down yon river rove,amang the wood sae green 
And a* to pu' a posie to my ain dew May. 

The primrose I will pu', the firstling o' the year. 
And I will pu' the pink, the emblem 6* my dear. 
For she's the pink o* womankind, and blooms without 
a peer. 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

m pu' the budding rose, when Phoebus peeps in view. 
For it's like a balmy kiss o' her sweet bonnie mou ; 
The hyacinth's for constancy wi' its unchanging blue, 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

' 12 
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The lily it is pure, and the lily it Is fair. 
And in her lovely bosom 111 place the lily there; 
The daisy's for sunpficity and noafiected air. 
And a 'to hd a potie to my ain dear May* 

The hawthorn I will pu% wi' its locks o' i^ler grey» [ 
Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o' day; 
But the songster^s nest within the bush I winna tak aw«y, 
And a' to b^ a posie to my ain dear May. 

The woodbine I will pu*^ when the e'ening star is near. 
And the diamond-draps o* dew shall be her een sae i^ear; 
The violet's for modesty, which weei she ia's to weidi 
And a' to- be a posie to my ain dear May. 

I'll tie the posie round wi' the silken band o' luve^ 
And lil place it in her breast, and I'll swear by a* abo^ 
That to my lateiil'draught o' life the band shaU ne^er re- 
muve, 
And this will be a posie to my ain dear May. 



THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 

I've heard them lilting, at the ewe milking. 

Lasses a' lilting, beK>re dawn of day; 
But now they are moaning, on ilka green loamog; 

The flowers of the forest are a* wede awae. 

At bughts, in the morning, nae blithe lads are scorning; 

Lasses are lonely, and dowie, and wae; 
Nae daffing, nae gabbing, but sighing and sabbing; 

Ilk ane ufb her leglin, and hies her awae. 

In har'st at the shearing, nae youths now are jeering; 

Bandsters are runklea, and lyart or gray; 
At fair, or at preaching, nae wooing, nae fieeching; 

The Bowen of the forest are a wede awae. 



* 
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At e'en, in the gloaming, nae younkers are roaming 
*Bout stacks, with the lasses at bogle to play; 

But ilk maid sits dreary, lamenting her dearie — 
The flowers of the forest are weded awae. 

Bool and wae for the order, sent our lads to the border 

The English, for ance, by guile wan the day; 
The flowers of the forest, that fought aye the foremost 
- The prime of our land, are cauld in the clay. 

We'll hear nae mair lilting, at the ewe milking; 

Women and bairns are heartless and wae : 
Sighing and moaning, on ilka green loaning — 

The Bowers of the forest are a' wede awae. * 



^»%>v%%^^»^^%»^ 



KATH'RINE OGIE. 

As walking forth to view the plain. 

Upon a morning early. 
While May's sweet scent did cheer my brain. 

From flowers which grow so rarely ; 

* It appears that this song, ahhougfa usually thought \o be old 
«r than the one b^inning— /'ve seen ike smiling, ftc. and i 
Whichy as Mr. Scott expresses it, << the manner of the andei 
Minstrels is so happily imitated,** is yet in reality of a later dab 
Hespecting the autluNr, Mr. Scott, in his Minstrelsy of tli 
Scottish Border, merely informs us, ** that it wss composed l 
a lady of family in Roxbui^hshire ; but Mr. Ramsay of Ochtei 
tyTBf as quoted in the Life of Burhs, states, that it was wri 
ten by the sister of Sir Gilbert Elliot, and fixes the date < 
it to about 1755. Mr. Ramsay also, as weU as Mr. Scott, suj 
poses it to have been written with a rderence to the depopulatic 
of the border districts, and particularly of those about Ettric 
Forest, occasioned by the battle of Flodden ; and he adds, *< i 
spite of the doable rhymes, it is a sweet, and, though in son 
parts allegoriGaly a natural expression of naUoiial smiow.* 

13 
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I chanc'dto meet a pretty mud. 
She shin'd, tho' it was foggie : 

I ask'd her name; Sweet Sir, she said. 
My name is Katharine Ogie. 

t stood a while, and did admire. 

To see a nymph so stately ; 
So brisk an air there did appear 

In a country maid so neatly : — 
Such nat'ral sweetness she displayed. 

Like lilies in a bogie; 
Dianals self was ne*er array'd 

Like this same Kath'rine Ogie. 

Thou flow'r of females, beauty^s queen. 

Who sees thee sure must prize tkee; 
Though thou art drest in robes but mean, 

Yet these canndt disguise thee; 
Thy handsome air, and graceful look. 

Excels each clqwiush rogie ; 
Thou'rt match for laird, er lord, or Mke^ 

My <*harmxngli;iath'nne Ogie. 

O ! were I but some shepherd swain, 
. To feed my flock beside thee; 
At liughting-time to leave the plain, 
,. in milking to abide tJiee. 
I'd think myself a happier man, 

Wi' ICate, my club, and dogie, 
llion he that hugs his thousands ten. 

Had I but KaUi'rine Ogie. 

Then I'd despise th' imperial throne. 

And statesmen's dangerous stationi^ 
Vd be no king, I'd wear no crown, 

rd smile at conau'ring nations, 
M^t I caress, and still posscjto 

This lass of whom I'm vojae^ 
For they are toys, and still loo^ less, 

Cowpsa^d vnth Kath'rine Ogie. 
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I fear the.gods.have not. decreed 

For ine so fine a creature. 
Whose b^a^. Tare makes ber exceed 

All other woriu in ^nature. 
Clouds of -despair surround my lo?e, 

That.itfe-bfldx dark and foggie ; 
Pity my oase, ye Powers above! 

Else I die for Kadi'riiie Ogie. 



%^%^^i^i%^^^»^^ 



WANDE^RING WILLIE. 

ME awa, tl^ere awa, wMdering.WilIie, 
Here awa, tbi^e, awa, baud awa hame; 
>me to my bosom, my ain only dearie. 
Tell me thou binng^st me my Willie the same; 

inter wmds blew loud and cauld at our parting; 
Fears for my Willie brought tears in myee : 
eleome now sinimar, and welcome my Willie,— 
The dmmer to nature^ my Willie to me. 

ist, ye wild slorins» in the cave of vour slumbers; 
How your dread howling a lover alanns! 
anken, ye breezes i row gently, yie billows ! 
And wful my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 

It, oh ! if he*s faithless, and minds na his Nanoie^ 
Flow still between us, thou wide roaring mmn ; 
^ I never see it, may 1 never trow it. 
But, dying, believe that my Willie's my ain. * 



The taptrkx excellence of this beautifol poem has bete 
ersaUy admitted; yet few or none of the pradoctioiis «t 
HB have been more rigoroosly criticised. When the Bud 
sent it to Mr. Thomfsoii for inserUum in his Mioskal '<«Q^% 
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THE BRAES OF YARBOW. 

Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie bride; 

BuMc ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow; 
Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie bride. 

And let us to the braes of Yarrow. 
There will we sport and gather dew. 

Dancing while lav'rocks sing in the morning: 
There learn frae turtles to prove true: 

O Bell, ne'er vex me with thy scorning. 

To westlin breezes Flora 3rields, 

And when the beams are kindly warming, 
Blytheness appears o'er all the fields. 

And nature looks mair fair and charming. 
Learn frae the bums, that trace the mead. 

Though on their banks the roses blossom, 
Yet hastilie they flow to Tweed, 

And pour their sweetness in his bosom. 



ff 



it was the opinioii both of that Gentleman and of the Hon. Mr. 
Erskine, that the verses, in some instances, did not exactly suit 
the music. Accordingly they set themselves about making what 
they thon^t the necessary amendments. These they afterwaids 
transmitted to the Poet for his approbation. With his usual 
judgment, however, he rejected several of them, and adopted 
those only which corresponded with his own ideas respecting the 
characteristic qualities of a song. In the following passage, hen 
the letter to Mr. Thompson accompanying the amended ccpy* 
these ideas are forcibly explained. ** Give me leave to criticise 
your taste in the only thing in which it is in my ojunion repie* 
hensible. You know I ought to know something c£ my own trade> 
Of pathos, sentiment, and point, you are a complete judge; tat 
there is a quality more necessary than either, in. a song, aid 
which is the very essence <^ a ballad, 1 mean simplicity: now, ii 
I mistake not, this last featore you are a little apt to aacriiee to 
the fore^iog.'* 
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te ye» haste ye, my bonnie Bell, 

Bste to my arms, and there Til guard thee; 

I free consent my fears repel, 

II with my love and care reward thee. 
s sang I saftly to my fair, 

'ha rais'd my hopes wi* kind relenting; 

ueen of smiles ! I ask nae mair, 

nee now my bonnie Bell*s c<9i8eliting. 



%^'%%^>%>%%»^» 



THE HIGHLAND LADDIE. 

"e, tell me where, is your Highland Laddie gone? 

e, tell me where, is your Highland Laddie gone? 

le with streaming banners, where noble deeds 

lone, 

sad heart will tremble, till he come safely home. 

gone, &c. 

, tell me where, did your Higliland Laddie stay ? 
, tell me where, did your Highland Laddie\8tay ? 
t beneatift the holly-trees, b^nde the rapid Spey, 
lie a blessing foUow'd him, the day he gaed away, 
welt, &C. 

tell me what, does your Highland Laddie wear? 

tell me what, ddes your Highland Laddie wear? 

it with a lofty plume, the gulant badge of war, 

aid across his manly breast, that yet shall wear 

r. 

bonnet, &c. 

ose, ah suppose that some cruel cruel wound 
)ieFce your Highland Laddie's breast, and all 
hopes confound I 

e sliould play a cheerfu' strain, the banners 
d him fl V, , 

spirit of a Highland chief should glister in 

le pipe Bhould play, &c. 
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But I ^11 hope to see him yet in Scotland's bonnie 

bounds. 
But I will hope to see him yet in Scotland's bonnie ' 

bounds, { 

His native land of liberty will nurse his glorious wounds, ; 
While wide Uirough all the Highland hills bis warlike 

name resounds. 
His native land, &c. * 



NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE. 

But are ye sure the news is true? 

And are ye sure he's weel ? 
Is this a time to talk o' wark? 

Ye jades, fling by your wheel. 
Is this a time to talk o' wark. 

When Colin's at the door? 
Rax me my cloak, I'll down the quay. 

And see him come ashore. 

For there's nae luck about the house. 

There s not luck ava ; 
There* s little pleasure in the house. 

When our gudemarCs atua. 

Rise up and mak a clean fireside; 

Put on the muekle pat ; 
Gie little Kate her cotton gown. 

And Jock his Sunday's coat : 

• Tins song is the production of Mrs. Grant of Laggan* the 
writer of a vplnme of Poetry published several years ago, cob* 
taining the Highlanders^ &c and of Eighteen Hundred mid JVr^ 
teen^ a Poem. It was composed on occasion <^ the Marqoit flC 
Huntley's departure for the continent with his ngmei^ In thi 



k. 
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And mak their shoon as black as slaes, 

Their hose as white as snaw ; 
It's a' to pleasure our gudeman. 

He likes to see them braw. 

For there* i nae luck, S^c, 

There are twa hens into the crib, 

Hae fed this month and mair, 
Mak haste and thraw their necks about, 

That Colin weel may fare : 
And spread the table neat and clean. 

Gar ilka thing look braw ; 
It's a' for love o' our gudeman. 

For he's been lang aw& 

For thereat nae lucky ^c. 

gie me down my bigonet. 

My bishop satin gown. 
And then gae tell the bailie's wife 

That Colin's come to town. 
My Sunday's shoon they maun gae on. 

My hose o' pearl blue ; 
And a' to pleasure our gudeman. 

For he's baith leal and true. 

For there t nae luck, S^, * 

Sae sweet his voice, sae smooth his tongue. 

His breath's like cauler air; 
His very tread has music in'^ 

As he comes up the stair. 
And will I see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak? 
Fm downright dizzy wi' the joy. 

In troth, I'm like to greet. 

For there* s nae luck, S^c, 

The cauld blasts o' the winter wind, 
That thirl'd thro' my heart. 
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They're a' blawn by» I ha^ him safe. 
Till death we'll ne¥er part. 

But what puts partiBg in my head ? 
It may befac awa; 

The present moment is our ain^ 
The neist we never sa#. 

Fc^ therms nae luck^ Spc. 

Since Colui's weel» I*m weel content ; 

I hae nae mair to crave; 
Could I but live to mak him blest, 

I'm blest abooa the lave. 
And will I see his lace again? 

And will I hear him speak? 
Fm downright diev wi' tne thought^ 

In troth, I'm like to greet. 

For tker^$ nae Iw^f S^c* 



TWEEDSIDE. 

. Whan Maggy and I war acquaint^ 

I carried my noddle fu' hie; 
Nae lintwhite on a' the gay plain, 
Nae gowdspink sae Ixmnie as she. 

♦ ** This is one of the most beautiful songs in the So 
any other language.— The two lines, 

*< And will 1 866 his fiice ag^i|U 
« And wiU I hear hjin ipeak!" 

«s well as the two prece^ng ones* are unequalled rino 
thing I ever heard or read; and the Hnes 

Hie preient mcetient is our ain» 
The nebC wt nevtf aw^ 

m worthy of the first poet.»*It is long posterior to ] 
days.— About the year I??!, or 72) it came first on th 
as a baUad ; and I snppdile the eompoiBitioii'of the song 
amob aatenor to that peiiod^'i^Bunia/ 
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I whittled^ I pip'd, and I sang; 

I woo'dy buit I cam nae great speed: 
Therefore I maun wander abroad. 

And lay my banes far iirae the Tweed. 

To Maggy my lure I dad tell ; 

My tears <ud my passion express : 
Alas ! for I loo'd her owre weel> 

And the women loo nc a man less. 
Her heart it was frozen and c^d. 

Her pride had my ruin decreed; 
Therefore I maun wander abroad. 

And lay my banes far frae the Tweed. * 



<^%»^[^^i%%»%>» 



FAIRFA' THB LASSE& 

TuNB— " Green grow the ratbes." 

Fairfa* tke lasiei^ 0/ 

Fairft^ the kuteSf O / 

And dooi and care tHU be his share ^ 

Wha doetna loo the lasses, O / 

Pale poverty an' gimin' care. 
How lang will ye harass us, O? 

Yet l]£^t*8 the load we hae to bear. 
If lessoi'd by the lasses, 1 

Fairfa*^ 4^c. 

Hie rich may sneer as they gae by. 

Or scornfully may pass us, O! 
Their better lot let's ne*er envy. 

But live and love the lasses^ O! 
Fairfiey S^c. 

* Thi soDg hen glvea lays daim to being the origiiial Tweed* 
fl^ tadit iinl Iq l^ve been compoaed by aUis4X«ti^iiK. 

K 
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Why should we ever sigh for wealtb? 

Sic thoughts shou'd nerer fash us, O; 
A fig for pelf, when blest wi' health. 

Content, an' bonnie lasses, O ! 

Fmrfa^ ^c. 

The ancient Bards, to shaw their skill, 
Plac'd Muses on Parnassus, O ; 

But let them fable as they will. 
My Muses are the lasses, O ! 

Fairfa\ S^c> 

• 

The drunkard cries, the joys o' wine 

A* ither mirth surpasses, O, 
But he ne'er kent the bliss divine. 

That I hae wi' the lasses, O ! 

Fa$rfa\ ^c. 

When I am wi' the chosen few. 
The time fu* quickly passes, Q, 

But days are hours, an' less, I trow, 
When I am wi' the lasses, O. 

Fmrfa\ ^c. 

Whbn joys abound, then let a round 
Of overflowing glasses, O, 

G^ brisk about, an* clean drink out; 
The toast be — *^ Bonnie lasses," O ! 

Fmrft^ the lasses, O ! 

Fairfa^ the lasses, 1 

And dool and care stUl be his share, 

Wha mnna toast the lasses, O! 



THE YELLOW HAIRED LADDIE. 

Ik April, when primroses punt the sweet plain, 
And summer, approaching, rejoiceth the swain^ 

2 
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Xbe yellow hmr'd laddie would oftentimes go, 

To wilds and deep glens where the hawthorn trees gro^ 

There undar the shade of an old sacred thorn, 
^^di freedom he sung his loves, ev'ning and mom: 
He sung with so soft and enchanting a sound, 
That sylvans and fairies, unseen, danc'd around. 

The shepherd thus sung : Tho* young Maddie be fair, 
. Her beauty is dash'd with a scornful proud air; 

fiut Susie was handsome, and sweetly could sing; 
; Her breath like the breezes perfum'd in the spring :— 

Tliat Bladdie, in all the gay bloom of her youth, 
•^ike the moon, was inconstant, and never spoke truti 
^Qt Susie was faithful, good-humour'd, and free, 
•And fair as the goddess that sprung from the sea :— 

^^t mamma's fine daughter, with all her great dow' 
^as awkwardly airy, and frequently sour; 
,^en sighing, he wish'd, would but parents agree, 
-^e witty, sweet Susie, his mutress might be. 



CA' THE EWES TO THE KNOWES. 

Ca' the ewes to the hunoety 
Ca* them whare the heather grows^ 
Cd them whare the bumie rows^ 
jSfy bonme dearie. 

As I gaed down the water side. 
There I met my shepherd lad. 
He row'd roe sweetly in his plaid, 
* And ca*d me his dearie. 

Ci^ the ewety ^c, 

K 2 
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Will ye gaag down the water side^ 
And see the waves sae sweetly glide 
Beneath the hazels spreading wide» 
The moon it shines fu' clearly. 

I was bred up at nae sic Bchool, 
My shepherd lad, to play the fool; 
And a' the day to sit in dool» 
And nae body to see me. 

Ca* the eweSf 8fc* 

Ye shall get gowns and ribbons nieet> 
Cauf leather shoon upon your feet; 
And in my arms ye'se tie and sleeps 
And ye shall be my dearie. 

tV Me tweiy ^c* 

If ye*ll bat stand to whatye've sM, 
Fse gang wi* you, my shepherd lad ; 
And ye may row me in your plaid. 
And I shall be your dearie. 

Ca* the eweSf S^c, 

While waters wimple to the sea. 
While day blinks ih the lift sae hie; 
Till cauld death shall blin' my ee. 
Ye shall be my dearie. 

CaC the ettfes, Sfc. * 

♦ The only i&fonnatioii the Editor has been able to collect t«« 
•peeling thb piece, is contained in the following passages firom 
the Works of Burks. Ftr«t, In a note upon it, its ^Uished in 
JohumCa Musical MmeuMy he says— « This beaiitifal song i» 
in the true old Scottish taste ; yet I do not Ww that either air, 
or words, were in print before." Second^ In a letter to Mr. 
Thompson, the Editor of another Musical work published subse- 
Mrt(r to Johnson's, he wTites,«.«« 1 am ^«.\X«ce4 ^ ^yonr a^ 
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LOCH ERROCH SIDE. 

As I came by Lodi-Errocb side, 

The lofty bills surveying, 
Tbe water clear, the heather blooms. 

Their fragrance sweet conveying, 
I met, unsought, my lovely maid, 

I found her like May morning ; 
Wiih graces sweet, and charms so rare. 

Her person all adorning. 

How kind her looks, how blest was I, 

While in my arms I press'd her ! 
And she her wishes scarce conceal'd. 

As fondly I caress*d her. 
She said. If that your heart be true. 

If constantly you'll love me, 
I heed not care, nor fortune's frowns. 

For nought but death shall move me. 

But faithful, loving, true, and kind. 

For ever you shall find me. 
And of our meeting here so sweet, 

Loch-Erroch sweet shall mind me. 
Enraptur'd then. My lovely lass, 

I cried, no more we*ll tarry ! 
We*ll leave the fair Loch-Erroch Me, 

For lovers soon should many.- 

<bptiiig Ca* the etoes to the knoweay as it was owiog to me that 
«rer it saw tbe light. About seven years ago I was well ao 
qoainted with a worthy little fellow of a dergymao, a Mr. Clu- 
ra, wiio song it charmingly ; and, at my request, Mr. Clarke 
took it down from his sbging. When I gave k to Johnson, 1 
■dded Mme stanzas to the song, and mended others." 

K 5 
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WILLIE BREWT3 A PECK 0' MAUT. 

O, WiLUE bl'ew'd « peck o* mwit. 
And Rob and Allan cam to pree ; 

Three blither hearts, that lee-lang n^bt, 
Ye wad na find in Chrkteadie. 

- We are nafi/u^ w^re nae ikiAfoUy 
ButjuH adrappie in our i^e; 
Tkc'cock may eraw^ the day may "iaw. 
And ay tvcU toite Ihe barley bree. 

Here are we met, three merry boys, 
Tliree merry boys I trow are we; 

And monie a night we've merry been> 
And monie mae we hope to be 1 

We tare na/bu, ^c. 

It is the moon, I ken her horn, 
That^s blinkin in the lift sae hie; 

She shines sae bright to wyle us hame. 
But, by my sooth, she'll wait a wee ! 

We are nafou, S^Cm 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa, 
A cuckold, coward loun is he ! 

Wha last beside his chair shall fa% 
He 18 the kiiig aroang us three I 

We are nafov^ S^c, 

* This song is a well kliown production of Burns's. 
as that the air was composed by his friend Me. Allam H 
TOW, and adds, *< the occasion of it was this :— Mr. Tl 
COL, of the High School, Edinburgh, during the anttut 
tioB, being at Mofiat, honest Allan, who was at that ti 
▼isk to Dalswinton, and I, went to pay NieoL a via 
had such a joyous meeting, that Mr. MASTmTOM and I 
each in our own way, that we shoold cdebrate the basil 
AccQfdiii^jr the one produced the words, the other the roi 
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THE WAUKING O* fHE FAULD. 

Mt Peggy is a young thing, 
Jotft «merM iti het teeos. 
Fair as the day, tind sw^et Bii};May, 
Fair as the day, wtd always gi^: 
''fy^Pi^ i* a yomig thing. 

And i%s^ Bse -very ankl, 
Yet-wefel liike tef meet lier at 
3?he -HTBnking o' the ■ iauld. 

My Peggy speaks saetfweetly. 

Whene'er we meet alane, 
I wish nae raair to lay my r are^ 
I'wish naemairo' a' that's rare: 
My Peggy speaks floe «weetly. 

To fTueiaTe Fm cauld; 
But she gars a' lay spirits glow. 
At wauking o' the fauld. 

My Peggy smiles'sae kindly. 
Whene'er I whisper lo?e^ 
That I 'look <down on a' the town. 
That I look down upon -a>oro!Wn: 
My Peggy smiles sae Undly, 

It mSScs me blythe-atidlMuild, 
And naething gies me «ic deUght, 
As wtiuking o' the fiuild. 

MyPeggy sings sae saftly, 

when oil my pipe I play ; 
By a' the rest it is contest. 
By a* the rest that she sings best: 
My P^gy sings sae saftly. 

And in her sangs are tald, 
Wi* innocence, the wale of sensfi 
At wauking o' the fsrald* 
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BLYTHE WAS SHE. 



TnVB — " Jindro and his cutty guru 

Bfythe, bfythe and merry was she, 
Blyihe urns she but and ben: 

Bfydke by the banks of Em, 
And bfytke m Glenturit glen. 

By Ochtertyre grows the aik. 
On Yarrow banks the birken shaw; 

But Phemie was a bonnier lass 
Than braes o' Yarrow ever saw. 

Bfythe, Spc. 

Her looks were like a flower in May, 
Her smile was Uke a simmer mom; 

She tripned by the banks o' £m» 
As light's a bird upon a thorn. 

Blythe, S^e, 

Her bonnie fece it was as meek 

As onie lamb upon a*lee; 
The ev'nine sun was ne'er sae sweet 

As was ue blink o' Phemie's ee. 

Blythe,^. 

The Highland hills IVe wandered wide, 
And o'er the Lowlands I hae been; 

But Phemie was the blythest lass. 
That ever trod the dewy green. * 

Blyihe, 4>c, 

« ** I composed these Terses while I stayed at Ochte 
with Sir William Murray.— The lady, who was alao at 
tertyre at the same time, was the wdl-known toast, Miai 
PHEXiA Murray of Lentrose, who was called, an^ very ji 
TTie Flower of StrathmorQ.*'-i^ttnu. 

m 
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FAREWELL TO LOCHABEB. 

^AJUEWXLL to Lochaber, and ^u'eweli my Jeen, 
Where hettlaome with thee I hae monie <di^s been; 
hr Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more. 
We'll maybe return to Lochaber bo more. 
These tears that I «hed they are a' for my dear. 
And no for the dancers attendiag on weir; 
Tho' borne on ron^ seas to a w bloody shore. 
Maybe to return to Lodiaber no Boore. 

Tho' hurricanes rise,, and raise ev'rv wind, 
Th^'ll ne*er make a tempest like that in my mind; 
Tho loudest of thunders on louder waves roar. 
That's naething like leaving my love on the shore. 
To leave thee befaiDd me my heart is sair pain'd; 
But by ease that's inslorious no fiune can be gain'-d ; 
And beauQr and love^ the reward of the brave; 
And I suum deserve it before I can crave. 

Then gloiy, my Jeanie, maun plead my excuse; 
Since honour coaomands me^ how can I refuse? 
Without it, I ne'er can have' merit for thee. 
And losing thy fiivour, I*d better not be. 
I gae^ then, mv lass, to win glory and iame, 
Afld if I should chance to come gloriously barney 
rU faring a heart to thee with love runmng o?er, 
Aiid then Til leave thee and Lochaber no more. 



THE DAY RETURNS, MY BOSOM BURNS. 

Tuia — ** Seventh of November ** 

The day returns, my bosom bums. 
The blissful day we twa did meet; 

Tho' winter wild in tempest toil'd, 
Na'o* summer-sun was half sae street* 
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Than a' the pride that loads the tide. 
And crosses o'er the sukry line; 

Than kingly robes, than crowns and globt 
Heaven gave me more— it made thee n 

While day and night can bring delight. 

Or nature au^t of pleasure give; 
While joys above, my mind can moye. 

For thee, and thee alone, I live I 
When that grim foe of life below 

Comes in between to make us^part ; 
The iron hand that breaks our band. 

It breaks my bliss — ^it breaks my heart. 

# It may be said of almost all Burns's songs, 
were called forth by. some particular incident or occurr 
nected with the history of his own life, or by those va 
ings of love,' -gratitude, and veneration, excited in his 
the contemplation of human worth and excellence. In 
of his own firiends, and among those whom he casual 
tered, in his intercourse with the world, his discerning 
covered many of those virtues and graces which give 
and consecrate, the charms of song ; and ocmseqnently, 
vras. under the less necessity of wandering into the 
ftokcy in quest of subjects to celebrate and immortal] 
the song here given, owes its origin to the predominai 
above-mentioned feelings, is clear from the following 
ceming it by the author. «« J composed thb song out 
ment to one of the happiest and worthiest married cou] 
world, Robert Riddel, Esq. of Glenriddel, and his 
their fire-side I have enjoyed more pleasant evenings ' 
the houses of fashionable people in this country pul 
and to their kindness and hospitality I am indebted £ 
the happiest hours of my life." 
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1 HAD A HORSE. 



I HAD a horse, and I had nae mair, 

I gat it frae my daddie; 
My purse was light, and my heart was sair. 

But my wit it was fu' ready. 
So I bethought me on a time, 

Outwittens o' my daddie. 
To fee mysel to a Lawland laird, 

Wha had a bonnie lady. 

I wrote a letter, and thus began: 

Madam, be not offended; 
Fm owre the lugs in love wi' you. 

And I carena though ye kend it: 
For I get little frae the laird. 

And far less frae my daddie ; 
Yet I wad blythely be the man 

Wad strive to please my lady. 

She read my letter, and she leughp 

Ye needna been sae blate, man. 
Ye might hae come to me yoursel. 

And tauld me a' your state, man : 
Ye might hae come to me yoursel, 

Outwittens o' onie body. 
And made John (joukston o' the laird. 

And kiss'd his bonnie lady. 

Then she pat siller in my purse. 

We drank wine in a cogie; 
She fee'd a man to rub my horse. 

And vow but I was vogie ! 
But I ne'er gat sae sair a See 

Since I cam frae my daddie; 
The laird cam, rap, rap ! to the yett. 

When I was wi' his lady. . 

Then she pat me behint a chair. 
And hap'd me wi' a plai(Ue; 
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FHendSy that parting tear reserve iv 

Thoi4;h *tis doubly dear to me; 
Could I think I did desenre k. 

How much happier would I be ! 

Scenes of wo, and scenes of pleasure. 
Scenes that former thougfits renew: 

Scenes of wo, and scenes of pleasure. 
Now a sad and last adieu. * 



Thb soogt written by Miw Richabd Gau., a Prialflr in B- 
bui^h, bat now deadU '* baa acquired a bigb degrae ofpiaiae, 
n its having been printed aaKiagst tba works at Burns, and 
terally tbooght the prodaction ef tbat poet The reverae* in- 
ed, was only known to a few of Mi, Gall's friends, to whom 
oommnnicated the yeraes bsfoni ^bay were puhlished. The 
Be of Burns stands in no need of the aid of others to support 
; and to redder back the song in qnestioB to its troe anthor, is 
tss act of distributive jnaiioe, dae aUke to both these depart- 
poets, whose ears are now equally insensible to the incense of 
tteiy, or the slanders of maleroleDoe. At the time when the 
t» Mtuical Mtueium was pnUished at Edinburgh by Mr. 
INSON, several of Burns's songs made th^r appearance in 
t publication. Mr. Gall wrote this song, intftled-^Fareweff 
Syniire^ prefixed Bukns's name to it, and sent it anony- 
Bsly to the Publisher of that worlb From theaee it has been 
•ed into the later editions of the works of Bqens. In pnb- 
ing the song in this manner, Mr. Gall pnobably thought that 
sight, under the sanction of a nasM known to the worid, ac- 
re that notice, which, in other drcnmstanoes, might have 
In its fate to be * to waste its sweetness in the desert air.* " 
U thn tiflw the first No. of this vrork went to preas, the Editor 
I not aware that Mr. Ga&l was also the aathorof JIfy only Jo 
I DeanCf O, though he has since learned that this was the case. 
mid the render wish to obtain any fiuther partiealars respect- 
Mr. Gall, he may consult the Btogmpkia Saotioaf whence 
t abofe infonnation b derived. 

L 
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AH ! WAES ME, LOVD JEANIE. 
ToHE— «• Robm Adairr 

Ah ! wae'8 me, lov'd Jeanie, thou'rt now frae n 
Lamented I see thee laid low and forlorn ! 
Thy friends, and parent dear. 
That tend thy dbmal bier, 
I see in secret tear. 
And deeply mourn. 

Thy death, sweetest mud 1 writhes my bosom y 
A tni&-love sae fondly Til ne*er meet again ; 
Since thou art frae me fled. 
And thus sae lonely laid, 
Wi* tears thy tomb, lov'd maid ! 
ril moumfu* stain. 

Yes, since thou art lonely laid low in that bed. 
Where proudly around thee weeds wild wave tht 

Affection's tender ca*. 

Shall oft thy lover draw, 

A lone tear to let fa' 
By thy lov'd sidck 

Ye sangsters that chant in Glen-Dawin, sweet gl 
O hover around me, and wi' me complain : 
While thus I breathe my lajrs. 
Proclaiming Jeanie's praise, 
A soothing warble raise. 
In plaintive strain. 

Ye sprightly young maidens, sae gaudy and bra^ 
Associates o' Jeanie, now finae us awa; 
In pensive moumfu' key, 
O weep and grieve wi' me; 
Frae ilka waefu' e'e 
Tears sad let fa'. 
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Por nerer again while the sun gilds the morn, 
^ail nymph fair as Jeanie our valley adorn : 

Ne'er shall a maiden fair, 

Wi' her laid low compare; 

Nor e*er shall maiden mair 
Cheer me forlorn. * 



^^W^r^l^r^^^l^^l^ 



THE TURNIMSPIKE. 



Hersel pe Highland shentleman, 

Pe auld as Fothwel prig, man; 
And monie alterations seen 

Amang the Lawland whig, man. 

First when her to the Lowlands cam, 

Nainsel was driving cows, man: 
There was nae laws about hims narse. 

About the preeks or trouse, man. 

Nainsel did wear the philapeg, 

The plaid prik't on her shouder; 
The gude claymore hung pe her pelt, 

The pistol sharg*d wi' ponder. 

But for whereas these cursed preeks. 

Wherewith mans narse be lockit, 
O hon, that e'er she saw the day! 

For a' her houghs pe prokit. 

^^^ r 

• This song b by the author of The Banks cfGlmzart, and 
My Manff O. It was written for a young friend of the aathor*s 
00 the death of his sweetheart Glen Dawin, mentioned in the 
4di Terse, is a small romantic glen adjoining that of the Clach- 
an, for which the reader may consolt the note on Tht BaaJn 

L2 
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Eveiy tlung in the Higfalaads now 

Pe tum*t to alteration ; 
The sodger dwal at our door chedc. 

And tnat'e te great vexation. 

Scotland be turn't 4Mii England now. 
And laws prine on te cadger: 

Nainsel wad duik him for hur deeds. 
But oh she fears de sodger. 

Another law cam after that. 
Me never saw the like, man : 

They mak alaogtoad on the crund. 
And ca' him tmnimspike, man. 

And wow^pe*p«»i« road. 
Like Louden corn rigs, man ; 

Whar twa carttmw gMtg on her. 
And no kreak «taer% kgs, wtaim 

They sharge a .penny lor ilka hors. 
In troth they'll be nae sheaper. 

For nought but gaun i^* ihe crund. 
And wey gie me a pugtTp 

They tak the hors than .pe <the head. 
And there they mak them stand, man : 

Me tell'd tern me b»e seen x» d^^, 
Tey had nae «c ;eommand, iAtan. 

Nae doubts mnnsel maun draw his purs. 
And pay them what him's like, man : 

ni see a shudgement on his store. 
That filthy tnmimspike, man. 

But Til awato te Highland "hiHs^ 
Whar ne'er a ane sail turn heft 

And no come near your tuniimsf^ke. 
Unless it pe to purn her. 
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DUNCAN GRAY. 

Duncan Gray cam here to woo. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 
On blythe Yule night, when we were fu', 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 
Maggie coost her head fu' heigh, 
Look'd asklent and unco skeigh, 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

Duncan fleech'd, and Dnncan pra/d. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ; 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 
Duncan sigh'd baith out and in, 
Grat his een baith bleer't and blin' ; 
Spak o' lowpin o*er a lin. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't* 

Time and chance are but a tide. 

Ha* ha, the wooing o't; 
Slighted love is sair to bide. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. ■ 
Shall I, like a fool, quoth he. 
For a haughty hizzie die? 
She may gae to France f(Nr me ! 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

How it comes let doctors tell. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ; 
M^ grew sick — as he grew heal. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 
Something in her bosom wrings ; 
For relief a sigh she brines; 
And O, her een they spaS: sic things! 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

Duncan Vas a lad o* grace. 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't; 
L3 
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Maggie*8 wag a piteous cmte^ 
Ha, ha, the wooing o*t. 

Duncan cou'd na be her death. 

Swelling pity smoor'diiis wralli; 

Now they're crouse and can^ baitby 
Ha, ha,, the wooing o't. * 



■%»»%%»%^^«%^»^ 



THE BUD O:^ THE BRIER. 
TuKK — " 2Qle CamijbdPs are comhC.** 

The bud on the oner it is bonnie enough. 

An' sae is the flow'r on the ha' lass: 

How sweet shines the red setting sun in the streanii 

But thou art the sweetest of a' lass. 

The lavrock on the lea — lass. 

The lintie on the tree— lass. 

The mams^afbtrenews her sang. 

But nana o'dhsm nngs, like. th«e— lass. 

The meeting o' friends neybe happy, I own. 
An' blinks o' content gie'UsV— 4ass; 
But rapture ne'er- oooies frae'the-ee>to the heart. 
Save only when kwre^iss the law-^^lass. 

« Dr. Blacklock of CdinWigh :iiifoniied Burkb that he had 
often heard the tradition that the air of Dancan Gray was com* 
posed by a carman in -Glasgow. Boans himself thought it was 
'* that kmd of U^t-hone gallop of an air that predoded senti- 
ment ;"— that ** 'the'lndicEOQs was -its mUng feature ;" and acoord- 
ingly, in writing the ahovesfeiKSS lor it, he has kept this idea 
steadily in view* For broad huaoor the song is certainly une- 
qualled in the Scottishrlongnage; 'and it was with great justios 
the Hon. A. Erskinb obsenredy in a letter to Burns, that ** spak 
o'lowpinoipr6aliim"wa8aliiieof itsdf that sfaevU nabtbiai 
baacrtaL 
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The botde^has/ks^qharnirv-pjass, 
MThich.toil an' care disavin— tlass. 
But lasting pleasure ne'er is* found. 
Till love'die >bosoai warm^^lass. 

^ conqu*ring kingdoms let tyrants unite 
^' patriots fight to be free — lass; 
^Ut conqu'ring canna gie them the delight^ 
hae being conqu'ced byiU^ee-olass. 

For freedom's but a name — laFs, 

And slav'ry's just the same^^lass, 

TU wear ithy chain wi' a' .(ny>heart» 

Gif ye ^U be my ain«-la8S« 

he loTediieltiiKg.kis^ that I steal frae thy lips. 
Till keep me aye co9stant and true — lass, 
n' ilk coming day be mair blest than the past, 
n' ilka endearment renew — lass. 

Then time may flee like wind — ^lass. 

Its foss we ne er shall find — lass; 

The rose that fades upon thv cheeky 

Will flourish in thy mind — ^lass. 



^^^^^^^^i^m^^ 



POWERS CELESTIAL. 



PowEES celestial, whose protection 

Ever guards the virtuous fair. 
While in distant climes I wander. 

Let my Mary be your care: 
Let her form sae fair and faultless. 

Fur and feultl. ss as your own; 
Let my Mary's kindred soirit. 

Drew your choicest innuence down. 

Ifeke the gales you waft around her. 
Soft and peaceftil as her breast; 

Bmthins in the breese that fans her, 
Soothlier bosom into rest; 
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Guardian on^le, O profa 
When in diitant lands 

To reslmi unknown whili 
Make her bosom itiU n 



ETTRICK BA 

Oh Ettrick buikB, on a t 
At gloaming, ^en the 

I met my lasne, braw an 
Come wading barefoot 

My heart grew light; I n 
Hj.armB about her lil] 

• Thk ia t, prafcr of do conniaD k 
might mp|iii«e to be inspired b; seen 
CDtal tutcy pictund, wishes are bi 
which seem to haie heen dictated by 
pMUOli— 4 pasaioD cherished and 
wumth of Natnre, sod baUoned I 
Tbe Editor of the Reliques of Bu 
Torves into li^t as the prodnctiop 
that the; were written on liighlam 
Poet's idteoded departure for the A 
not at all ipiprabalile, allhongh Hi^ 
aereral yean before tbe Bard tbonglr 
in coosequence of tbe aafiwtniule is: 
Akhodb : for it is to be observed tha 
fbuims formerly giien, WiHi/egoto 

long heen a faTOnrite oitject with him 



climea" and ." realjDB ■mLoDWD," 
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*And kisfl'd and dap'd her there fa' lang^ 
My words they were na monie feck. 

X said, Mf laiiie, wUl ye gang 

To the Highland hills, some Earse to learn ? 
And rii gie tbee baith cow and eve^ 

When ye cpme to the brig of £aiui« 
At Leith auld 4aaeal comas in, ne'er fash. 

And heniags at the Bnooouelaw; 
Cheer up your heart, n^ txonnie lass, 

There^s gear to win me never caw. 

A' day when we hae wrought enough. 

When winter frosts and snaws begin. 
Soon .as the sun gaes west the iodi^ 

At night when ye sit down to spin, 
rU screw my. pipes, and play a iH>n|ag: 

And ;th^s |£e wearie night we 11 end. 
Tin the tender Hid and lamb-time briqg 

Our pleasant ummer back again. 

Syne when the trees are in their bloom. 

And gowans gLent o'er ilka field, 
ril meet my lass amang the broom. 

And lead her to my simmer bleld. 
There, far frae a' their scomfu' din. 

That mak the kindly heart their sport. 
We'll laugh, and kiss, and dance, and sing. 

And gar the langest day seem short. 



THE MAID THAT TENDS THE GOATS. 

Up amang. yon diSy rocks, 
' Sweetly rings the rising echo. 
To die maid^at tends the goats, 
Lilting e'^r her native notes. 
Hark, she nngs, Young Sandy's kind. 
And he's-proans'd ay to loo me; 
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Here's a brotch I ne'er shall tine. 
Till he's fairly married to me: 
Drive awa, ye drone, time. 
And bring about our bridid day. 

Sandy herds a flock o' sheep ; 
Aften does he blaw the whistle 
In a strain sae saftly sweet, 
Lammies list'ning darena bleat* 
He's as fleet's thl mountain ro^ 
Hard^ as the Hi^iland heather, 
Wadmg through the winter snow. 
Keeping ay his flock thegither : 
But a pudd, wi' bare Ijoughs, 
He braves die bleakest nor'lan blast 

Brawly can he dance and sing, 

Cantie glee, or Highland cronach; 

Nane can ever match his fling. 

At a reel, or round a ring. 

Wightly can he weild a rung ; 

In a brawl he's ay the bangster: 

A' his praise can ne'er be sung 

By the langest winded sangster. 

Sangs, that sing o' Sandy, 

Seem short, tho' they were e'er sac laag* 



^%^%i%^^^^%»^ 



THE FLOWER OF YARROW. 

In ancient times, as songs rehearse. 
One charming nymph employed each verse. 
She reign'd alone without a marrow, 
Mary Scot, the flower of Yarrow. 

Our fathers with such beauty fir'd. 
This matchless fair in crowds admir'd: 
Though matchless then, yet here's h^ marrow 
J^ary Scot's the flower of Yarrow, 
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beauty, unadorn'd by art, 
rtue join'd, attracts each heart ; 
;ligence itself would charm you, 
rcely knows her power to warm you* 

r cease Italian noise ; 
ry string and every voice 
a^ Scot without a marrow, 
cot, the flower of Yarrow. ♦ 

OBBRTSON, in his statistical acooant of the parish of 
, that Mary Scott, the Flower of Yarrow, was 
tm the Dryhope, and married bto the Harden fa- 
angfater was married to a predecessor of the present 
Blliot, of Stobbs, and of the late Lord Heathfield. 
rcnmstance in their contract of marriage that merits 
it strongly marks the predatory spirit of the times, 
-law agrees to keep his daughter for some time af« 
ige ; for which the s(m-in-law binds himself to giye 
ts of the first Michaelmas moon, that' is, the time 
is-troopers and cattle-drivers on the borders began 
depredations." A very interesting account of the 
rrow, appears in a note to Mr. Scott's Mamuon^ 
e the liberty of adding to the above. 
e lower extremity of St Maiy*s Lake, (a beautiful 
er, forming the reservoh* from which the .Yarrow 
ve) are the ruins of Dryhope tower, the birth-place 
»TT, daughter of Philip Scott of Diyhope,. and fi^ 
jaditional name of the Flower of Yarrow. She was 
'altbr Scott of Harden, no less renowned for his 
than his bride for her beauty. Her roaantic ap- 
I, in latter days, with equal justice conferred oa 
LiLiAs Scott, the last of the elder branch of the 
y." Mr. ScpTT proceeds to relate, that «« he well 
le iaient and spirit of the latter Flower of Yarrow, 
lad then injured the charms which procured her the 
lat the words usually sung to the air of ^ Tweed- 
ing — fVhat beaiiHea does Flora diadotc, were com- 
booonr.*' 
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I HAE LOST MY JEANIfi, O. 
TuKK— « Lady CunmnghamCi Dddgktt'^ or, ** the Lee Jk 

O I hae seen when fields were green. 

And birds sae blytbe an' cheerie, O, 
How swift the day wad pass away. 

When I was wi* my dearie, O : 
But now I neither laugh nor sing. 

My looks are alter'd cleanlie, O; 
I'll never like a lass again, 

Since I hae lost my Jeanie, O.* 

Now I maun grane an' greet .xny lane. 

An' never ane to heed me^ Or 
My claes, that ay were neat an* clean^ 

Can scarce be said to deed me, : 
My heart is sair, my elbows bare, 

My pouch without a giunea, ; 
ril never taste o' pleasure maixy 

Since I hae lost my Jeanie, O. 

O, Fortune ! thou hast us'd me ill ; 

Far waur than my deservin', O; 
7|irice o*er the crown thou*st knock'd me do^ 
. An' left me hafflins starvin', O : 
Tby roughest blast has blawn the last; 

My lass has us'd me meanlie, O; 
Thy sharpest dart has pierc'd my heart. 

An' ta*en frae me my Jeanie, O. 

ni nae mair strive, while I'm alivi^ 

For aught but missin' slavery, O; 
lliis world's a stage, a pilgrimoge, 

A mass o' nought but kiiav'17, O : 
If fickle fame but save my name. 

An' frae oblivion screen me, O; 
Then farewell fortune, farewell Icyve^ 

An' farewell bonm6 Jeanie, O. 
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THE DAYS C AULD LANGSYNE. 
Tune — " The Bumside,** 

py, bappy were the days o* auld langsyne, 
imely sweets, the social joys o' auld langsyne, 
ilka ane wi' friendly glow and cordial heart wad 

If 

dge wi' frien'ship leal and true the days o' lang- 

e. 

Vhen ilka ane, &c. 

ed the joys that weliae seen, o' auld langsyne, 
happy aft we baith hae been, in days o' langs3aie : 
i& former tender scene, wi' dear delight we niin', 
alas I can ne'er reca' the days o' langsyne. 
>till ilka former, &c. 

weet the fond endearing charms o' auld langsyne, 

anie in my youthfu' arms, in days o' langsyne ; 

;ure press'd her throbbing breast wi' glowing love 

mine, 

iiappy hours flew o'er wi' bliss in days o' langsyne, 

[n rapture press'd, &c. 

I our native woods an' braes how pleasant the 
le, 

for her J loo'd sae dear the primrose in its prime : 
fairer bloom'd ilk bonnie flower, mair sweet the 
ds did sing, 

wi* the lass I dearly loo'd, in days o* langsyne. 
rhen fairer bloom'd, &c. 

isdr amang our bonnie glens we'll garlands entwine, 
u' the vnld-flow'r by the burn, to busk my lassie 

e; 

lair upon yon sunnie knowe we'll mark the sun 
dine, 

ell the tender tales that pleas'd iji days o' langsyne. 
Nae mair upon^ &c. 

M 
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But Still thro* life we'll happy be, at fate ne'er repine; 
Tho' warldly cares, at times, should thraw, we'll ne*er 

our pleasures tyne ; 
While seated here, in frien'ly glow, wi' hearts an' ban's 

we join. 
And bring again, wi' cantie glee, the days o' langsjmek 
While seated here, &c. * 



^^^^i^^%/^%^t^/%> 



1 
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TAM GLEN. C 

Tune—" The Mucking o* Geordie^s Byre." 

My heart is a-breaking, dear tittie. 

Some counsel unto me come len'; 
To anger them a' is a pity. 

But what will I do wi' Tam Glen ? 
I'm thinking, wi' sic a braw fallow. 

In poortith I might mak a fen'; 
What care I in riches to wallow. 

If I mauna marry Tam Glen. 

There's Lowrie, the laird o' Drummeller, 

" Gude-day to you/' brute, he comes ben; 
He brags, and he blaws o' his siller. 

But whan will he dance like Tam Glen? 
My minnie does constantly deave me. 

And bids me beware o' young men ; 
They flatter, she says, to deceive me; 

But wha can think sae o' Tam Glen ? 

My daddie says, gin Fll forsake him. 
He'll gie me gude hunder marks ten; 

* This song is the production of a Mechanic in Gtaagaw, wlio 
is also the author of Scotia^a Sons, The Coggie, and several 
other pieces of considerable merit. Some of them wiA be fiynoi 
(a our subBequent pages. 
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But if it's ordain'd I maun take him^ 

O wha will I get but Tarn Glen? 
Yestreen at the valentines dealing, 

My heart to my mou' gied a sten. 
For thrice I drew ane without failing. 

And thrice it was written, Tam Glen. 

The last Hallowe'en I was waukin'. 

My droukit sark-sleeve, as ye ken. 
His likeness cam up the house staukin, 

And the very grey breeks o' Tam Glen. 
Come counsel, dear tittle, don't tarry ; 

I'll gie you my bonnie black hen, 
Gif ye wUl advise me to marry 

The lad I loo dearly, Tam Glen. 



THE BONNIE BRUCKET LASSIE. 

The bonnie brucket lassie. 

She's blue beneath the een; 
She was the fairest lassie 

That danc'd on the green. 
A lad he loo'd her dearly. 

She did his love return ; 
But he his vows has broken. 

And left her for to mourn. 

My shape, she says, was handsome, 

My face was fair and clean ; 
But now I'm bonnie brucket. 

And blue beneath the een. 
My eyes were bright and sparkling. 

Before that they turn'd blue ; 
But now they're dull with weeping. 

And a', my love, for you. 
M 2 
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My person it wa» comely. 

My shape they said was neat; 
But now I am quite changed. 

My stays they winna meet. 
A' night I sleeped soundly. 

My mind was never sad; 
But now my rest is broken, 

Wi* thinking o' my lad. 

O could I live in darkness. 

Or hide me in the sea. 
Since my love is unfaithful,. 

And has forsaken me ! 
No other love I suffer'd 

Within my breast to dwell; 
In nought I have offended 

But loving him too well. 

Her lover heard her mournings 

As by he chanc'd to pass; 
And press'd unto bis bosom 

The lovely bnicket lass. • 

My dear, he said» cease grieving; 

Since that your love's so true. 
My bonnie brucket lassie, 

I'll faithful prove to you. * 

* " The two first lines of this song are all of it that iB oU> ' 
The rest of the song^ as well as those songs in the JI/mc** [ 
(Johnson's) marked T, are the works of an obscnre, tippling* ^ 
extraordinary body of the name of Tytler, commonly known by 
the name of Balloon Tytler, from his having projected a fire bal- 
loon: a mortal who, though he trudges about Edinlraigh as a j 
common Printer, with leaky shoes, a aky-Ughted hat, and knee* 
buckles [as unlike each other as a rush cap and a diadean;] y^ 
that same unknown drunken mortal is author and oooipiln' « 
three-fourths of Elliot's pompous Encyclopedia Britamuca, which 
he composed at half-a-guinea a-week !" 
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UP IN THE MORNING EARLY. 

Up in the mornings no for me. 

Up in the morning early; 
When a* the hills are covered wi^ maw, 

J*m sure i^s winter fairly. 

Cold blaws the wind frae east to west^ 

The drift is driving sairly; 
Sae loud and shrill's I hear the blast, 

I'm sure it's winter fairly. 

Up in the mornings ^c. 

The birds sit chittering in the thorn, 

A' day they fare but sparely; 
And lang's the night frae e*en to morn, 

Fm sure it's winter fairly. 

Up in the mornings ^c. 



BIDE YE YET.' 

Oh had I a house and a cantie wee fire, 
A bonnie wee wifie to praise and admire; 
A bonnie w^e yardie aside a wee burn, 
Fareweel to the bodies that yamer and mourn. 

And hide ye yet, and bide ye yet. 
Ye little ken what may betide you yet ; 
Some bonnie wee bodie may fa* to my lot. 
And I'll ay be cantie tuT thinking o*t. 

When I gang afield, and come hame at e'en, 
ril eet my wee wifie fou neat and fou clean; 
And a bonnie wee baimie upon l\er knee. 
That'll cry papa or daddie to me. 

And bide ye yet, S^c. 

I carena a button for sack fu's o' cash; 

Let wizen'd auld batchelors think ou ^vc tras&x\ 

M 3 
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Gie me my dear lassie to sit on my knee, 
A kiss o* her mou' is worth thousands to me^ 

And bide ye yety 8fc, 

And if there ever should happen to be 
A difference atween my wee wiite and me; 
In hearty good humour although she be teaz'c 
I'll kiss her and clap her until she be pleas'd. 

And hide ye yet, Sfc, 

AULD LANGSYNE. 

Shou'd auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And never brought to min% 
Shou'd auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And days o' langsyne. 

For auld langsyne, my dear. 

For auld langsyne. 
We'll tak a cup o* kindnets yet. 

For auld langsyne. 

We twa hae run about the braes. 

And pu'd the gowans fine ; 
But we've wander'd monie a wearie foot 

Sin' auld langsyne. 

For auld langsyne, ^c, 

m 

We twa hae paidel't i* the bum, 

Frae morning sun till dine ; 
But seas between us braid hae roar'd 

Sin' auld langsyne. 

For auld langsyne, S^c* 

Now there's a hand, my trusty fiere. 

And gies a hand o' thine. 
And we'll tak a right gude willie wnight 

For auld langsyne. 

For aM iangsi^ne, ^c. 
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I surely ye'll be your pint-stoup, 
nd surefy Til be mine, 
I we'll tak a cup o' kindness yet 
or auld langsyne. * 

For auld langsyne, Sfc. * 



THE BLATHRIE O'T. 

hink on this warld's pelf, 

ittle wee share I hae o't to myself, 

Utor of the Reliques of Burns says, that the Bard 
] wrote poems in the old ballad style, which, for rea^ 
nown to himself, he gave to the woiid as songs of 
ne. The ballad of Auld Langsyne was introduced in 
lous manner, though there exist proofs that the two 
I of it are indisputably his.*' Whether it is to be 
om this, that Burns wrote the whole of the song, 
of this work shall not determine, as he is not aware 
re of the proofs alluded to, of Burns having been 
!ven of two verses of it. He shall only state what 
himself said on the subject, leaving it to his readers 
le point for themselves. In a letter to Mr. Thomp- 
ing the song, he says, ** One song more and I have 
I langsyne. The air is but mediocre ; but the foUow- 
ae old song of the olden times, and which has never 
at, nor even in manuscript,* until I took it down from 
s singing, is enough to recommend any air.'' In a 
rs. DuNLOP likewise, with whom he oonstantly cor- 
and to whom he also communicated the song, he 
, — " Is not the Scotch phrase, Auld langsyne^ exceed- 
ssive. There is an old song and tune which has often 
ough my soul. You know I am an enthusiast in old 
gs : I shall give you the verses on the other sheet.— 
iie tnrf on the breast of the Heaven-inspired poet 
•ed thb glorious fragment! There is more of the fire 
genius in it than half a doien o^ utod^sca "^T^^g^ 
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And how the lass that wants it is by the lads forgot, 
May the shame fa' the gear and the blathrie o't. 

Jockie was the laddie that held the pleugh. 

But now he's got gowd and gear enough ; 

He thinks nae roair o' me that wears the plaiden coat: 

May the shame fa' the gear and the blathrie o't. 

Jenny was the lassie that mucked the byre. 

But now she is clad in her silken attire ; 

And Jockie says he loo's her, and swears he's roe forgot; 

May the shame fa' the gear and the blathrie o't. 

But a' this shall never daunton me, 

Sae lang as I keep my fancy free; 

For the lad that's sae inconstant, he is nae worth a groat 

May the shame fa' the gear and the blathrie o't. 



^»'»i%(»^^^'W^/V»i 



MY NANIE'S AWA. 
Tune — " There'll never be peace tiU Jamie comes hafne" 

Now in her green mantle blythe nature arrays. 
And listens the lambkins that bleat o'er the braes, 
While birds warble welcome in ilka green shaw; 
But to me it's delightless — my Name's awa. 

The snaw*drap and primrose our woodlands adorn, 
And violets bathe in the weet o' the morn ; 
They pain my sad bosom, sae sweetly they blaw. 
They mind me o' Nanie — and Name's awa* 

Thou lav'rock that springs frae the dews of the laWDj 
The shepherd to warn o' the grey-breaking dawn, 
And thou mellow mavis that hails the night fa'. 
Give OY&r for pity — ^my llSame'a awa, » 
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Come, autumn, sae pensive, in yellow and grey. 
And sooth me wi' tidings o' nature's decay: 
The dark, dreary winter, and wild-driving snaw, 
Alane can delight me — now Nanie's awa. 



^^%^^^»^^i^%^ 



ROY'S WIFE OF ALDIVALLOCH. 

Roy^s wife of Aldivalloch, 
Roy*t wife of AldtvaUoch^ 
Wat ye how she cheated me. 
As I cam 6*er the braes of Balloch, 

She vow'd, she swore, she wad be mine; 

She said she loo'd me best of onie; 
But ah ! the fickle faithless quean. 

She's ta'en the carle, and left her Johnnie. 

Itoy^s wife, S^c, 

she was a cantie quean, 

Weel could she dance the Highland walloch ; 
How happy I, had she been mine. 

Or I'd be^n Roy of Aldivalloch. 

Boy's wife, ^c. 

Her hair sae fair, her een sae clear, 
Her wee bit mou sae sweet and bonnie: 

To me she ever will be dear. 
Though she's for ever left her Johnnie. 

Roy^s wife, S^c, 



•^^^/^/^^^l^i^^Sl^ 



THE LASSIE I LOO BEST OF A'. 

Has ye seen, in the calm- dewy morning. 
The red-breast wild warbling sae clear; 

Or the low-dwelling, snow-breasted gowan» 
Surcharg'd wi' mild e'ening's soft tear ? 

0> then ye hae seen my dear lassie, 
The la!ssie I loo best of a' ; 
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But far frae the hame o* my It^ssie, 
I'm monie a lang mile awa. 

Her hair is the wing o' the blackbird. 

Her eye is the eye o' the dove. 
Her lips are the ripe blushing rose bud. 

Her bosom's the palace of love. 
Tho* green be thy banks, O sweet Clutha ! 

Thy beauties ne'er charm me ava ; 
Forgive me, ye maids o' sweet Clutha, 

My heart is wi' her that's awa. 

love, thou'rt a dear fleeting pleasure ! 

The sweetest we mortals here know ; 
But soon is thy h^v'n, bright beaming, 

O'ercast with the darkness of wo. 
As the moon, on the oflt-changing ocean. 

Delights the lone mariner's eye. 
Till red rush the storms of the desart. 

And dark billows tumble on high. * 

CONTENTED WI' LITTLE. 

TuNK — " LuTrqis o* Ihidding.** 
Contented wi* little, and cantie wi* mair, 
Whene'er I forgather wi' sorrow and care» 
gie them a skelp, as they're creepin alang, 
^i' a cog o' gude swats, and an auld Scottish aan 

* This beantifiil song was written by one of the sons of Bi 
he eldest we believe) now residing in London; and, for 
e know, it was his first and only production. It afibids a J 
x)af, however, that the son inherits no small portion o 
jnras for poetry which raised his father to the first rank) 
le Bards of his country. We may almost venture to sa] 
le descriptions contained in it cannot be eqnaUed by any tl 
le strains of Ossiah, or in the still more luxuriant poc 
le East, to which, indeed, it bears a nearer affimty.l 
>t be matter of regret with every lover of Scottish aono 
. a^ of such a piece favo«:;the worwtjT^ ::S 
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law the elbow o' troublejsome thought; 
3 a sodger, and life is a faught: 
and gude humour are coin in my pouch, 
eedom's my lairdship nae monarch dare (ouch. 

id o' trouble, should that be my fa% 
gude fellowship southers it a' : . 
he blythe end o' our journey at last, 
leil ever thinks o' the road he has past? 

ice^ let her snapper and stoyte on her way; 
'^ be't frae me, e'en let the jade gae: 
3, or come travail; come pleasure, or pain, 
wrord is — ** Welcome, and welcome again !*' ♦ 

quisite Bacchanalian piece, by Bukms, was commu- 
T. Thompson for insertion in his work. The follow- 
in ^diidi the song is spoken of in terms of unqualified 

is from a letter written by that gentleman, and will 
is hoped, highly interesting, 
ndedge, ray dear Sir, yon are not only the most punc- 

mo6t delectable correspondent I ever met with. To 
ering yon never entered my head : the truth is, I lode 
rpitse at my impudence, in so frequently nibUing at 
plets of your inoHnparaUe lyrics, for which, perhaps, 
Tved me right, yon would have sent me to the deriL 
ary, however^ you have aA along^ condescended to 
ttidsm vntji so much courte^, that it ceases to be 
r I have sometimes given myself the airs of a review- 
ist budget demands unqualified praise. Lumps o* 
Jl certainly make one ci my family dishes ; you have 
capitally, that it will please all palates. Do ^ve 
»re of this cast when yon find yourself in good spi- 
sonvivial songs are more wanted than those of the 
d, of which we have great choice. Besides, <»e 
in meet vrith a singer c^mble of giving the proper 
latter, while the former are easily soag^ «iMi%^fi«^- 
y body.** 
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SCOTIA'S SONS. 
Tunc — " Andro and his cutty gun*** 

BlythCy Uythcy aroufC the nappy y 

Let us join in social glee'; 
While were here wiifl haf'a drappy^ 

Scotie^s sons hae ay been free. 

OuB auld forbears, when owre their yill. 
And cantie bickers roun' did ca', 

** Forsooth," they cried, ** anifher gill, 
For sweer't we are to gang awa." 4 

Blythcy blythe, S^c, 

Some heartie cock would then hae sang 

An auld Scotch sonnet aff wi' glee, 
, Syne pledg'd his.cog-i-the chorus^ang, 
'^ Auld Scotia and her sons are free." 

Blythe^ blythe^ ^e. 

Thus cracks, and jokes, and sangs gaed rouo > 
Till morn the screens o' light did draw, 

Yet driech to rise, the carls roun' 
Cry'd " Deuch-an-dhoruSy then awa.*' 
Blythcy Uythe, ^c. 

The landlord then the nappy brings. 
An' toasts fu* happy a' may be, 

Syne tooms the cog — the chorus rings 
" Auld Scotia's sons shall ay be fire®.** 
Blythey blytliCy ^c. * 

Then like our dads o' auld langs3me. 

Let social glee unite us a'. 
Ay blythe to meet, our mou's to weet, 

But ky as sweer't to gang awa. 

Blyihcy blythe^ <^. 
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MARY'S DREAM. 

^(original words.) 

HE lovely moon had climbed the hill 
Where eagles big aboon the Dee, 
nd like the looks of a lovely dame. 
Brought joy to every body's ee ; 
' but sweet Mary, deep in sleep. 
Her thoughts on Sandie far at sea; 
voice drapt saftly on her ear, 
* Sweet Mary, weep nae mwr for me !* 

le lifted up her waukening een. 
To see from wlience the voice might be^ 
nd there she saw her Sandie stand. 
Pale, bending on her his hollow ee ! 
Mary, dear, lament nae mair, 
I'm in death's thraws * below the sea; 
by weeping makes me sad in bliss, 
Sae, Mary, weep nae mair for me! 

rhe wind slept when we left the bay. 

But soon it waked and raised the main, 
nd God he bore us down the deep. 

Who strave wi' him but strave in vain ! 
iaijstretch'd his arm, and took me up, 

xho' laith I was to gang but f thee: 
look frae heaven aboon the storm^ 

Sae, Mary, weep nae mair for me ! 

Take off thae bride sheets frae thy bed. 
Which thou hast faulded down for me; 

nrobe thee of thy earthly stol#- 
m meet wi' thee in heaven hie.' 

• Throws, throes. i* Bvt^ wH^"^ 

N 
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Three times the grey cock flapt his wing, 
To mark the morning lift her ee. 

And thrice the passing spirit said, 
* Sweet Mary, weep nae mair for me !' * 

* When the first Number of this work went to press, the EdK 
tor was not aware ci the existence of any other copy <^ Manff 
Dream than the one then given, or that a Memoir of Mr.* Loirif 
written by a Clei^gyman in Galloway, had been given to the woiti 
along with the Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song, ool* 
lected and edited by the late Mr. Cromek. He is anxious, thtfe- 
fore, to correct the erroneous statement then made, as to vbi^ 
was known respecting Lows ; and he accordingly presents to bii 
readers the following abstract of the Memoir above alliMled tOi 
in the full persuasion that it will be perused by all of then with 
a considerable portion of deep and lively interest. 

Lowe, it appears, was bom at Kenmore, in Galloway, in thi 
year 1750, and discovered early an ambitian of becoming < 
scholar; but, his father's narrow circumstances not «iabliog hiii 
to assist, his 8<ni in the acquisition of learning, he was, at tb 
age of fourteen, bound as an s^pprentice to the weaving business 
This employment, however, he soon felt was unsuitid)le to hi 
genius ; and dnrmg the time that dire necessity impelled him t 
follow it, he saved all the earnings of his labour, and took les 
sons in the learned languages from the school-master of a nd^ 
bonring perish. *< He employed his evenings in teaching churd 
music, as he possessed a very just ear, sung well, and pbye 
with considerable skill on the violin. These qualities* added to i 
ha^y temper, and an unc<Hnmon flow of animal spirits, wti 
him very acceptable wherever he wmt, and gained him dsb 
frioids, who assisted him in his education, both with their moQ^ 
and their advice.— By these means, he was at length enabled ( 
enter himself as a student in the University of Edinbnr^ in tt 
year 1771 

** On his return from cdlege, he became tutor in the fiuul 

of Mr. M'Ghie of Airds, an amiable country gratleman ( 

Moall fortune^ who had several VKaxklV&d daughters. The boos 
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Is is pleasantly situated on a rising groond embowered 
eesy washed on one side by the Ken, and on the other by 
e, which here unite in one river under the eomnum name 
f though this is but a tributary stream. It is not easy to 
e a situation more favourable to the descriptive muse; and 
iOWB, who had previously given some marks of a poetical 
;ave free scope to his genius, and composed many little 
which he frequently recited to his friends with great cnthu- 
Of these, it is to be regretted that few copies are now to be 
though there are some songs yet sung by the common peo> 
that district of Galloway called the Glenkens,) which still 
s name. At this period of life, when the mind delights 
I description than in sentiment, in pictures of nature than 
e of manners, he composed a pretty long pastoral poem» 
1 < a Moming Poem,* which is still preserved entire in 
1 hand-writiug, and, though written at a time when hb 
nras but imperfectly formed, is the offspring of a lively 
Btioo, and erf" one who < mused o*er nature with a poet's 
•He here, likewise, attempted to write a tragedy, the 
of which he used to read to some of his companions, as 
sessively composed them ; but as this, the highest effort 
lan genius, was at that time, and perhaps at any time, ac 
is reach, there is no cause to regret that no part of it is 
be obtained* 

e used to invoke his muse from the top of a picturesque 
rhich rises suddenly over a thick wood on the banks of the 
nd commands a varied, beautiful, and extensive view of the 
dding landscape. He erected for himself a rural seat on 
ot, which is still called < Lowe's seat,' and planted it 
nith honeysuckles, woodbines, and other wild shrubs and 
• Here he recited aloud his poetic effusions to the inviai- 
abitants of the woods and the streams, and here likewise 
he composed the well-known ballad which makes the story 
life chiefly interesting to the public 

* lOgh on a rock his favorite arbour stood, 
Kesr Ken*8 &ir bank, amid a vexdant wood ; 

N 2 
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Beneath its grateful shade, at ease he lay. 
And view'd the beauties of the rising day ; 
Whilst with mellifluous lays the groves did ring 
He also join*d.* Lowe*s Momhtg, 

« There was lo?tt at sea, about this time, a gentleman of theoaBtf 
of Miller, a surgeon, who had been engaged to Mart, one of 
the young ladies of Airds, an event which would long sinoe liave 
been forgotten but for the tender song of * Mary's Dream,' which 
has given to it immortality. It is to be presumed, that our poet 
was sensibly alive to the misfortunes of a young lady whose sister 
had inspired him also with the tenderest passion ; and we r^ret 
to state that his fidelity to the object of it, though equaUy wor- 
thy of his admiration and his muse, vras but little ccmsistMit 
with the warmth of his feelings, and the earnestness of his pro- 
fessions.— 

** His views were now directed to the church, and he had spmt 
another session at the University of Edinburgh. Seeing, how- 
ever, no prospect of a living, and impatient of d^ndence, he 
resolved to try his fortune in America, where he fimdly hoped hi# 
talents would be more highly appreciated, and where he indulged 
the pious expectation of being better able to assist his aged mo- 
ther and his other relations at home, for whom he ever expressed 
the warmest affection.—- 

« He accordingly embarked for the new world in the year 1*1% 
being invited as tutor to the family of a brother of the great Wash- 
ington, a situation which supplied some hopes to his ambitioo. 
He afterwards kept an academy for the education of yoang gentle 
men in Fredericksburgh, Virginia, which succeeded for awhile, • 
he himself stfites, *• beyond his most sanguine wishes, and to wltf 
students resorted from a vast distance.* It suffered, faowerf 
some interruption by one of those vrinters of intense froft s 
deep snows which occur in America ; which, having shut up ^ 
town from any communication vnth the neighbouring eomi 
from which its productions were supplied, compelled him to 
charge his boarders, and for some time he was not able to eo 
them together again.— 

** Sometime after this he took orders in the church of Eng 
the theafaahumahU religion of this ^art of the United St 
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ed a living in that church, and becains eminently respecta- 
'his talents, his learning, and his sociable and pleasant 
fs. He appears to have been so much elated by his good 
e, that in some of his^ letters home he flatters his ima^na* 
ith the hopes of revisiting his native country in a difdanap 
lacity. These were the golden days of Lows; but an e- 
x>k place which clouded the meridian of his life, and blastp 
haj^iness for ever. 

wo years after he left the shores of Britain, he addressed a 
of considerable length, to her who was the object of his 
t affections, and who seemed still to possess the chief plaoa 
heart. In this poem he thus breathes his passion:— 

< My busy sprite* when balmy sleep descends. 
Flies o'er the deep, and vints all her friends ; 
Thm, only then, I see my charming dame, 
Ah! must we only meet but in a dream ! 
What hindered me, when first thy fondest slave. 
My hand to give thee,— as my heart I gave ? 
Wedlock itself would need no grave Divine 
To fix his stamp upon such love as mine ; 
A love so pure, so tender, and so strong. 
Might last for ages, could we live so long.* 

fterwardshe adds-^ 

* Fair faces here I meet, and forms divine, 
£nou£^ to shake all ccmstancy but mine.* 

at notwithstanding the ardonr of these professions, his con* 
was not so much proof, as he imagined, against the 
itions to which it was exposed. He became enamoured of 
(tifhl Virginian lady, and forgot his first love on the banks 
Ken. The young lady, however, refused to listen to his 
aes, and he had even the mortification to witness the fair 
of his attachment bestowed on a more fortunate and de- 
g lover. It is singular, that the sister of this very lady 
e as fondly attached to our poet, as she herself had been 
rent to him, and he allowed himself to be united to hex 
r, aahe states, < from a sentiment oi ^gra&3\»j^s^ ^"Q^ «^«^ 
MIS pbuaet bid its head at the Yvour 'w\a(^t&ai^^^Qisi^^^ 
roved eyery thing bad, — and L.o^^ soon sk« \ik\»&'^^^ 

N 5 
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abandoned woman, regardless of his happiness, and onfeithfol 
even to his bed. Overwhelmed with shame, disappointment, ani 
sorrow, he had recourse to the miserable expedient of dissipttiag 
at the bottle, the cares and chagrins that preyed upon his hMit> 
Habits of intemperance were thus formed, which, with tbof 
wretched attendants poverty and disease, soon sipped the ^ngBlB 
of a good constitution, and brought him to an untimely grave in 
the forty-eighth year of his age. 

** A letter from Virginia, from an early acquaintance of Lowx'Sf 
^ves the foUowing particulars respecting his death— That, per* 
ceiving his end drawing near, and wishing to die in peace, away 
from his own wretched walls, he mounted a sorry palfiry, and rode 
some distance to the house of a friend. So much was he delnli- 
tated that scarcely could he alight in the court and walk into 
the house. Afterwards, however, he revived a little, and enjoy- 
ed some hours of that vivacity which was peculiar to him. Bat 
tliis was but the last faint gleams of a setting sun ; for, on tbe 
third day after his arrival at the house of his friend, he breathed 
his last. He now lies buried near Frederickaburgh, Virginiat 
under the shade of two palm trees, but not a stone is there oo 
which to write * Mary, weep no more for me !' ' 

** The abandoned woman, to whom he had been united, made 
no inquiries ailer her husband for more than a month aflerwardsy 
when she sent for his horse, which had been previously sold to 
defray the expenses of his funeral.^' 

After so long an account of this child of misfortune, the Edi- 
tor feels some hesitation at laying before his readers the kSHoff- 
ing remarks, on the comparative merits of the two copies of itft* 
ri/*8 Dream, by Mr. Cromek; but as the Scottish copy aiH^ 
Song is little known, he trusts tliat the intrinsic excdlence both 
of the song and the remarks, will sufficiently plead his excoae. 
After stating that the Scottish copy is extremely popular among 
the i)easantry of Galloway, Mr. Cromek adds—" Whoever cob* 
pares uiesc two copies together, cannot entertain a doubt that 
the Scotch one is the original. There is that freshness and t»" 
vidness of colouring in its sentiments and descriptions, which «• 
niformly characterize the genuine transcripts of feeling; voA th« 
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y and imagery is such as a native of Galloway, in the flow 
piration, would be unavoidably led to use. In all these re^ 
I, it materially differs from the English copy, which, though 
eautifiil indeed, and certainly more uniformly correct, and 
' laboured than the other, contains a great deal less of the 
! language of the heart, and has no distinguishing feature 
ich it can be attributed to the native of one part of the 
more than another. To go no farther than the two open- 
es :— The English copy merely describes the moon rising 
mountain, the source of a river : 

* The moon had climb'd the highest hill 
That rises o'er the source of Dee.* 

s the other, we have the picture faithfully described, 
was present to the poet^s imagination : 

* The lovely moon had climbed the hill 
Where eagles big aboon the Dee.' 

se here a Scotch landscape in all its characteristic, subli- 
-^e towering clifis lost in the clouds, the frightful abode 
! eagle! 
"he two concluding lines of the first stanza in the English 

* When soft and low a voice was heard. 
Saying, Mary, weep no more for me,* 

(finitely tamer and more prosaic than 

* A voice drapt safUy on her ear. 
Sweet Mary, weep nae mair for me ! 

(Mnission of the word sa^ng, in the Scotch, and burst- 
once to the speech, has a happy efiect. 
[ow beautifVilly tender are the two following lines : 

« Take affthae bride sheets frae thy bed. 
Which thou hast faulded down for me.* 

vow cold and formal, in comparison, are the lines 

< O nudden dear thyself prepare,* &c. 

Svery description seems, in a similar manner, to have lost 
it had of picturesque effect in passing irom Scotch to £ng- 
For instance, the crowing of the cocV aX V)a!& ^y<A\ k>S. 
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morning, is described in the foUowiag lines^as a Shakespeare wow 
have described it : 

< Three times the grey cock flapt his wing. 
To mark the morning lift her ee.* 

Here every thing is in life and motion, fresh from a creaOW 
£euk^ ; but the darii^ness of fancy which dictated these lintt) 
must have been long subdued, and succeeded by very different 
emotions^ before the same poet couhl coldly write— 
* Loiid crow'd the cock, the shadow fled.* 

'< Every reader, of true poetical taste, must have felt the bold 
sublimity and pathos of the whole of the third stanza— 

< The wind slept,* &c. 

Here, in addition to the natural awiiilness of the scrae, the 
poet has called to his aid whatever is most interesting and ma^ 
jestic in religion.-*There is a simple sublimity in the lines 

' And God he bore us down the deep. 
Who strave wl' him but strave in vain ! 
He stretched his arm, and took me up,* 

to which the Editor believes it would be doing an ii\jury, were i 
to compare it even to any thing of Burns'. It is of a high< 
cast, and is more akin to the wild inspiration of a Joi or a D. 
viD. The struggles of suffering humanity, opposed tj the arm 
Omnipotence, present a contrast at which our faculties are lo 
in wonder and awe. But even heT«, when his struggles are 
ver, and when the gates of bliss are opened to him, his afft 
tion remams unimpaired. AU the happiness of heaven is insui 
cent to make him forego his love ;— he enters it with rekctai 
without her, and still watches over her veith trembling soUcitu< 

wh: 11^.^1 rrxv^ron"^; - ^^^^ ^^ ^- ^^^ 

all the torments of hell, that h^ ^^ * P<«^ smner, ami 

heaven, when his l^We^ «L^1 "^"^^^^ «» oP«>i«« g«»«V« 

^t has been ^;tX^J:SL ^^^ T ^ "^J 
^. ^ «*A»wrea , but It appears stmi 
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i gought after when compared with the passage of the Scotch 
et 

** The reader will see that all these finely-imagined circumstances 
not appear in the English copy. When the ardour of the 
et*s mind had cooled, and he had to grope his way in a Ian- 
age not so familiar to him, they would appear to him of too 
Id a nature, and, on that account, no doubt have been suppfcs* 



A LASSIE FAIR. 
Tune—" For o' that an* o' that*] 

A LASSIE fair (the deil-ma-care) 
Ance slighted me an' a* that; 
But tho' I'm poor, your vera sure 
I dinna like to claw that; 
For a' that, an' a' that, 
Fm hearty still for a* that; 
I gat the slight, I took iriight. 
An' that's the way to thraw that* 

Gif they should nick you wi' this tricky 

Ne'er break your heart an* a' that; 
Just glowr about, you'll find ane out» 
Will ease your pain an' a' that. 
An' a' that, an' a' that, 
Your sighs, an' sabs, an' a' that; 
Sae never pine about a quean. 
There's plenty yet for a' that ! 

He is a fool, wha mak'st a rule, 
Ne'er for to wed an' a' that. 

Whan ance a lass, to him proves fause. 
But tak's to bed an' a' that ; 
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An' a' that, an' a' that, — 
Nae Doctor's drugs an' a' that. 
Will ever prove a cure for love, 
like kiss again an' a' that! 

Gif I can find ane to my mind. 
My heart an' han' an' a' that. 
To her I'll gie baith frank an' free, — 
They're my delight for a' that; 
For a' that, an' a' that. 
They're dear to me for a' that ; 
I loo them still, an' ever will, 
Tho' ane did jilt an' a' that! 



^^^^fS^^^^^^^ 



THE RIGS O' BARLEY. 
Tune — " Com rigs are hoMfiie,** 

It was upon a Lammas night. 

When corn rigs are bonnie. 
Beneath the moon's unclouded light 

I hied awa to Annie: 
The time flew by wi' tentless heed, 

•Till 'tween the late and early; 
Wi* sma' persuasion she agreed 

To see me thro* the barley. 

Com rigs, and barley rigs. 
And com rigs are bonnie : 

I*ll n^er forget that happy night 
Among the rigs w9 Annie. 

The sky was blue, the wi^d was still. 
The moon was shining clearlie; 

I set her down, wi' right gude wilJ^ 
Amang the rig^ o' barley : 
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I kent her heart was a' my ain; 

I lov'd her most sincerely ; 
I kiss'd her o'er and o'er again 

Amang the rigs o' barley. 

Com rigs, S^c. 

I lock'd her in my fond embrace; 

Her heart was beating rarely: 
My blessings on that happy place, 

Amang die rigs o* barley f 
But by the moon and stars so bright. 

That shone that hour so clearly ! 
She ay shall bless that happv night 

Amang the rigs o' barley f 

Com rigSj S^c, 

I hae been blythe wi' comrades dear; 

I hae been merry drinking; 
I hae been joyfu' gath'rin^ gear; 

I hae been happy thinking: 
But a* the pleasures e'er I saw, 

Tho' three times doubled fairly. 
That happy night was worth them a', 

Amang the rigs o' barley. 

Com rigs, 8fc, 



^^^^^^^>»^»<»v^ 



LEWIE GORDON. 



O SEND Lewie Gordon hame. 
And the lad I dauma name; 
Though his back be at the wa'. 
Here's to him that's far awa. 

O hon, my Highiandmaii / 
O my bonnie Highlandman, 
Weel wou*d I my true love htn 
Amang ten thousand Highlandmen. 
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O to see his tartan trews. 
Bonnet blue, and laigh-heerd shoes, 
Philibeg aboon his knee; 
That's the lad that I'll gang wi*. 

O horif S^c, 

This lovely youth, of whom I sing, 
Is fitted for to be a king: 
On his breast he wears a star. 
You'd take him for the god of war. 

O ! to see this princely one 
Seated on a royal throne. 
Disasters a' would disappear; 
Then begins the jub'lee year. * 

O hon, S^c. 



DINNA THINK, BONNIE LASSIE. 

O DINNA think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee; 
Dinna think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee; 
Dinna think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thet; 
I'll tak a^stick into my hand, and come again and see thee* 



C( 



This ur is a proof how one of our Scottish tun^ comes to 
be composed out of another. I have one c^ the earliest co^ 
of the song, and it has prefixed, " Tune of Tarry Woo'*-« 
which tune « a different set has insensibly varied into a diffBrent 
air.— To a Scotch critic, the pathos of the line, 
< Tho* his back be at the wa,' 

must be very striking.— It needs not a Jacobite prejudice to ^ 
affected with this song. The supposed author rf Laii G^ 
don was a Mr. Geddes, priest, at Shenval, in the Aiozifr'*'^ 

9, 
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Vs the gate ye hae to gang, dark's the night and eerie, 
'ftr's the gate ye hae to gang, darkV the night and eerie, 
ar's the gate ye hae to gang, dark's the night and eerie, 
^ stay this ae night wi' your love, and dii^na gang and 
leave me. 

's but a night and hauf a day that I'll leave my dearie; 
Ut a night and hauf a day that I'll leave my dearie; 
ut a night and hauf a day that I'll leave my dearie; 
t^hene'er the sun gaes west the loch, I'll come again and 

see thee. 
*inna gang, my bonnie lad, dinna gang and leave me; 
'inna gang, my bonnie lad, dinna gang and leave me ; 
i^hen a' the lave are sound asleep I am dull and eerie, 
nd a' the lee-lang night I'm sad, wi' thinking on my 

dearie. 

dinna think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee ; 
inna think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee; 
inna think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee; 
liene'er the sun gaes out o* sight I'll come again and 

see thee 
'aves are rising o'er the sea, winds blaw loud and fear 

me; 
aves are rising o'er the sea, winds blaw loud and fear 

me; 
liile the winds and waves do roar, I am wae and 

drearie. 
Eld gin ye loo me as ye say, ye winna gang and leave 

me. 

never mair, bonnie lassie, will I gang and leave thee; 
3ver mair, bonnie lassie, will I gang and leave thee; 
sver mair, bonnie lassie, will I gang and leave thee: 
en let the warld gae as it will, I'll stay at hame and 

cheer thee, 
■ae his hand he coost his stick, I winna gang and leave 

thee; 
brew his plaid into the neuk, never c«a\^^^^^^ft% 

O 
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Drew his boots, and flang them by, cried, my lass be 

cheerie, 
ril kiss the tear frae affthy cheek, and never leave mj 

dearie. 



'»^»^^^^%^«».^»% 



O LET ME IN THIS AE NIGHT. 

LASSIE, art thou sleeping yet? 
Or art thou wauken, I would wit? 
For love has bound me hand and foot. 

And I would fain be in, jo. 

O let me in this ae night. 

This ae, ae, ae night; 
For fnlty^i sake this ae nighty 

O rise and le^ me in, jo. 

Out owre the moss, out Owre the muir, 

1 came, this dark and drearie hour. 
And here I stand without the door. 

Amid the pouring storm, jo. 

O let me in, 4rc» 

Thou hear'st the ^nter wind and weet, 
Nae star blinks thro' the driving sleet; 
Tak pity on my wearie feet. 
And shield me frae the rain, jo. 

O let me in, S^c, 

The bitter blast that round me blaws 
Unheeded howls, unheeded &'8; 
The cauldness o' thy heart's the cause 
Of a' my grief and pain, jo. 

O let me in, Spc. 

5 
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HER ANSWER. 



TELL nae me of wind and rain, 
Upbrsud na me wi' cauld disdain \ 
Gae back the gate ye cam again, 
I winna let you in, jo. 

/ teU you now this ae nighty 

This acy ae^ ae night ; 
And ancefor a' this ae nighty 

I winna let you in jo. 

The snellest blast, at mirkest hours, 
That round the pathless wand'rer poors. 
Is nought to what poor she endures. 
That's trusted faithless man, jo. 

' / tell you now, Spc, 

The sweetest flower that deck'd the mead> 
Now trodden like the vilest weed; 
Let simple maid the lesson read. 
Hie weird may be her ain, jo. 

/ tell you now, ^c. 

The bird that charm'd his summer-day. 
Is now the cruel fowler's prey; 
Let witless, trusting, woman say 
How aft her fate's the same, jo* 

/ tell you now, ^c, * 

^ Let me in this at n%A^ was one of the many airs for which 
f. Thompsom , when carrying on his Musical Work, wished to 
ieire words from Burns, the old ones being considered so Ia* 
f^rent as to be utterly unworthy of a place. Accordingly the 
Ig here given was produced ; but it would appear that it gave the 
et much more trouble than many of his other ][8eoe6, as he be- 
) it orer and over again, at long intervals, before he accom- 
ihed the task to his own satisfactioiu M Oioe '^tvA iJl>Ks& 

02 
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DAINTIE DAVIE. 

The lasses fain wad hae frae me^ 
A sang to keep them a' in glee. 
While ne'er a ane I hae to gie. 

But only Daintie Davie. 
I learn'd it early in my youth. 
When barley bannocks caus'd a drouth; 
Whar cronies met to weet their mouth. 

Our sang was Daintie Davie. 

O, Daintie Davie is the thing; 
I never kent a cantie springy 
That e^er desert d the highlandjling, 
Sae weel as Daintie Davie. 

When friends an' fo'k at bridals meet, 
Tiieir drouthie mou's and craigs to weet, 
The story canna be complete 

Without they've Daintie Davie. 
Sae lasses tune your spinnets weel. 
An' lilt it up wi' a' your skill. 
There's nae strathspey nor highland reel. 

Comes up to Daintie Davie. 

O, Daintie Davie, S^c, 

correspondence with Mr. Thompson, he thus writes :— *' I b&^ 
begun anew, Let me in this ae night. Do you think that we 
ought to retain the old chorus ? I think we must retam botb the 
old chorus and the first stanza of the old song. I do not al- 
together like the third line of the first stanza, but cannot alter it 
to please myself. I am just three stanzas deep in it. WoqW 
yon have the denouement to be successful or otherwise? flbodd 
she * lei him in,' or not ?*' The last query Mr. ThomfsoU 
seems to have answered in the negative, as the ku^ continues 
unrelenting to tlie end. Mr. Thompson's approbation was after- 
wards expressed to the Bard in the following manner: "You 
have displayed great address in this song. Her answer is excd- 
lent, and at the same time takes away the indeUcacy that other- 

Wise would Jiave attaclied to \ua uvti^atles, 1 like ths 8ong» as 

Ifimr Stands, very much." 



on 
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Tho' bardies a*, in former times, 

Hae stain'd my sang, wae-worth their rhymes ! 

They had but little mense, wi' crimes. 

To blast my Daintie Davie. 
The rankest weeds the garden spoil. 
When labour tak's the play a while ; 
The lamp gaes out for want o* oil. 

And sae it far'd wi' Davie. 

O, Daintie Davie, ^c» 

There's ne'er a bar but what's complete. 
While ilka note is ay so sweet. 
That auld an' young get to their feet. 

When they hear Daintie Davie. 
Until the latest hour of time. 
When music a' her pow'r shall tine, 
Each hill, an' dale, an' grove, shall ring 

Wi* bonnie Daintie Davie. 

O, Daintie Davie^ S^c* 



MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Iy heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here, 
[y helirt's in the Highlands a chasing the deer; 
basing the wild deer, and following the roe; 
[y heart's in the Highlands wherever I go. 
irewell to the Highlands, farewell to the north, 
be birth-place of valour, the country of worth; 
Tierever I wander, wherever I rove, 
lie hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 

urewell to the mountains high cover'd with snow, 
urewell to the straths and green vallies below, 
irewell to the forests and wild hang^n^vioo^^^ 
irewel] to the torrents and loud poum^ ^oo^« 

03 
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My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here. 
My heart's in the Highlands a chasing the deer ; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe> 
My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go. 



HEY FOR A LASS WI' A TOCHER. 

Tune — " Balinaniona Ora.** 

AwA wi' your witchcraft o' beauty's alarms. 
The slender bit beauty you grasp in your arms : 
O, gie me the lass that nas acres o' -charms, 
O, gie me the lass wi' the weel-stockit farms. 

Then hey for a loss tui* a tocher ^ 
Then hey for a lass w^ a tocher , 
Then hey for a lass w$ a tocher ; 
The nice yellow guineas for me. 

Your beauty's a flower, in the morning that blows. 
And withers the faster, the faster it grows ; 
But the rapturous charm o' the bonnie green knowes, 
Ilk spring they're new deckit wi' bonnie white yowes. 

Then hey, S^c. 

And e'en when this beauty your bosom has blest. 
The brightest o' beauty may cloy, when possest; 
But the sweet vellow darlings, wi' Geordie imfM'est, 
The langer ye hae them — the mair they're carest. * 

Then hey, ^c, 

« This is one of the few songs written by oor Bard during the 
last six months of his short, but distinguished, a]ipearaiioe on the 
stage of life. When he agreed to furnish Mr. Thompson with 
verses for several Scottish airs, it appears he at the same time 
undertook to supply words for a certain number of Irish tooeSi 
In the letter which accompanied this song, he says,-^" The Irish 
airs I sliail cheerfolly undertaliLe tVifi Vaisjk ^ €i»(&i^ verses ^' 
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NEIL GOW'S FAREWEEL. 

You've surely heard o' famous Neil, 
The man that play'd the fiddle weel, 
I wat he was a canty chiel. 

And dearly loo'd the whisky, O. 
And ay since he wore tartan hose. 
He dearly loo'd the Athol brose; 
And wae was he, you may suppose. 

To play fareweel to whisky, O. 

Alake, quoth Neil, I'm frail and auld. 
And find my bluid grows unco cauld; 
I think 'twad mak me blythe and bauld, 

A wee drap Highland whisky, O. 
And yet the aoctors a' agree 
That whisky's no the drink for me; 
Saul ! quoth Neil, 'twill spoil my glee, 

Shou'd they part me and whisky, O. 

The' I can get baith wine and ale. 
And find my head and fingers hale, 
FU be content, tho' legs shou'd fail. 

To play fareweel to whisky, O. 
But still I think on auld langsvne. 
When Paradise our friends did tyne. 
Because something ran in their min*, 
, Forbid, like Highland whisky, O. 

avtt already, you know, equipt three of them with words, and 
other day I strung ap a kind of rhapsody to another Hiber- 
1 melody, which I admire much. If this will do, you have 
r four of my Irish engagement." In his reply, Mr. Thompson 
erveft,— ** Your Hey for a Uua wP a tocher is a most exeeUent 
^, and with you the subject is something new indeed. It is 
first time I have seen you debasing the god Qf soft desire, 
» an amateur of aeres«and guineas*' 



»» 
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Come a' ye pow'rs o* Music, come ! 
I fiiid my heart grows unco glum, 
My fiddle strings will no play bum. 

To say fareweel to whisky, O. 
I'll take my fiddle in my hand. 
And screw the strings up while they'll stan 
To mak a lamentation grand. 

On gude auld Highland whisky, O. 



BLYTHE AN' HAPPY ARE WE. 
Tune — " Andro and his cvtty guru** 

Bfythe, Uythcy afC happy are we, 

Cauld care itjfieg^d awa ; 
This is but ae night o' our U^ves, 

ArC who wou*d grudge tho* U were turn. 

The ev'ning shade around is spread, 
The chilling tempest sweeps t]ie sky ; 

We're kindly met, an' warmly set. 
An' stream's o' nappy rinnin' by. 

Bfythe, S^c, 

While gettin' fou, we're great, I trow. 
We scorn misfortune's greatest bangs; 

The magic bowl can lift the soul 
Aboon the warld and a' its wrangs. 

Blyihcy ^c. 

The days o' man are but a span. 
This mortal life a passing dream. 

Nought to illume the drearie gloom. 
Save love an' friendship's sacred gleam* 

Bfythe, Spc% 
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Then toom your glass to my sweet lass, 
And neist we'll turn it o'er to thine: 

The glowin' breast that loo's them best 
Shall dearest ever be to wine. 

Bit/the, Sfc, 

An' here's to you, my friend sae true, 
May discord ne'er a feeling wound ! 

An' shou'd we flyte, ne'er harbour spite^ 
But in a bowl be't quickly drown'd. 

Blyihe^ 8fc, 

Now rap an' ring, an' gar them bring 
The biggest stoupfu' yet we've seen : 

Why shou'd we part, when baud an' heart 
At ilka bumper grows mair keen ? 

Blythe^ S^c, 



THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 

B seen the smiling of fortune beguding; 
I've tasted her favours, and felt her decay; 
eet is her blessing, and kind her caressing, 
3ut soon it is fled — it is fled far awae. 

e seen the forest adom'd of the foremost, 
iVith flowers of the fairest, both pleasant and gay ; 
11 sweet was their blooming, their scent the air per- 
fuming, 
But now they are wither'd and a' wede awae. 

E seen the morning with gold the hills adorning, 
A^nd the red storip roaring before the parting day; 
e seen Tweed' :« silver streams, glittering in the sun- 

nie beams, 
Turn drumlie and dark as they roll'd on their way. 

fickle fortune ! why this cruel sporting? 
Why thus perplex us, pour sons of a dsK^*? 
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Thy frowns cannot fear me, thy smiles cannot cheer i 
Since the flowers of the forest are a' wede awae 



^<V<^^^^^r^^»%% 



MY KIMMER AND L 

Whan Kimmer and I were groom and bridei 
We had twa pint stoups at our bed-side; 
Sax times fu' and sax times dry. 
An' raise for drouth — ^my Kimmer and I. 

My Kimmer and I gade to the fair, 
Wi' twal pun' Scots in sarking to ware: 
But we drank the gude brown hawkie dry. 
An* sarkless hame came Kimmer an' I. 

My Kimmer and I gade to the town. 
For wedding-breeks an' a wedding-gown ; 

« These yerses, adapted to the ancient air of the Fkm 
ikeForeatf are, like those formerly givon, the prodactkm 
lady. '< The late Mrs. Cockburn, daughter of Botherfc 
Faimalie, in Selkirkshire (whose father was Lord Jostioe 
of Scotland), was the authoress. Mrs. Cockbttrn has beei 
bat a few years. Even at an age advanced beyond the 
bounds of humanity, she retained a play of imaginatioB, a 
activity of intellect, which must have been attractive an 
lightiiil in youth, but was almost preternatural at hsr peii 
life. Her active benevoleace, keeping pace with her gMiJHU 
dered her equally an object of love and admiratioB.-— The ' 
were written at an early period of her life, and without p( 
relation to any event, unless it were the depopnlation of i 
Forest/*— ^cott*« Minatrdsy of the Scottish Border, 

With the above account of Mrs. Cockburn, by Mr. S 
the testimony of Mr. Ramsay of Ochtertyre is perfectly u 
son. He says she was ** a woman of great wit, who outii' 
the first group of literati of the present [eij^teenth] . ce 
all of whom were very fond of her. t was ddighted wit 
company, though, when I saw her, she was very old. 
did she know [relative to Scottish 8oiig\ that is now kwt' 
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the de^e auld priest he wat our eye 
ickcloth gowns — my Kimmer an* I. 

Kimmer and I maun tak the Beuk, 
a twal pint stoup in our peat neuk; 
the psalm be done, the dish is dry, 
drouthelie pray my Hammer an' I. 

Kimmer and I are scant o' claes, 
soups o' drink and soups o' brose; 
late we rise and soon gae lie, 
cantilie live — my Kimmer an' L 

Cimmer is auld, my Kimmer is bent, 

Fm gaun louting owre a kent ; 

well o' life is dribbling dry, 
drouthie, drouthie's Kimmer an' I. * 



^^/%'\i%/%^^,^t%i^mi 



HANDSOME KATIE. 
Tune—** Sleejjy Maggy" 

ow winter comes, wi* breath sae snell, 
And nips wi' frost the gizzen'd gowan, 
et frosty winter, strange to tell ! 
Has set my thrawart heart a-lowin'* 

O dearest , charming Katie ! 

O sweetest, winsome Katie! 

y[y heart has flown across the loan^ 

To dwaU W my sweet neehor Katie* 

Then a' the chiels, wi' noses blae, 
Creep chitterin' roun the cantie ingle, 

lirougn sleet and snaw to Kate I gae. 
Drawn wi' a whang o' Cupid's lingle* 

O dearest, S^c, 

i song, it woald appear, b a native either of Nithsdale 
nray; bat the author's name is unknown. Mr. Cromek 
t <<itis but modem,'* and that it *<aeenis lols«'aL^'^^ 
{jrom TodUn HameJ^ 
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When our back door I gang to steek. 

And bonnie Kate, frae her back winnock.^ 

Gies a bit slee an' smilin* keek, 
It warms me like a toasted bannock. 
O dearest^ S^c, 

To sleep I try, but deil ae wink; 

(Frae hapless luve, may fate ay screen u ^ 
I sprawl an' fidget, whan I think 

There's noui^ht but a wee loan atween a * 
O dearest f S^c, 

Langsyne Leander ilka night 

Swam o'er the sea at Hero's biddin'; 

But if my Kate wad me invite, 

I've nought ado but jump the midden. 
O dearest, S^c, * 

« The Editor has heard this song attributed to RamsiT, 

with what justice he cannot say, as he never met with it am 

any of the writings of that Poet, or saw a copy of it save 

manusciipt one from whii'h it is here given; and this copy ^ 

writtt^n for him, from memory, by a per8<»i who had no re 

lectii-n whoire he obtained it. But, whoever the antbor * 

it win be allowed that the song is a most excellent one of 

kind, and that it satirizes in a happy manner that gross ai 

tat ion of passion, and those overstrained attempts at nietsf 

which but too frequently characterize the love scwigs of infi 

writers. The lover, however, is a sentimentalist in his ^ 

and aiMijia, somewhat of a humourist; but his sentimentality 

his humour are the genuine offspring of unsophisticated Nb 

and sit as freely and easily upon him, as his bhse bonnet, c 

Sunday's plaid. The manner in which he describes the < 

produced on him by love, though homely, and sometimee 

deed, bordering on the ludicrous, is yet congenial to the ch 

tcr of an untutored mind, and, as a simple exprensioa of 

ing, infinitely more natural, than any rhapsody aboat Jl* 

and dart9^ and killing eyes, that ever was penned. LesJ 

crossing the Hellespont was notYmij^ to <X» task he would 

/brm, were Kate only indined to \kj \i«c c«iBSBa3u^^'^Rn> 
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LASSIE Wr THB RAVEN LOCKS. 
TuHB^'* Lassie m* the Unt-^whUe locks." 



wi^ the raven locht^ 
Charming kusicy Highland lanie; 
Gladfy wad I tend thyflockSf 
Bonnie Highland Mary, O. 

Whebe Echaig joins the briny tide> 
And Cowal's hills spread &r an' wide^ 
Alang the winding banks of Clyde, 
I met wi' Highland Mary, O. 

Louie wCf ^c. 

Her foot sae neatly mariiM die sand, 
An' gently wav'd her lily hand, 
As, uow, she trac*d the searbeat strand. 
The lovely Highland Mary, O. 



How mildly glanc*d her hazel ee! 
L3ce 8an-l>euns on the dewie le8:«-> 
% BtowUns, wyl'd the heart frae me^ 
The witching smile of Mary, O* 

Lassie wC, 4^c. 

Her cf^e-brows of n jetty-hue; 
tier lips ** Hke rose-buds moist wi* dew;* 
A sweeter face ne'er bless'd my yiew 
Than youthfu' Highland Mary's, O. 

Lassie wC, ^c. 

Hio' pure the flow'rs that blaw unseen 
Amang her native woodlands green. 
Yet purer fer's the heart, I ween. 
Of artless Highland Mary, O. 

IdusiewP, ^c* 
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Let others range frae isle to isle. 
Where neyer-encUng simmers snule ; — 
Mair dear the groves o' Ballochyle, 
That shelter Highland Mary, O. 

Lame to?^ Sfc* 

I'd, cheerful toil frae dawn o' day, 

0*er yon lone glen and ferny brae. 

Could I but get, by gloaming grey, 

Ae blythsome bliidc of Mary, O. 

Louie tffT, S^c, 

O may nae cloud the sun o*ercast. 
To chill this floVret's snawie breast ! 
Nae reptile's breath untimely blast 
The op'ning bloom of Mary, O i * 

Lastie tof, SfCm 

* This beaatifol song is the production of Mr. Aveus Vixt' 
CHER, a gentleman who, possessed of talents which would do ^ 
nour to a much higher sphere in life, has, for these some yni> 
past, filled the humUe, thoogh honoorable and useful, ataitio> 
of teacher in the viUage of Dunoon, Argyllshire, pi e fi » ri ng> ^ 
mid that rmnantic scenery by which the native eneigiBS of bi^ 
mind have been excited, *< to hold the noiseless tenor of his wsj} 
to what he is pleased to style, in another of his songs (see jup 
185) <* ambition's fiiithless path,** or to more elevated hfis, tint* 
WiIl-o*-wi^like, Jaad their infatuated votaries only iuQuethm 
the path of real happiness. The song, says the author, in s let- 
ter to the Editor, '* was composed in compliment to an anuiUo 
young lady" (Miss Mary Campbell, daughter of Mr. Cakpuu 
of Ballochyle) « from whose parents,— now gone to that coM- 
try from whose bourne no traveller returns^.— I ezperieaoed 9kA 
polite attention and kindness. The lady has too much anse H 
be offended with the liberty I have taken, which, I flatter mjtSt 
she will ascribe to the proper motives— gratitode* nspecty M* 
esteem,'* 
JSchaig ia a Sne trouting ^ittcani) ^ri^Wmiwto in^sn* ^ 
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THE HILLS O' GALLOWA. 
TuKB— «* I%e Lee Eig.** 

AxANO the birks» sae blythe «if gay, 

I met my Julia hameward gaun; 
The linties chantit on the spray. 

The lammies lowpit on the lawn ; 

On ilka swaird the hay was mawn : 
The braes wi* gowans buskit braw; 

An* gloamings plaid o' grey was thrAWU 
Out o'er the hills o' Gallowa* 

Wi' music wild the woodlands rang. 

An' fragrance winged alang the lee» 
When down we sat, the flowers amang. 

Upon the banks o* stately Dee: 

My Julia's arms encircled me; 
Then sweetly slade the hours awa. 

Till dawnmg coost a glimmerin' ee 
Upon the hills o' Gallowa. 

It b na owsen, sheep, an* kye, 

It is na gowd, it is na gear. 
This lifted ee wad hae, quo' I, 

The warl's drumlie gloom to cheer; 

But gie to me my Ji3ia dear. 
Ye Powers wha row this yirtken ba'. 

An' O sae blythe through life I'll steer 
Amang the hiUs o' .Gallowa. 

1 fram tlw S. W. end of Loch-haik, in the united parish of 
looa and Kilnran, Ai^gyUshire, and after making seireral ra- 
vindings through Strath-echaig, a distance of about three 
a, dischazges itself into the Holy Loch (an arm of the Clyde) 
[Unini. Ballochyle is utuated on the North bank of the les- 
Echaig, about •« mile from the K. W. comer of the Holy 
\u 

P 2 
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When gloamin' daimders up the hill. 
An' our gudeman ca*B hame the cowi, 

Wi' her I'll trace the mossy rill 
That throu^ the rashes dimpled rowi| 
Or tint amang the scroggy knowes^ 

My birken pipe I'll sweetly blaw. 
An* sing the streams, the strathi, and h 

The hiUs an' dales o* Gallowa. 

Aa' when auld Scotland's heathy hills. 

Her rural nymphs an' joyial swains, 
Her flow'ry wuds an' wimplin rills. 

Awake nae mur my cantie stnuns; 

Where friendship dwells, an' freedom i 
Where heather blooms an' moor-cocks cnr 

O dig my grave;, an' lay my banes 
Amang the hub o' Gallowa. 



^^.%^^^%^i'%^^i^ 



THE COGOIE. 
TuNK— ** Locheroch Side.** 

Let bardies tune the rural stnun, 
And sing, the loves o' nymph or swain. 
Or mourn the hapless lover's pain. 

That's slighted by his dearie. 
But me, nae tale o' love-sick dame^ 
Shall lighten to the paths o' fame. 
My dearest joy, my only theme^ 

Shall be a social coggie. 

In mom o' life, wi' cantie glee. 
We mark wi' youthfu' fancy's ee 
Our daddies roun' the barley brec^ 
Pa' couUif an' unco cheene. 
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But when to manhood's hd^t we tipeei, 
An* meet thro' life some heartie chiel. 
In friendship's glow, it's then we fed. 
The pleasures o' die cogg^e. 

While haply press'd wi' cares o' lifi^ 
Or deav'd wi clamours frae a wife. 
Or ^iming weanies raise a strife. 

Till wi' o' hame grow wearie, 
Nae mair to hear the fly ting loon, 
WT twa three cronies ance at down. 
Then cares o' wife, or weans may drown. 

We're happy owre our coggie. 

Thro' life, when fortune turns her wheel. 
And ruin's iilast Uaws roun' our biel, 
Nae firien'ly han' then jiear to shiel. 

But a' gae tapsalteerie; 
E'en then, wi' some leal-hearted firien*, 
Wha's life ance happier days hae seen, 
We baith ^n hope our sorrows lean. 

And cry, ^ anither coggie." 

See I^rt age, wi' joyless years. 
On life's dark brink wi' dowie fears, 
Nae fost'ring hope his bosom cheers. 

The prospect's dark an' drearie : 
E'en then, when tales o' auld lanesyne 
Bring youthfu' cantie days to miir, 
Mang former joys our cares we tyne^ 

An' toom the cheering coggie. 

Thus ilka scene o' life we see. 
Is strongly mark'd wi' social glee; 
Then let us taste the joys that flee. 

In youth or age be cheerie. 
Then roun' when social spirits join. 
An' hearts an' ban's in friendsmp twin^ 
Owre whisky, ni4>py }ill, or wine, 

*Ti8 still a social coggie* 

P3 
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OH, FOR AKB AND TWENTY, TAMI 
TtJHB— « The MowdUwort:' 

And Oy for one and iweniy^ Tom / 
An hey, tweet ane and twenty, Tom! 

m learn my km a rattUn ^ong. 
An I taw one and twenty, Tom. 

They snool me sair, and haud me down. 
And gar me look right blnntie. Tarn! 

But three short years will soon wheel 
And then comes ane and twenty, Tam, 

And 0, for ane, 4v. 

A gleib o' Ian', a claut o' fjdar. 
Was left me by my auntie, Tam ; 

At kith or kin I need na spier. 
An I saw ane and twen^, Tam* 

And O, for ane, ^c. 

They'll hae me wed a wealthy coof, 
Tno' I mysel hae plenty, Tam ; 

But hear'st thou, laddie, there's my loo^ 
I'm thine at ane and twenty, Tam ! 

And O, for one, ^c. 



»'V»%%^%»%»»V% 



THE MINSTREL. 



EIe£k blaws the wind o'er Donnocht-Head, 
The snaw driyes snellie thro' the dale ; 

The Gaber-lunzie tirls xoy sneck. 
And, shivering, tells his waefu' tale. 

Canld 18 the night, O let me in. 

And dinna let your minstrel fa'; 
And dinna ]ei his winding sheet 
Be naething but a \?toS>i o^ voam^ 
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neCy winters hae I seen, 
pip'd whare gor-cocks whining flew ; 
ome a day ye ve danc'd, I ween« 
ilts which from my drone I blew. 

pie wak'dy and soon ^e cry*d, 
up, guidman, and let him in ; 
!el ye ken the winter night 
short when he began his din. 

»pie's voice, O wow it's sweet, 
1 tho' she bans and scai^lds a wee; 
len it's tun'd to sorrow's tale, 
laith, its doubly dear to me! 

in, auld carl, Fll steer my fire, 
uBkeit bleeze a bonnie flame; 
iluid is thin, ye've tint the gate, 
hould nae stray sae far frae hame, 



one have I, the minstrel said, 
party-strife o*erturned my ha* ; 
veeping, at the eve of life, 
tnder thro* a wreath o' snaw. * 

uucendent little fngiiieiit« wid(^ mitt be aikairad by 
1 whom the warmth of Mmg ^m even in its lai^ 
been published anonymously. And that it was a* 
(urns is ertdent from his own words, whidi we will 
heerfnlaess transcribe, since they oonttdn a very hi|^ 
pon it. In a letter to Mr. Thompsoit lie thos writes, 
7ead is not mine; I would give ten pouids it were, 
first in the Edinburgh Herald, and came to the edi- 
paper with the Newcasde post mark on it." We cer- 
with the Editor of the Rdiqnet of Bmucs, that the 
not be ashamed to own himself, naee it is worthy of 
let himself, or MacneUl. The aged MiMtr^ diim- 
r of hoepitBiUty from those wbioae \MaJC x^MJ^ft^dom^ 



«P ? *lSt «*ff**^s early- 

* A' da^ they ^gesacft 
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fow up in the morning's no for me. 

Up In the morning early; 
Jo tate can be waur» in winter time. 

Than rise in the morning early. 

L cosey house, and cantie wife^ 

Keeps ay a body cheerly; 
jid pantry stow'd wi' meal and maut. 

It answers unco rarely. 
>ut up in the morning, na, na, na. 

Up in the morning early; 
*hegowans maun glent on bank and bra^ 

When I rise in the morning early. * 



TIBBIE FOWLER. 

Tibbie Fowler o' the ^en. 

There's o'er monie wooin at har> 
Tibbie Fowler o' the glen. 

There's o'er monie wooin at her. 

Whom ai her, puHn at her^ 
Courtin ai her, cmma get her § 

Fiithv elf. Us for her peff^ 

That a* the lads are wooin at her. 

Ten cam east, and ten cam west, 

Ten cam rowin o'er the water; 
Twa cam down the lang-dyke side. 

There's twa-and-thirty wooin at her. 
Wooin at her, 4*^. 

There's seven but, and seven ben. 

Seven in the pantry wi' her; 
Twenty head about the door. 

There's ane-and-forty wooin at her. 
Wooin at her, 4^. 

lage 157 our readers will find a song by Buavs, of tht 
oe^ and upon the same subject. The one here giveii ap* 
be the origina], and is sometimoa |iri]ito^ Vsi ^wjpa ri o«» 
oae by Burks. 
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She's sot pendles in her lugs, 
Cockle shells wad set her better: 

High-heel'd ^oon» and siller ta^» 
And a* the lads are wooin at her. 

Wooin at her, Spc, 

Be a lassie e'er sae black. 
An' she hae the name o' siller. 

Set her.upo' Tintock tap^ 
The wind will blaw a man 'dll her. 

Wocim at her,^. 

Be a lassie e*er sae fair. 
An' she want the pennie siller> 

A flie may fedl her in the air. 
Before a man be even till her, ^ 

W^om at her, ^c. 



THE WEE WIFEIKIE. 

Theeb was a wee bit wifeikie, was comin frae the fair, 
Had got a little drappikie, that bred her meikle care; 

« 7%tie Pomlet is a song of considerable antiquity, and t m" 
tive of Nithsdale, ani(H^ the peasantry of which district atty 
variations of it yet exist, though others of them have been kig 
foigotten. In the absence of all other information fespectiag % 
the following anecdote may peiliaps be accepbtbla.—*' An flU 
Nithsdale &rmer {Msseesed a fair portion of that satiric hmMtf 
which belongs to the song of Tihbie Fmdar. Haying two danf^ 
ters ' mair black than bonnie,' he would hint at then* unconeli- 
ness— * My lasses wad hae mensed me had I lived among the 
black, but comelie daughters of Jerusalem,' he. would say;^ 
* but ril do wi* them as the Gudeman o* Roanshaw did wi* bis 
co^"^tes^He put siller graithing on them, and huxig boUuf o* 
^wd at their manes, and shawed them at the mail»t, saying*- 
'gome win gieabode forye,fot \heQQ&\a«A\iniaRr'' 
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it gaed about the wifie's heart, and she began to spew. 
Oh ! quo* the wee wifeikie, I wish I binna fob. 

I wish I binna fou, quo* ihe, I with I Htma/ou, 
Oh! quo* the wee vnfeikte, 1 with I binna fou, 

V Johnnie find me barley-sick, I*m sure he*ll claw my 

skin; 
But m lie down and tak a nap before that I gae in* 
Sitdng at the dyke-side, and taking o' her nap, 
By ctaie a packman wi* a little pack, 

W? a Uitle pack^ quo* she, wT a little pack. 
By came a packman wC a little pack. 

^'8 clippit a* h&t gowden locks sae bonnie and sae laqg; 
tie's taen her purse and a* her placks, and &8t awa he 

ran: 
And when the wifie wakenM, her head was like a bee, 
^h ! quo' the wee wifeikie, this is nae me, 

T^ is nae me, quo* she, this is nae me. 
Somebody has beenfeUmg me, and this is nae me. 

I flUt with kindly company, and birl'd my babee 1 
dnd still, if diis be' Bessilde, three placks reiaain wi' me : 
Bot I will look the pursie nooks, see gin the cunzie be^— 
Acre's neitfaer purse nor plack about me !-»4his is nae 
me. 

Tkk is nae me, ^c* 

Int I h«?e a little housdkie, but and a kindly man ; 
1 dog^ they ca' him Doussi^ie^if this be me ne'll faun^ 
Ind Johnnie, he*ll come to the door, and kindly wel- 

oome gie, 
\mA a' the bainis on the floor will dance if this be me. 

j» is nae me, 4^. 



Hie i^glit was late, and dang out weet, and oh but it 

was dark; 
rhe dcggie heard a bodfu foot, and he\)eg3KGk\o\ns^ 
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Oh when she heard the doggie bark, and kenning i^ 

was he. 
Oh well ken ye, Doussie, quo' she, this is nae me. 

This k nae me, 4tc> 

When Johnnie heard his Bessie's word, fast to the floor 

he ran; 
Is that vou, Bessikie ? — ^Wow na, man ! 
Be kind to the bums, and weel mat ye be; 
And farewell, Johnnie, quo' she, this is nae meli 

This it nae me, 4^. 

John ran to the minister, his hair stood a' on endp 
I've gotten sic a fright, sir, I fear Fll never mend; 
My wife's come hame vrithout a head, crying out nnA 

piteouslv. 
Oh farewell, Johnnie, quo' she, this is nae me ! 

Tfiii is nae me, ^c. 

The tale you tell, the parson said, is wonderful to m^ 
How that a wife without a head could speak, or heir) 

or see! 
But things that happen hereabout, so strangely akef^dbii 
That I could almost wi' Bessie say, 'tis neitnefyoaitf 

she. 
Neiiher you nor she, qwf he, neither you nor «lr, 

Wow na, Johnnie man, 'tis neither you nor Ae* 

Now Johnnie he came hame again, and oh! botl* 

was fein. 
To see his little Bessikie come to hersel i^n. 
He jB;ot her sitting on a stool with Tibbdi on herknei* 
Oh r come awa, Johnnie, quo' she, come awa to id€^ 
For Tve got a nap wi' Tibbekie, and this is now me* 

This is now me, quo' she, this is now tne, 

Vve got a nap ufC Tibbekie, and this is now me, * 

• This ezceUent song is said to be the oonqposition of tbs l^*^ 
ad Dr. Azmxamdesi, Oeddkb, yi^ ksovni ia the lilemrf fpodi'" 
JbSv traaahktioH of the Bible intoEi&^\V&\i, «xAfi«MR^wte> 
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MARY-AKN. 

"roi_«« Captain G'Kean,*' or « The Wounded Hutsar: 

HUE Luna in splendor, wi' siWer rays beaming, 
im'd, and in raidiance adom'd the green plain ; 
d while sportive meteors aerial were streaming, 
ied me alone to yon wild woody glen. 
»iig the sweet margin of Glaizart s rough stream^ 
^outh full of an^ish his plaint thus began ; 
i tears of affbction made plain hb connexion, 
lile dolefii' he sung of his love Mary-Ann. 

I 

y, once peerless maid, hast thou left me to wander, 
a scenery sae beauteous thus cheerless to mourn : 
x> these woods wild, thro* which riv'lets meander, 
weetest of maids ! wilt thou never return? 
no ! never mair shall I see thy lov'd form !— 
on ble88*d domain sae mysterious to man, 
9 cares tiiee annoying) thou'rt now peace enjoying, 
Wd, my lamented, my sweet Mary- Ann, 

>ii8oIate now by these sweet banks o* Glaizart, 
oy mind envelop'd amid clouds o' despair, 
ander remote as if lone in some desart, 
manff these wild scenes I'll bewail my lov'd fiiir. 
lothing^ O wae's me ! can soothe this my wo ! 
this he had breath'd out, hb visase grew wan; 
his eyes wild were beaming, I left nim exclaiming, 
aow earth's pleasures — ^farewell Maiy-Ann. * 



%»^>%>»%»»%^<%^^ 



FAIREST OP THE FAIR. 

Naknie, wilt thou gang wP me, 
Vor sigh to leave the flaunting town; 
I silent glens have charms for thee^ 
lielowfy cot, and russet gown? 

»» 

wee is by the author of The BmmIci of GUmMIM. 

Q 
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N&e langer drest in silken sheen, 
Nae langer deck'd wi' jewels rare, 

Saj^canstthou quit each courtly scene, 
Where thou wast fairest of the fair? 

O Nanme, when thou'rt far awa, 

AVUt diou not cast a look behind? 
Say, canst thou &ce the flaky snaw. 

Nor shrink before the warping wind? 
O can that saft and gentlest mien. 

Severest hardship learn to bear. 
Nor sad reg^t eacn courtly scene, 

Where thou wast bedrest of the £ur? 

O Nannie, canst thou love so tni& 

Thro' perils keen wi' me to sae? 
Or when thy swain mishap shiul ne. 

To sdiare with him the pang of miei 
And when invading pains befal. 

Wilt thou assume the nurse^s care, 
Nor wishful those gay scenes recal. 

Where thou wast fairest of the fiur? 

And when at last thy love shall di^ 

Wilt thou receive his parting breath? 
Wilt thou repress each strugghng si^. 

And cheer with smiles the bed of deaA? 
And wilt thou o'er his much-lov'd day, . 

Strew flowers 1 and drop the tender tear? 
Nor then r^et those scenes so gay. 

Where thou wast fairest of die fidr? * 

* We an not aware nnder what particiilar ciramtlaaoes tlP* 
beautiful song was composed, nor who is the Nanie whoa ^ 
learned author. Dr. Percy, Editor of The Bdijmef of Jjiti^ 
Poefry, is pleased to designate Fairest of the Fak. TtiB,ha^ 
ever, cannot lessen oor interest in the delicate deKwIinn of th^ 
MCR&ioesJbve demands from ^c«gid<i«a» to 1^ the disiiittrii^' 
of thiir »ttachm«it \o \V« ^«^* 
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THE BIRKS OF INVERMAY. 

The smiling morn, the breathing spring. 

Invite the tuneful birds to sing. 

And while they warble from each spray. 

Love melts the universal la^. 

Let us, Amanda, timely wise, 

Like them improve the hour that flies. 

And in soft raptures waste the day, 

Amang the birks of Invermay. 

The lav'rocks now, and lintwhites sing ; 
The rocks around with echoes ring; 
The mavis, andthe blackbird's lay. 
In tuneful strains do glad the day; 
The woods now wear their summer suitB; 
To mirth all nature now invites^ 
Let U8 be blythesome then, and gay, 
Amang die Inrks of Invermay. 

Behold the hills and vales around. 
With lowing herds and flocks abound; 
The wanton kids, and frisking lambs. 
Gambol and dance about their dams ; 
llie busy bees, vnth humminjg noise. 
And all the reptile kind rcgo^^s 
Let ua, like them, then sing and play 
About the larks of Invermay. 

Haric, how the waters, as th^ £U1# 
Loudly my love to gladness call ; 
The wanton waves sport in the beams. 
And fishes play throughout the streams ; 
The circling sun does now advance. 
And all the planets round him dances 

Q3 
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Let us as jovial be as they, 
Amang the birks of Inyermay. 

But soon the winter of the year, . 
And age, life's winter, will appear ; 
At this thy lovely bloom will nule. 
As that will strip the verdant shade : 
Our taste of pleasure then is o'er. 
The feathered songsters are no more; 
And when they droop, and we decay. 
Adieu the biriss of Invehnay. 



^'»^^^^%%%%^» 



BLUE EYED ANNE. 

TuKK— " Miss Forbes' s Farewdl to JBa^ffi" 

Nine times bleak winter's cranreuch snell 

Despoil'd o' bloom the daisied lea. 
And nine times has the primrose pale 

Spread round the dells of Coir-in-shee^ 
Since, where Mountstuart's dusky groves 

Wave o'er yon foaming distant sea,— 
I, blushin', oWn'd my youthful love. 

And Blue-eyed Anne reprov'd na me. 

Wha then cou'd think our joys wad fade ! 

Love's dearest pleasures a' we knew; 
And not a cloud was seen to shade 

The blissful scenes young fancy drew: 
But, whiles, misfortune overcasts 

Our rairest hopes vtrhen least we dree:^ 
Alas ! Tve bom tier rudest blast. 

Yet Blue-eyed Anne still sanies on me. 
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safe retir'd, no more Fll stray 
nbition's faithless path alang, 
calmly spend the careless day 
moon's green winding vales amaog: 
aft I'll climb thb hoary pile^ 
ben spring revives each nower and tree, 
lew yon sweet sequester'd isle, 
hare Blue-eyed Anne first smU'd on me.* 



jtaing little aoog is by the same Author u ** Laaue 
lodes/* and was written in January, 1806, amoQg 
Dunoon Castle, which oonunand a distant view of 
, in the isle of Bute. B^ne-g^ An»e is Mrs. 
he Poet's amiable partner, a lady exemplary for 
Lhat can adorn the female breast The first two 
ist stanza refer to the Author's being unsuccepsful in 
in early period of life. Coir-in-ihee, or Cor-ryn- 
irild sequestered spot oo the western bank of the 
I truly romantic lake, Loch-haik, Cowal, ArgyU- 
the days of other years," it was the fevoorite hannt 
hle-lboted deer;" and its moontains, caves, and 
leen celebrated in many a hunter's song. No ad* 
rator can travel Loch-haik-side, without pleasmre c 
ne so truly Alpine is seldom met with in this coon- 
lowing stanza of Bsattik's Minstrel, is strictly de- 
this charming spot :— ^ 

ng the (takers green margin J yon ntfght see^ 
rUd deer iporting on the meadow ground, 
icre and there a solitary tree, 
Msy itooe, or rode with woodbine crown'd. 
d tfiediA reverberate the sound 
ctod ftagmcQts tnmhling from on high; 
hmk the summit of yon craggy mound 
•idling ea^ oft was heard to cry, 
esoondiog wing* to shoot athwart the dEj.**. 

Q3 
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HALUCKET MEG, 
TovK— « The Mucking o* Qt§ri^*» Byr€.*' 

Msoy muckin at Oeordle's b^e^ 

Wjroupht as gin her judgment was wrang; 
nk daudo' the scaiftle strack fire^ 

While, loud as a layrock, she sang ! 
Her Geordie had promis'd to marrie. 

An' Meg, a sworn fae to despair. 
Not dreamin the iob cou'd miscarricu 

Already seem'd nust^ress an* mw! 

My neeboursy she sang, aften jeer me. 

An* ca* me, daft, huiicket M^ 
An* say, they expect soon to hear me 

r the kirk, for my fun, get a fl^ ! 
An' now, 'bout my marriage they (£itter« 

An* Geordie, poor fallow ! they ca* 
Au auld, doitit bav'rel! — ^Nae matter. 

He'll keep me ay brankin an* braw ! 

I grant ye, his face is kenspeckle, 

That the white o* his ee is tum'd out. 
That his black beard is rough as a, heckle^ 

That his mou to his lug's rax*d about; 
But they need na let on Siat he*8 crazier 

His pike>staff wuil ne'er let him fo*; 
Nor that his bur's white as a daisies 

For, fient a hair has he aya! 

But a weel-plenish'd mailin has Geordie^ 

An' routh o' guid goud i' his kiat; 
An* if siller comes at my wordie. 

His beautie, I never wull miss't ! 
Daft gouks, wha catch fire like tinder. 

Think love-raptures ever wull bum ! 
But wi* poortith, hearts bet as a cinder^ 

Wull cauld as an ke^Yio^^ \.\axkl 
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There*ll just be ae bar to my pleasure, 

A bar that's aft fill'd me wi' fear. 
He's sic a hard, near-be-gawn miser. 

He likes his saul less than his gear I 
But tho' I now flatter his failin. 

An* swear nought wi' goud can compafte, 
Gude sooth ! it sail soon get a scailin ! 

His bags sail be mouldie nae mair ! 

I dreamt that I rade in a chariot, 

A flunkie ahint me i' green; 
While Geordie cry'd out, he was harriet, 

An' the saut tear was blindin his een ! 
But tho* 'gainst my spendin he swear ay, 

rU hae frae him what ser's my turn ; 
Let him slip awa whan he grows wearie. 

Shame fa* me I gin lang I wad mourn ! 

But Geordie, while M^ was harranguin. 

Was doutin his breeks i' the banks, 
An' whan a' his failins she brang in. 

His Strang, hazle pike-staff he taks; 
Designin tp rax her a lounger. 

He chanc'd on the lather to shift, 
An' down frae the banks, flat's a flounder. 

Flew, like a shot-starn frae the lift ! 

But Meg, wi' the sight, was quite haster'd, 

An', nae doubt, was bannin ill luck ; 
While the face o' poor Geordie was plaster'd. 

An' his mou was fill'd fou wi' the muck ! 
Confound ye ! cry'd Geordie, an' spat out 

The glaur that adown his beard ran ; — 
Preserve us ! quo Meg, as she gat out 

The door,— an' thus lost a gudeman ! * 

^ We dwe this homorovs song to the Rev* Jamis Nicol, an* 
^ of two Toliunes of poetry. Poor Megl a\\);\o^Q4^>R^ «ra ^^ 
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\ EVTONG SHEDS HER GEMS O' DEW. 
TuKs — ** Gloomy wrinter*s mom awtu^* 

Evening sheds ber rems o* dew 
On the heath-bell blossoms bloey 
Blooming here beneath the yew. 

Upon thy grave, my Mary, O ! 
Laiger drops than those of eve, 
Burning tears the flowers recdve. 
Grief, that time can ne'er relieve, 

i^' me must ever tarry, O. 
Nought on earth can ere restore 
rieasure to my bosom more ; 
Anguish still must wring its core, 

Till I rejoin my Mary, O ! 

Lonely here till rosy mom 
Breaues the scent o' flowery thorn ; 
Sad in sorrow still Fll mourn. 

In grief for thee, my Mary, O ! 
Pondering o'er my hapless woes, 
While my bleeding bosom glows. 
Tears frae keenest anguish flows. 

My soul for thee is weary, O ! 
Ne'er again, in yonder vale. 
Breathing sweet the ev'ning gale; 
Ne'er again thy tender tale 

Shall sooth my bosom, Mary, O. 

fair airy superstracture she had reared, even in oontmpt « 
lie opmion, tumble at once aboat her ears, we can seand 
her nnfortwiate. She had only expatiated on all the li|^ 
picture withoot any of ite shades. As for the antiqaalndi 
of the Cyprian Goddess, we most heaitilj i^.ngrnh*'*** h 
his aoquiiing, at the cheap rate of a temporary mortifical 
W» gttrtaioryor olfactory feelmga, a piece of inlbraiaikR 
foo iDMy in his chxannatanises are constramed to kam iPhi 
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O'er thae scenes o' past delighi 
Ev'ning draws the shades o' night. 
Hiding from my aching sight 

The lovM resorts o' Maiy, O. 
Haunts ! by Clutha flowing clear. 
Scenes that bring the briny tear. 
Far is she that made ye dear. 

Above that vault sae starry, O ! 
O ! that brief the time may be, 
When my soul, frae anguish free, 
Raptur'd rise to Heaven and thee, 

My dear departed Mary, O ! * 



MUCKINO O' GEORDIE'S BYRE. 

As I went over yon meadow. 

And carelessly passing alang, 
I lbten*d with pleasure to Jenny, 

While mournfully singing this sang : 

7^ mucking o* GeordUf^s byre. 
And the Pooling the gruip sae clean. 

Hot aft gart me spend the night sleepless. 
And brought the saut tears frae my een. 

It was nae my father's intention. 

Nor was it my mither's desire, 
That e'er I should fyle my fingers 

Wi' the mucking o' Geordie's byre. 

The mucking, S^c. 

Though the roads were ever sae filthy, 
Or the^day sae scoury and foul, 
' I wad ay be ganging wi* Geordie ; 
I lik'd it rar better than school. 

Tlte muMng, 4^. 

^ We have not been ahle to leern the name of the writer of 
erigtnal of thk song. The copy here given has been aherad 
the anthor of Tkt dt^s if md/i (oftg^ffie, 'vrW> Yoa «Swi«i^te^ 
H ib9 second staazsu 
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My brith^ abuses me daily , 

For being wi' Geordie sae free ; 
Idy sister she ca's me hoodwinked. 

Because he's below my degree. 

The tmu^ngi 4v. 

But weel do I like ray young Geordie, 
Although he was cunning and slee; 

He ca's roe his dear and his honey. 
And Vm sure my Geordie loo's me. * 

The ntuciang, ^c. 

* This piece is another of the prodnctions of BaUoon Tjtler. 
In addition to the information Bdmi s gives respectiag this nupt- 
kr character, in his note on the B<mme intdeet lassie, page lS6f 
the Editor is enabled to add the following finoia a short aceoutef 
him written by Dr. Cureib.— Jambs Tttlbi* was the aoa of > 
country der^fmaa in the Preebjrtery of Brechin. He receiTed 
a classical education, and was bronght up to the isnfuMJfiii flf 
medicine, which he followed for some time ia L^th, in Bi&f 
wick, and in Newcastle. Not meetiag with sacceas, howerar, 
in consequence of a too great attentioo to reUgious dispates, hi 
abandoned this profession, commenced author and printer at At 
aame tinw, and, for a while, continued rqpulariy to print aat 
publish las own works. His publications ultimatdy braa^ 
him into the notice of the booksellers, and fnm them ha afiv 
wards found constant empbyment in compilatiflna, abridgsmsaf 
translations, and miscellaneous essays. During his fitemy t 
reer, his jaboors, for their magnitude and extent« were tndj 
tonishbg; biit as th^ scarcely produced him the meaaa of f 
sistenoe, in consequence of the parsimony of his ea ip k^ y er a , 
turned a portion of his attention to chemistry, < J ec lricity, 
mechanics, in which sciences he made some useful diaeov 
that he thought might be turned to advantage. But the ray 
of an individual to whom he communicated one of his moi 
{MTtant disiioveiies, and the total fiulure of sMny of hia 
^ahemea, at ieogth began to pce^ u^^ his spirits; and, t 
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LAST MAY A BRAW WOOER. 
Tum—" I%e Lothian Louie:* 

Last May a braw wooer cam down the lang glen. 
And aair wi' his love he did deave me ; 

I sud there was naethins I hated like men, 
The deuce tak him to believe me, believe me. 
The deuce tak him to believe me. 

He spak o' the darts o' my bonnie black een. 
And vow'd for my love he was diein; 

I said he might die when he liket for Jean> 
The Lorcfforgie me for liein, for liein. 
The Lord fbrgie me for liein I 

A we^l stocket mailen, himsel for the lau*^ 

And marriage affJiand was the profibr: 
I never loot on that I kent it, or caPd, 

But thought I might get a waur offer, wanr ofSsr, 

But thou^ I might get a waur ofibr. 

• 

lAerwiM a man of great toodesty of dispositioD and integrity of 
elinractei', he finafly suffered his social propensities to Tiolate the 
roles of sobriefy. « Foi;getting his bid fHendsa he associated 
vikh disoontented persons, and entered into a ddiherate ezposi- 
tion* of the abases of government in * A PampUti on tfte Ex* 
XM,' and BBore systematically in a periodical pnblication, en- 
IIMt * Tke Hutorkal Hegister^* which gratified malignily by 
ftmamaX i a vee ti Ta and intemperance of language. He was con* 
BMMd m the wild, irrational plans of the British ooavention, and 
Idfiriied *AUmd M addnaaed to tie people^' written in so 
ah niiiMitwj a style, as rendered him obnoxions to goremment. 
k warrant was issued to apprehend him, and he left his native 
XNBitiy and croMsd the Atlantic for America, where he fixed his 
PUsMnnffe in the town of Salem, in the state of Massachusetts, 
vhara he established a newspaper in connezioa with a printer, 
ihidi he omrtinned till his death, wfaidli hap^eooi ioL \!Edt ^^^m 
1800, in the 58th year of his age.*' 
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But what do ye think? in a fortnight or less, 
(The deiFs in his taste to gang near her !) 

He up the lang loan to my black cousin Bess; 
Guess ye how, the jad! I could bear her, could b^ 
Guess ye how, the jad ! I could bear her. 

Sae a' the niest week as I fretted wi* care, 

I gaed to the tiyst o' Dalgarnock, 
And wha but my braw fickle wooer was there^ 

I glowr'd as I'd seen a warlock, a warlock, 

I glowr'd as I'd seen a warlock. 

But owre my left shouther I gied him a blink, 
Lest neibours might say I was saucy ; 

My wooer he caper'd as he'd been in drink. 
And vow'd I was his dear lassie, dear lassie 
And vow'd I was his dear lassie. 

I spier'd for my cousin, fu' couthie asd sweet. 
Gin she had recovered her hearin. 

And how my auld shoon fitted her shachel'd feet, 
But, heavens ! how he fell a swearin, a swearin, 
But, heavens ! how he fell a swearin. 

He begged, for Gudesake ! I wad be his Mife^ 
Or else I wad kill him wi' sorrow: 

So e'en to preserve the poor body in life, 
I think I maun wed him to-morrow, to-morroWj 
I think I maun wed him to-morrow. * 

« The following note upon this song is by the Editor d 
Works of fiuRMs.— « tn the original MS. this Use (the I 
veree 4th) runs, • He up the Gatedadc to my Vbufk eoosiB 1 
Mr. Tromsoh objected to this word, as wdl as to the Y 
IkdgttTnoek in the next Terse. Mr. BtTRNs repHe* as IbDmi 

" Gateslack is the name of a particular place, a kind of 
sage up amciig the Lawther hiUs, on the oesfines of tlds c 
tT» Dalgarnock is also the name of a romaatie spot aeai 
Nith, where are still a mined church and a borial grouid. I 
tfiwvJettheirst liaenm, < AeuplAeldiiglaaM,' Ac. Iti 
^^r> a pity to throw out an^ Vyiia^ OnX i|^ma VMilIlt ti 

^▼mes.'* 
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SHE LOO'S ME BEST OF A\ 
Tone—** Onagh*8 WaterfaU:* 

Sae flaxen were her ringlets^ 

Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly o*er-arching 

Twa laughing een o' bonnie blue. 
Her smiling, sae wyling. 

Wad ms^e a wretch forget his woe ; 
What pleasure, what treasure, 

Unto these rosy lips to grow ! 
Such was my Chloris' bonnie face. 

When first her bonnie face I saw; 
And ay my Chloris' dearest charm, 

She says she loo's me best of a'. 

Like harmony her motion; 

Her prettie ancle is a spy 
Betraying &ir proportion. 

Wad make a saint forget the sky, 
Sae warming, sae charming, 

Her faultless form and gracefu' air; 
Ilk feature — auld Nature 

Declar'd that she could do nae mair: 
Her's are the willing chains o' love. 

By conquering beauty*s sovereign law; 
And ay my Chloris* dearest charm. 

She says she loo's me best of a'. 

Let others love the city. 

And gaudie show at sunnie noon; 
Gie me the lonely valley. 

The dewie eve, and rising moon 
Fair-beaming, and streaming. 

Her silver light the boughs amang; 
While falling, recalling. 

The amorous thrush concludes hU «aA%\ 
R 
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There, dearest Chloris, wilt thou rove 
By wimpling burn and leafy shaw. 

And hear my vows o' truth and love, 
And say thou loo's me best of a' ? * 



MY ANNA. 

How sweet is the scene at the dawning o' momiDg! 

How fair ilka object that lives in the view ! 
Dame Nature the valley and hillock adorning; 

The primrose and blue4>ells yet wet wi' the dew. 
How sweet in the morning o' life is my Anna ! 

Her smile like the sun-beam that glents o'er the lee! 
To wander and leave her, dear lassie, I canna, 

Frae love and frae beauty I never can flee. 

« The drcmnstance which impelled Burns to the compootii 
of this song is unfolded in the following extract from a letter 
Mr. Thompson. ** Do you know a blackgaard Irish aox^t aSit 
OnagK's Water-fall^ The air is charming, and I have eft 
regretted the want of decent verses to it. It is too moch, 
least, for my humble rustic muse, to expect that every eflfort 
her^s shall have merit ; still I think that it is betto" to have i 
diocre verses to a favourite air, than none at alL On this pc 
ciple I have all along proceeded in the Scots Musical Mosfll 
and as that publication is at its last volume, I intend the ftli 
ing song, to the air above-mentioned, for that work. If Hi 
not suit you as an editor, yon may be pleased to have v«rHi 
jt that you can sing before ladies.*' Mr. Thompson, it appB 
did not admit it into his good company ; but in a letter to Bui 
he says, — «« I perceive the sprightly muse is now attendant n 
her favourite poet, whose wood-notes wild are becoming as 
chantiog as ever. She saya she loo^s me best ^ a% is one of 
pleasantest table-songs I have seen, and henceforth shaU be i 
when the song is going round." 
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lae I loo*d her, and loo her fu* dearly, 
b hae I preed o' her bonfaie sweet mou'; 
ae I read, in her ee blinkin' clearly, 
lage that bade me be constant atid true! 
ers may doat on their fond warly treasure, 
f, silly pelf, they may brave the rude sea; 
ly sweet lassie be mine the dear pleasure, 
* let me live, and wi' her let me die ! 



^^%^/»^%^'V%>^<» 



YOUNG ALLAN. 



in the west fa's to rest in the e'enin' ; 
rn blinks cheerfu' upon the green lee ; 
on the pillow o' sorrow av leanin*, 
>rnin' nae e'enin' brings pleasure to me. 
i' the parting, when, smiling at danger, 
Allan left Scotia to meet wi' the fae ; 
luld now be lies in a land amadg strangers, 
lends, and frae Helen for ever away. 

k on the mountain resists the blast rairin*, 
I he the brunt o' the battle sustain, 
h'rv arrested his courage sae darin*, 
id him pale, lifeless upon the drear plain. 
Iter the flower divests o' its cleidin*, 
ner again it blooms bonnie to see; 
ling, alas! can e*er hale my heart bleidin*, 
nrinter remaining for ever wi' me. * 

3 indebted for this and the preceding Song to Richird 
or of My only Jo aand Dearie^ O, and the FarewtU to 
See pages 2, and 121. 

R2 
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MUSING ON THE ROARING OCEAN. 
Tune—" Druimion Dubh** 

Musing on the roaring ocean. 
Which divides my love and me; 

Wearying Heaven in wahn devotion. 
For his weal where'er he be. 

Hope and fear's alternate billow 
Yielding late to nature's law; 

Whisp'rins spirits round my pillow 
Talk of him that's far awa. 

Ye, whom sorrow never wounded. 
Ye, who never shed a tear. 

Care-untroubled, joy-surrounded, 
Gaudy day to you is dear. 

Gentle night, do thou befriend me; 

Downy sleep, the curtain draw ; 
Spirits kind, again attend me. 

Talk of him that's far awa. * 



LET DRUNKARDS SING. 
TuKB — ** fFUlie brew*d a peck o* maut^ 

Let drunkards sing in praise o' wine, 
Their midnight balls an' social glee; 

But Scotia's sons may iidge fu' fain, 
While they hae routh o' barley bree. 

French brandy is but trash (shame fi 
TTieir foreign rum I downa prie ; 

Gie me the sterling pith 6* maut, 
Aboon them a' it bears the greet 

* Burns tells us ** he composed these verses oi 
meot to a Mrs. M^Lachlan, whose husband wa 
*'v East Indies." 
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workman wha has toil'd a* day, 
:s down at night frae labour free: 
3are is fled — nis smile how gay, 
han owre a pint o* barley bree. 

French brandy ^ ^c, 

>nie ane in barlock-hood, 
lou'd wi' his neibour disagree ; 
them baith gang in jovial mood, 
n* settle't owre the barley bree. 

French brandy, ^Cr 

barley drink, wad they but think, 

cheaper than a lawyer's fee; 
* sairly vext, ay mind the text, — 
It's best to tak' a pint an' gree." 

French brandy, S^c, 

seen a chiel cou*d hardly speak, 
/^han ne'er a drap was in his ee ; 
he cou'd lecture for a week, 
J8t gie him ay the barley bree ! 

French brandy, ^c, 

an Fve a baubee in my pouch, 
aften birl it frank an' free; 
n care can never mak me crouch:-— 
he life o' man is barley bree! 

French brandy, ^c» 



FOR A' THAT AND A' THAT.j 

tiere, for honest poverty, 
hat hangs his head, and a' that; 
; coward-slave, we pass him by, 
7e dare be poor for a' that ! 
R3 
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For a* that^ and a* that. 

Our toils obscure, and a' that ; 

The rank is but the guinea's stamp. 
The man's the gowd for a' that. 

What tho' on hamely fare we dine. 

Wear hoddin grey, and a' that ; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wmc 

A man's a man for a' that: 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Their tinsel show, and a' that; 
The honest man, though e'er sae poor. 

Is king o' men for a that. 

Ye see yon birkie, ca*d a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a' that; 
Tho* himdreds worship at his word. 

He's but a coof for a' that : 
For a' that, and a' that, 

His riband, star, and a' that; 
The man of independent mind. 

He looks and laughs at a' that. 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a* that; 
But an honest man*s aboon his might, 

Guid faith he mauna fa' that! 
For a' that, and a* that, 

Their dignities, and a' that ; 
The pith o' sense, and pride o' worth. 

Are higher ranks than a' that. 

Then let us pray that come it may. 

As come it mV\ £ot «l \5aa.\.. 
That sense and woi\\i, o' et «: \5aa «a3l*^> 
May bear the gcee, aoA. «? V5ft»x* 
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^or a* that, and a' that, 

It's coming yet, for a' that, 
That man to man, the ^i^srld o'er. 

Shall brothers be for a' that. * 



GLOOMS WII^TER'S NOW AWA. 

Gloomy winter's now awa, 
Saft the westlin breezes blaw : 
'Mang the birks o' Stanley shaw 

The mavis sings fu' cheerie, O. 
Sweet the craw-now'rs early bell 
Decks Glenifier's dewv dell. 
Blooming like thy bonnie sel', 

My young, my artless dearie, O. 

Ns, in a letter to Mr. Thomson, inclosing the above song, 

, << a great critic, Aikin, on songs, says, that love and wine 

ixdosive themes fiv song-writing. The inclosed is on nei- 

ject, and consequently is no song; bat will be allowed, I 

) be two or three pretty good prose thoughts, inverted 

me." 

attering to our nature, that almost all those men who 

title to be considered its ornaments, have ever been dis- 
id for their liberality of sentiment and indtymdaace o£ 
loRNs, in this spirited piece, has nicely drawn and ap. 
i the character of an honest and self-acting being, in op* 
to the pony sycophantical reptile who. sacrifices the 
piifying qualities of humanity, we will not say of kin 
> the baser insinuations of interest ; whose heart heaves 
he smile of a capricious master ; and should this toy- 
ol of his worship withdraw this benign influence, he is 
plunged into the gulf of insigiu&caxkX. dA$»^\\\ \m;^^V'«i 
times the courage, although tins \a wJClaBt «k. ^^^wsssafc* 
ipnre the world of a Ufo w^c\i\ve ^oxYJa «ii3&-««Ms« 

his iiisignificance,) thinka di %omeiVBiV^^^'WM» ^ 
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Come, my lassie, let us stray. 
O'er Glenkilloch's sunnie brae, 
Blythely spend the gowden d^. 
Midst joys that never wearie, O. 

Tow'ring o'er the Newton woods, 
Lavrocks fan the snaw-white doud^; 
Siller saughs, wi* downie buds. 

Adorn the bank sae brierie, O- 
Round the sylvan fairy nooks, 
Feath'ry breckans fringe the rocks, 
' 'Neath the brae the bumie jouks. 

And ilka thing is cheerie, O. ^ 
Trees may bud, and birds may sing, ^ 
Flowers may bloom, and verdure spring, 
Joy to me they canna bring. 

Unless wi' thee, my dearie, O. * 

« Robert Tamnahill, the author of this song, vised to 
that Burns " had licked the cream of oar Scottish airs; 
he has himself served up many delidoos treats of this ki 
his countrymen, sufficient proofs of which will be found in < 
parts of this work. His songs are worthy of the Scottish \ 
The language is beautifully natural, and some of the im 
may rank among the finest flowers of Scottish poetry. . 
lyrics do not entitle him to the fame of a Ramsay or a B 
candour must at least allow him to rank among the first i 
minor Bards of his countr}'. The following short sketch ' 
life will not, we presume, be unacceptable to onr Readers. 
•* Robert Tamnahxll, the son of an operative weavei 
bom at Pauley, on the 3d of June, 1774. The infancy 
life was spent in sickness and pain, from a complaint whii 
tare imposed upon him from his birth, and which must h« 
mained with him to the last hour of his life, but for the vn 
ting attentKMi of a careful mother, whose maternal «* 
counteracted the defecte of nature. At an eariy part of 1 
Ae iras .Mt to an BnjUrt, aaiool, where it is not known tl 
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dished himself in any particular manner, so as to desenre 
the censure or applause of those under whose chaige he 
kced. Wh«i he had gained sufficient strength to follow a 
deal employment, he was destined to his father's humble 
ton, to whom he was apprenticed for fiye years. Long 
the expiratioii of this term, he gave considerable indica- 
r a talent for poetical con^xwition, by a little lodicrons 
descriptive of the foolish eccentricities of a drunken feU 
ho had, by his foUy, become an object of ridicnley ia the 
mrhood where Robert lived. So limited was qar Baid*s 
ion at this period, that he was incapable of committing 
rt ofiering of his infant mnse to writing. His yoathfiil 
lions used to gather round him, listening with gaping at* 

while he recited his little poem, envying him the posses- 
' those talents which they were willing to admire, but 
ot hope to imitate. Robbat now became Poet in earnest 

with avidity and attention, almost every poetical compo- 
hat fell into his hand»— again wrote—recited— was listen* 
nd admired. These rude efforts of his infant muse fast* 
n the memories of his youthful auditors, were again re* 
in other circles, till he became an object of admiration and 

wherever he was known : and to the applause bestowed 
at that time, we are probably indebted for the oMre fi* 
productions of his riper y^urs.— When the term <^ his ser* 
lad expired, and he was left unoontroUejd master of his 
CUTS, he had many opportunities of enlarging the limited 
r his familiar friends. As his songs had heightened the 
il enjoyment of many a merry night, frequoit and impw* 
were the visits wldch, from friendship or curiosity, he 
U But possessing no fortune but health and industry^ 
ming with proud independence the hated idea of being 
ed in his amusements by the wealth of others, he careful- 
ted obscurity, and shunned observation, till reluctantly 
nto notice by the superior strength of his own genius. 
IS the extreme modesty of his nature, that though the 
I of his mind had ripened into superior excellence, it was 
Bculty that his friends could persuade him to offisr any of 
ly pieces for publication. With doubtful hfirijtatsa^^ ^ 
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copy of his verses were however prepared for a periodical work 
then puhlishing in Edinbai^h ; but whether fix>m that modeitjf 
for which he was conspicnous, or from a dread that his oaBs 
might swell the list of disgraced ccnrrespoiidents, they appetnd 
under a fictitious character. The fears of the Bard were ?ub 
His verses appeared in the first Number, accompanied by a firt* 
tering compliment to the Author, soliciting a continuance of Ui 
correspondence— «n invitatimi which he showed no great aniidy 
to refuse. Thus flattered by the commendation of one whom he 
considered capable of appreciating the value of his perfimnaneei, 
he became a constant correspondent, and, by his verses, adofMi 
the pages of many a succeeding Number. The life of the Bmi 
now rolled on for some time in joyfnl felicity, unruffled by ay 
accident to excite curiosity, censure, or applause. He had ioag 
sung, with careless vivacity, the loves of others, nnconsdoas 
tliat the dreaded dart was sharpening for himself. It was casto* 
mary fur the young people of both sexes, in the town where he 
lived, to meet at particular times, in little convivial bands, when 
the song, the banter, and the jest, wore away the tedious wit- 
ter night. At one of those meetings, Robert first saw her who 
afterwards became the subject of so many of his songs. Hm 
rank in life being equal to hers, he found no diflSculty in c u— ■ 
nicating to her the wishes of his heart, and felt with raptanMi 
exultation that he needed no advocate in his favour, bot ths 
warm emoti<Nis of her own soul. 

* A mutual flame vas quickly caught, 

•Twa8 quickly too revcal*d. 
For neither bosom felt a wish. 

That virtue wants concealed.* 

Often when the labours of the day were done, and the * planting 
taps were tingM wi* goud,* by the glimmering rays of the settiog 
sun, the liappy lovers wandered in mutual bliss, throu^ thoie 
delicious scenes which the poet has himself so beautifully describ- 
ed. With hearts beatmg with fond and endearing affection, they 
proudly anticipated the joyous days when, undisturbed by jealotf 
doubts and fears, they would be for ever united in the tender ties 
of cwjugak bliss. In the vdonr of youthful imaginatioDt the 
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ired Bard pictured the joys of other times, when, loring 
oved, they would steal through life ;without one care to 
! their brows— without one sorrow to sadden their heaits. 
tic imagination, wandering through the mists of futurity, 
them in nnrepining felicity to the winter of life, where, 
with age, and withered with decay, they would sink into 
ne graye, lamented and esteemed by a crowd of weeping 
. Sadi were the dreams that delighted the fancy of the 

But the lady seeing nothing done to promote the oonsnm- 
of these wishes, b^an to repine. She was wise onou^ 
r that the brightest face is subject to decay, and that time 
wrinkles on the smoothest brow. Youth may be the sea^ 
k>Ye, but it is likewise that delicious period, on the judici* 
inagement of which, frequently depends the happiness or 

of our future lives. Another suitor came, whose addres- 
re not rejected. The pride of the Bard was stung, and 
in loud and angry reproach. The fair began to relent, hot 
too late. The TuHure jealousy had fixed her talons so 
in hor injured lover'iB heart, that promises were vain, and 
•nee useless. Although a man of no resentment, he was 
f jealous of his honour and his fame, and any thing which 
sidered injurious to either, was calculated to make a stroi^ 
sting im{Mnession on his imagination. His bosom was long 
atre of contending passions, but the pride of his soul rose 
n* to every other emotion, and after a few extravagant fdl- 
e sought refuge for his distempered imagination in song, 
th these beautiful verses, he sent her an eternal farewelU 

* Accuse me not, inconstant fidr. 

Of being fialse to thee> 
For I was true, would still bem so, 

Had'st thou been true to me. 
But when I knew thy plighted lips 

Once to a rivars prest, 
Love-smother'd independence roie. 

And ^um'd thee from my breast. 

The fairest flow*r in Nature's field 

Conceals the rankling thorn; 
9t> thou, sweet flow*r ! as false as fair, 

TMf once kind heart hath torn. 



\ 



customed to please, or from a wish to see mankind in 
of the world, he about this period, for the first tii 
his parental ro(^,'* and went to Bolton. Not finding < 
immediately, and the little stock which former in 
supplied being exhausted, he resolved to enter on boar 
je8t3'^'s navy. Having packed up in a handkerchief 
remains of a scanty wardrobe, he, with a companion : 
set out for the nighest seaport Stopping at a country 
for refireshment, they fortunately met with a countryn 
own, a native of Paisley, and, like themselves, a wea 
fissiion. Bong informed from whence they came, . 
they were bound, he, with the partiality of a oowitr 
the sympathy of a friend, accommodated them for 
and in the morning provided them with employmoit, 
to their wishes, that they had both the pleasurable t 
of earning their supper before it was eat After a r 
two years in Engkuid, Robert returned to Puisley in 
he mij^t attend the last days of a dying father, and p 
tribute to his mMnory. Filial piety was ever a power! 
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■And for the pains which age if doom*d to bear, 

-She heaves the deq>-drawn sigh, and drops the secret tear. 

Yes, partly these her gloomy thoughts employ, 

Sut mostly this o'erclouds her every joy, 

ISbe grieves to think she may be burthenaonie, 

Kow fedde, old, and tott'ring to the tomb. 

hear me. Heaven ! and record my vow. 
Its non-performance let thy wrath pursue ! 

1 swear— Of what thy providence may give. 
My Mother shall her due maintenance have. 
TNvas her's to guide mc through life's early day. 
To point out virtue's paths, and lead the way; 
Now, while her pow'rs in frigid langour sleep, 
*Tl5 mine to hand her down life's rugged steep : 
"With aU heir little weaknesses to bear. 
Attentive, kind, to sootli her every care. 

*Tls nature bids, and truest pleasure flows 
From lessening an aged Parent's woes.* 

lis TOW ** was kejj^t with the sacredness of truth to the last 
or of his life. It speaks the filial affections of his heart, and 
II long remaiJD an honourahle- testimony of his worth. 
t* As many of the inimitable poems of the immortal Burns 
jTO composed while his rustic hands guided the peacefiil plough 
BT the nigged land, hcmoured with his birth, so were our Bard's 
the equally irksome, but less inviting, labours of the lomn. Cu- 
sity may be apt to inquire how a roan in bis d^)endent circum- 
inoes found leisure for his studies, without a deprivaticm o£» 
ler sad more necessary duties. Besides his attachment to the 
etio muse, he had a slight acquaintance with music, the sister 
tf fluid could with tolerable ease step over any common air on 
iHnd instrument. He delighted to discover any valuable, old, 
neglected airs. Whenever any melody fastened on his imagi- 
(tkn, he became immediately ambitious to unite it to appropri- 
e words, and, by humming it over at his locnn, his fancy soon 
ipplied his wishes, without any considerable relaxation of his 
hour. His writing desk, which was simply a deal board, stood 
ways at his elbow, and held his pen, ink, paper, a music book, 
id a German flute. When his thoughts had gained aLT«%vsSsKe 
oclic form, they were committed to writing, iaa\dV\a\3Bfe«QX*'«»^ 



'were snng in every company, and his fame, by some 

reached the metropolis of the British empire. A Poc 

zine on a very splendid style was published in Lond< 

year 1805. He had tlie honour to be solicited as a co 

and furnished them vnih a number of pieces. It 

that Robert, from this period, entertained a mnth hi 

of his poetical talents than he had hitherto dmie, anc 

implicitly to the opinions of those who urged him tc 

works into a volume. The reception it met vnth, vn 

extremely flattering to the author, the whole impn 

bought up in a few weeks ; and although it contained 

minate collection of his whole works, it was received 

lie with the most flattering applause. His songs vrc 

cularly admired, that it vras difficult for the aathor 

room without hearing them sung from some contigoooi 

This was a satis&cticNi to his soul which he ooold not 

it alvrays immediate^ alwtracted his mind from the < 

of his iriendsi This wras the happiest period of Re 

He had gained the pinnacle of his wbhes— the labc 

years were before the pnblio— the number of his firiei 

creased, and he had as yet listened only to the gentle 

friendshio. or the more welcome voice of annluuiA. 1 
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ibillties, and jealous of his reputation and fame. But 
ompliments of a thousand friends could not fortify hb 
t a single foe. Every insult he received from ignor- 
jj was treasured in his memory, and sat brooding 
r-worm at his heart. His temper became jealous, 
ritable, and a melancholy ^oom oflen pervaded his 
oom{£ments of his friends were sometimes taken for 
I arrows of ridicule, and happiness had fled for ever 
His fame was stiU the favourite idol of his heart, 
!m{dated a new volume that would put malevcJence 

and envy to defiance. 'The concurring opini<m of 
nvinced him of what he was before unwilling to be- 
le strength of his genius lay in the writing of Scot- 
Bvery effort of his fancr^ was now exclusively devot- 
c muse. Nearly a hundred songs of exquisite beau- 
losedf many of which, but for an unhappy depriva- 
1, which tempted him to destroy them, would have 
mortal fame. He corresponded with, and was ho- 
sits from some eminent literary and musical char- 
ir complimentary epistles elevated his hopes, and 
ore dispelled the gloom of his heart Tlie day of 
d triumph, he hoped, was fast approaching; the day 
levate his fame, and put his enemies to shame. His 
»rrected, arranged, and offered to a Bookseller for 

A few weeks passed over, and they were returned 
^ opened, or any offer for them made. This was the 
' his hopes ever sustained. His fbrtitnde was, une- 
tiock. Other real or imaginary insnlts succeeded, 
sunk into the most gloomy despondency. , He cmisi« 
-Idas combined in battle array against jiim; that 
ialse, and that his fame was lost. The bloom of 
an to fade; his eyes became lu^ow, serious, and 
lis voice was at times mournful, tremulous, and low, 
I fjname. seemed sinking into decay. The agitation 
iras evident by its abstraction fix>m the conversaticm 
. He delighted to talk long on particular subjects. 
1 to lose its influence over his mind, but his dear 
I the favourite idol of his heart. A. Sxsfi ^ss^'i^f&ss^ 
S 2 
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liiM death he called on a friend, and.exiines8ed his desire to ti 
Tel tbroo{^h the countr}', that he mi^t know what the mt 
thought of him. He wished to become a monber of some of I 
masonic lodges, and collected a number of his fiiaids togetl 
for that purpose. During the perfOTmance d that 
which is not wonderfully calculated to inspire sarions 
the big tears rolled in rapid succession down his nKnurnfiii chad 
The act of initiation over, he was seated by the grand maste 
side. The derangement of his mind then became more appsre 
A song was called for, and the singer, in comfdiment to hi 
sung The Buriuide* Robert rose, and with an aspect serio 
and sad as the dyinj^ culprit, when he holds his imploring ha 
to heaven, told, that when this song was written, he knew notU 
of masonry. His imagination pictured it as haTing a rdatioa 
that order. The company gazed ; his friends blushed ; bot tl 
unhappy Bard was insensiUe to either On the morning of Mi 
16th, 1810, he visited a friend in Glasgow. His eyes were th 
wild and disordered ; his pulse beat with violent a^^tatioo, ai 
an alarming perspiration bathed his brow. Hb complaintB of tl 
treachery of his Irieods, the decay of his fame, and the iBSO] 
portable misery of life were incessant. His iriend endeavoan 
to aooth him, but in vun; and some indications of a desire 
leave a world that he hated, made it necesssary to convey ( 
home. He was then more tranquil ; and, after i^pcnnti^ a t 
for seeing his friend on the morning, went to bed, and tippo 
to sink into a calm sleep. About three o^clock his mother 
alarmed by the baiUng of a favourite dog. She rose to quie 
animal, and found that Robert had left the house. Hb fr 
were alarmed, and after a little search, he was found dea^ 
tunnel of the bum tliat had been the scene of one of hk 
est songs.^* 
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GLOOMY WiNTER'S COME AGAIN. 
Tuns — " Gloomy 1Vtnter*s now awa,** 

Gloomy winter's come again; 
Heavy &'s the sleet and rain; 
Flaky snaw decks white the plain, 

Whare Nature bloom'd sae cheerie> 0. 
Hoary frost o'erspreads the dell. 
Glazing firm each crystal rill; 
They mind me o' thy fickle sel'. 

My fair yet faithless Mary, O. 
I lanely tread each trackless way, 
"Whare wi* thee, Maiy, I did stray; 
My heart's oppress'd wi' grief and wae, 

Thou'rt false, and a' looks drearie, 0. 

The snaw-clad hills o'ertap the cluds^ 
The hares rin tim'rous thro' the wuds. 
The trees, forsaken by their buds. 

Are emblems o' my Mary, O. 
A' around deserted looks. 
Tangles fringe the barren rocks, 
'While bairnies by the ingle nooks. 

Tell tales that made them eerie, O. 
Storms may rage, and tempests roar. 
Restless billows beat the shore, 
Joy on earth FU find no more. 

Unless I'm blest wi' Mary, O.* 



We have heard this beautiful counterpart to Gloomy »tit- 
» now amut attributed to the pen of Mr. Jambs Aitchibon, 
Iter in £dinbui*gh. Whether this be the fact or not, we shall 
pretend to determine ; but may remark, that its poetical me- 
are such as need not make the Author blush to acknowledge 
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SHE'S FAIR AND FAUSE. 

She's fair and fause that. causes my smart, 

I loo'd her meikle and lang; 
She's broken her vow, she's broken my h 

And I may e'en gae bans. 
A coof cam in wi' rowth o gear. 
And I hae tint my dearest dear ; 
But woman is but warld's gear, 

Sae let the bonnie lass gang. 

Whae*er ye be that woman love. 

To this be never blind, 
Nae ferlie 'tis tho' fickle she prove, 

A woman has't by kind: 
O woman lovely, woman fair ! 
An angel form's faun to thy share, 
'Twad been o'er meikle to gien thee mair. 

I mean an angel mind. 



%<»»^^^^^^^^^ 



ANDREW Wr HIS CUTTY GUN. 

She took me in, she set me down. 
She hecht to keep me 1awin*free; 

But, wylie Carlin that she was ! 
She gart me birl my bawbiie. 

Bfythe, hlyihcy blythe was she^ 
BliftJie was she butt an ben ; 

Weel she lo*ed a Hawick gUl, 
And leugh to see a tappit hen. 

I lo'ed the liquor weel eneugh. 
But, wae& my heart, my cash ran done 

Lang or I had quench'd my drouth. 
And laith was I to pawn my shoon! 

Blyihe^ blythe^ ^c. 
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When we had three tunes toom'd the stowp. 
And the niest chappin new begun, 

Wha started in to heeze our hope, 
But Andrew wi' his cutty gun. 

The Carlin brought her kebbuck ben. 
And girdle-cakes weel toasted brown; 

Weel did the cannie kimmer ken. 
It gart the swats gae glibber down. 

Blythcy blythe, S^c, 

We caM the bicker aft about, 
Till dawin we ne'er jeed our bum; 

And ay the cleanest drinker out 
Was Andrew wi' his cutty gun. 

Bit/the, blythe, S^c, 

He did like onie mavis sing. 

While she below his oxter sat; 
He ca'd her ay his bonnie thing. 

And monie a sappy kiss she gat. 

Bfytkcy blythey ^c, 

I hae been east, I hae been west, 

I hae been far ayont the sun. 
But the cleverest lad that e'er I saw 

Was Andrew wi' his cutty gun. 

Bli/the, blythe, ^c. 



^^^^/%,^/K^/^^^i^^ 



BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY. 

O Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 
They were twa bonnie lasses; 

They bigg'd a house on yon burn brae, 
Aad theek'd it o'er wi' rashes* 
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Baif Bes83^ Bell I lo'ed yestreen. 

And thought I ne'er cou'd alter; 
But Mary Gray's twa pawky een. 

They gar my fancy falter. 

Now Bessy's hair's like a lint-tap; 

She smiles like a May morning. 
When Phoebus starts frae Thetis' lap« 

The hills with rays adorning : 
White is her neck, saft is her hand. 

Her waist and feet's fu' genty; 
With ilka grace she can command; 

Her lips> O wow ! they're daintie. 

And Mary's locks are like a craw. 

Her een like diamonds glances; 
She's ay sae clean, redd up, and braw^ 

She kills whenever she dances : 
Blythe as a kid, with wit at will. 

She blooming, tight, and tall is. 
And guides her airs sae gracefu' stillj 

O Jove, she's like thy Pallas. 

Dear Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 

Ye unco sair oppress us; 
Our fancies jee between you twae. 

Ye are sicbonnie lasses: 
Waes me! for buth I canna get. 

To ane by law we're stented ; 
Then I'll draw cuts, and tak my fate. 

And be with ahe contented. * 

* The first stanza of this song is supposed to be part of At 
original, which it is to be regretted Ramsay altered, substitiitflilg 
his own verses in its stead, it being highly probable that the pre- 
sent song is much inferior to the old one, which was foonded « 
the following story :—«« The celebrated Bessy Bell and Ma»» 
Cmat an buried near L^och Cthe seat of th« hero of Bt- 
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THE MUIRLAND FARMER. 
TuvE — " J%c rock and the wee jnckle tow** 

i*H now a gude farmer, I've acres o' Ian', 

An' my heart aye loups light whan I'm viewin* o't; 
An' I hae servants at my comman', 

An' twa daintie cowtes for the pleughin' o't. 
jHTy farm's a snug ane, lies high on a muir, 
*Tie muir-cocks an' plovers aft skirl at my door, 
Aji' whan the sky low*rs, I'm aye sure o* a shower. 
To moisten my land for the pleughin' o't. 

l«eeze me on the tnailin that's fa'n to my share. 
It taks sax muckle bowes for the sawm' o't; 
**ve sax braid acres for pasture, an' mair. 
An' a ^aintie bit bog for the mawin* o't. 
-A. spence an* a kitchen my mansion-house gies, 
J^ve a daintie wee wifie to daut when I please, 
^wa bairnies, twa callans, that skelp owre Uie leas. 
An' they'll soon can assist at the pleughin' o't 

fe\06sa. Lord Lyndoch). The common tradition is, that the fii 
ther of the former was laird of Kinvaid, in the neighbourhood < 
ILyndoch, and the father of the latter laird of Lyndoch ; thf 
"these two young ladies were both very handsome, and a root 
Intimate friendship subsisted between them; that while Mif 
BuiL was on a visit to Miss Gray, the plague broke out in tfa 
year 1666, in order to avoid which, they built themselves a bon 
cr, about three-quarters of a mile west from Lyndoch house, in 
very retired and romantic place, called Bum-braes, on the sid 
of Brauchie-bum. Here they lived for some time, but the plago 
WBg^g with great fury, they caught the infection, it is said, froi 
a yoong gentleman, who was in love with them both, and hei 
ttiey died. The burial place lies about half a mile west from th 
prasent house of Lyndoch, near a beautiful bank of the Almond. 
MiKior Berry, the late proprietor of Lyndoch, inclosed, wit 
pious care, the spot of ground, and consecrated it to the memc 
ly of tlie9e fiuned and amiable friends. 
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My biggin' stands sweet on a south slopin' hill. 
An' the sun shines sae bonnilie beamin' on't, 
An' past my door trots a clear prattlin' rill, 

Frae the loch, whare the wild ducks are swimin' oa*l 
An' on its green banks, on the gay simmer days, 
My wifie trips barefoot, a-bleachin' her claes, 
An' on the dear creature wi' rapture I gaze. 
While I whistle an' sing at the pleughin' o't 

To rank amang farmers I hae muckle pride. 

But I mauna speak high whan Vm tellin'.o^ 
How brawlie I strut on my sheltie to ride, 
Wi' a sample to shaw for the sellin' o't. 
Ih blue worset boots that my auld mither span, 
I've aft been fu' voggie sin' I was a man. 
But now they're flung by, an' Tve coft cordtvan. 
And my wifie ne'er grudg'd me^ shillin' o'^ 

Sae now, whan to kirk or to market I gae. 

My weelfare what need I be hidin' o't ; 
In braw leather boots, shin in* black as the slae, 

I dink me to try the ridin' o't. 
Last'towfflond I sell'd aff four bowes o' gude bear. 
An' thankfii' I was, for the victual was dear. 
An'' I cam hame wi' spurs on my heels shinin' clear, 
I had sic glide luck in the sellin' o't. 

Now hairst time is owre, an' a fig for the laird. 

My rent's now secured for the toilin' o't; 
My fields are a' hace, an' my craps in the yard. 
An* I'm nae mtdr in doubts o' the spoilin* o't. 
Now welcome gude weather, come wind, or come wee) 
Or bauld ragin' winter, wi' hail, snaw, or sleet, 
Nae mair can he draigle my crap 'mang his. feet. 
Nor wraik his mischief in the spoilin' o't. 

An' on the douf days, whan loud hurricanes i)law, 
Fu' snug i* the spence I'll be viewirt' o't. 

An' jink the rude blast in my rush-theeket ha'. 
Whan fields are aeal'd up frae the pleughin' o*t. 
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My bonnie wee wifie, the bairnies, an' me. 
The peat-stack and tur€«tack our Phoebus shall be^ 
IllI day close the scoul o* its angrv ee. 
An' well rest in gude hopes o' the pleughio' o*t. 



THE WEE, WEE GERMAN LAIRDIE. 

Wha the deil hae we got for a King, 
But a wee, wee German lairdie ! 

An' whan we gade to bring him hame. 
He was delving in his kail-yardie. 

Sheughing kail an' laying leeks, 

But* the hose and but the breeks. 

Up his b^gar duds he cleeks. 
The wee, wee German lairdie. 

An' he's clapt down in our gudeman*s chair. 

The wee, wee German lairdie; 
An' he's brought fouth o' forei^ leeks> 

An' dibblet them In his yardie. 
He's pu'd the rose o' English lowns^ 
An^ brak the harp o' Irish clowns. 
But our thristle will jag his thumbs^ 
The wee, wee German lairdie. 

Come up amang the Highland hills. 
Thou wee, wee German Lairdie; 

And see how Charlie's lang kail thrive, 
He dibblet in his yardie. 

An' if a stock ye daur to pu'. 

Or baud the yoking of a pleugh. 

We'll break yere sceptre owre yere mou% 
Thou wee bit German lairdie ! 

Our hills are steep, our glens are deep, 

Nae fitting for a yardie; 
An' our norlan' thristles winna pu'. 

Thou wee, wee German lairdie 1 

*Buti without* 
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An' we've the trenching blades o* wier. 
Wad lib ye o* yere German gear; 
An' pass ye 'neath the claymore's sheer. 
Thou feckless German lairdie! * 



* '* There are several variations of this curious old song'. 1 
one here*' given '< seems a little more modem : the otherB 
more homely and coarse in their manner. With the RevoU 
commences the era of Jacobite Song. The romantic sfniit of i 
rior adventure had hegun to lea\ e the Scotch. It hovered ara 
them like a decaying flame, afler the quenching of those dea 
feuds which feasted on the richest hlood of the sister kingdo 
Those warlike songs which stirred the valour of th^ ancesl 
began to fade along with it. The quarrels of rival houses, 
private family broils, had now entirely ceased; and the Caledi 
an muse was doffing her steely weeds, and piping of rural k 
and sweet tranquillity, when the fatal Rebellion of 1715 restc 
the gory plumes to her cap, and wreathed her brows vrith Ian 
dripping in the blood of her country. It was but a momeni 
g^limpse for the poetic exploit of warlike ballad ; but among 
peasantry, it gained a surer hold. They beheld, vrith a ; 
prompt -on revenge, the fall of many of their most popular doI 
ty. ' They were secretiy attached to their beloved Stuarts. ^ 
was the rise of many of their finest Jacobite ballads and ao 
which, for bitter humour, and manly feeling, are scaroety snrp 
ed by the compositions of any age or nation. The rash 
disastrous attempt of the brave, the gallant, but unfinrtu 
Charles, drew on unhappy Scotland the awful punishment afi 
to Rebellion; a punishment that was inflicted with so unieleD 
a hand, that the prophecy of the fanatic Peoen seemed now 1 
accomplished — ♦ Scotiand I the time is nigh when we may 
fifty miles 'roang thy hills and thy vallies, nor find a ree 
house, nor hear a crawing cock.' This is the second era of 
cobite Song. Many of the aflaicting and plaintive kind bek)H 
tiiLs period. The awful visitations of the Duke of Cdmbsu 
«J* yet remembered among the peasantry with horror! Hia 
^age butcheries deeply imprinted llvemselves into the heart 
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WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE. 

can a young lassie, what shall a young lasne, 
at can a young lassie do wi* an auld man? 
ick on the pennie that tempted my minnie 
sell her poor Jenny for siller an* Ian' ! 
Iways compleenin frae momin' to e*enin% 
hosts and he hirples the wearie day lang; 
loy'lt and he*s dozin, his bluid it is frozen, 
drearie's the night wi' a crazy auld man ! 

h* It would be superfluous to oflPer any apology for the 
tendoDcy of these Jacobite Ballads. Time has now serf*- 
wn those animosities which, at a former period, would 
oked the rigour of the law on those who ventured to 
ze in the fate of the unfortunate Chevalier, or to praise 
ty of his adherents ; and a Briton can now enter into 
igs and attachments of his ancestors without having the 
XMecution held over him. The rival claims of Stuart 
Bswick are to. the present generation no more a matter 
e than those of York and Lancaster: they have been 
let at rest by the total extinction of the ancient Ime of 
re kings of England. In this, as in aD onr civil wars, 
ion of right has been decided by an iq|^peal to arms ; and 
rious party has claimed the privilege of branding the van- 
irith the stigma of rebellion. It is a wise remark of the 
Flbtchbr, that, * as the most just and lumourable en- 

when they fail, are accounted in the number of rebel- 
I afl attempts, however unjust, if they succeed, always 
Bmselves of all guilt and suspicion.* Posterity, however, 
d to do justice to the character of those men who devot- 
lives to what lAey conceived to be the just eause ; their 
ad loyalty have a double claim on our respect, when we 

that they were our ancestors— our countrymen; and 
f were denounced as traitors only because they were un» 
iL It is remarkable, that on the side of Prince Charles, 
ational poets have ranged themselves, from those who 
d in his da^^, down to Burns and Cjii&YVt.vL*^^ 

T 
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He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cank( 

I never can please him, io a* that I can; 
He's peevish and jealous of a' the young fellow 

O, dool on the day I met wi' an anld man ! 
My auld auntie Katie upon me takes pity, 

I'll do my endeavour to follow her plan ; 
ril cross him, and wrack him, until I heart-brea 

And then his auld brass wUl buy me a new pi 



THE LAND O' THE LEAL. 
Tune — « ffei/ tuitie taitie* 



»« 



I*M wearing awa, Jean, 
Like snaw when its thaw, Jean, 
/ I'm wearing awa, Jean, 

To the land o' the leal. 
There's nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There's nae cauld nor care, Jean ; 
The day is ay fair, Jean, 

In the land o' the leaJ. 

Ye were ay leal and true, Jean, 
Your task's ended now, Jean, 
And I'll welcome you, Jean, 

To the land o' the leal. 
Our bonnie bairn's there, Jean, 
She was baith gude and fair, Jean, 
And we grudg'd her right sair 

To the land o' the leal. 

Then dry tViat le^rfo* ee, Jean, 
My soul langa to >a^ itee, 3««cv> 
And angels wait on me 
To the laud o* ^^ \c»^ 
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But sorrow's sell wears past, Jean, 
And joy's comin fast, Jean, 
The joy that's ay to last » 
In the land o' the leal. 

Our friends are a' gane, Jean, 
We've lang been left alane, Jean, 
We'll a' meet again, Jean, 

la the land o' tlie leal. 
Now, fare ye weel, my ain Jean, 
This warld's care is vain, Jean, 
We'll meet, and ay be fain. 

In the land o' the leal. 



THE HARPER OF MULL. 

K Rosie was faithful, how happy was I, 

gladsome as summer the time glided by ; 

jr'd my harp cheerie, while fondly I sang 

16 charms of my Rosie the winter nights lang. 

low I'm as waefu' as waefu' can be, 

e summer, come winter, 'tis a' ane to me, 

lie dark gloom of falsehood sae clouds my sad soul, 

; cheerless for ay is the Harper of Mull, 

dder the glens and the wild woods alane, 
leir deepest recesses I make my sad mane; 
larp's mournful melody joins in the strain, 
le sadly 1 sing of the days that are gane. 
Rosie b faithless, she's no the less fair, 
the thought of her beauty but feeds my despair; 
I painful remembrance my bosom is full, 
•weary of life is the Harper of Mull. 

amb'ring I lay by the dark mounlttLU %?BCCKCft» 
veiyyouug Aosie appeared iu vk^ ^tcwa\ 

T 2 
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I thought her still kind, and I ne'er was sae blest. 
As in fency I clasp'd the dear nymph to my breast. 
Thou false fleeting vision, too soon thou wert o'er; 
Thou wak'd'st me to tortures unequall'd before; 
But death's silent slumbers my griefs soon shall lull, 
And the green grass wave over the Harper of Mull. * 

« At a convivial meeting, where Robert Tannahill was pre- 
sent, a dispute arose abont the chastity of the fair, and their fi- 
delity to the marriage vow. Robert, although disappointed is 
the only amour in wliich he was ever engaged, snppcHrted their 
cause with a firmness and zeal which he was not always accus- 
tomed to exhibit. His exponent, who laboured under the glooa 
of dbappointment, wishing to support his argument by ezample» 
hurried over a long list of unfaithfuls, and ended his harangue 1^ 
reciting the infidelity of Rosie, and the sorrows oi the unhappy 
Harper of MulL The Bard listened with attenticm ; and such 
was the impression made on his mind, that in a few days he pre- 
sented his friends with the above beautiful song. The origioai 
story is long and interesting, occupying many pages of the Beei 
a periodical work published a number of years since in EMinboii^ 
It is briefly as follows:—*' In the island of Mull lived a harperi 
conspicuous for nothing so much as his exquisite performance ob 
that instrument, and bis attachment to a lovely rosy-cheeked 
nymph, who was esteemed by the inhabitants ci the island as the 
sweetest object ever formed by the hand of nature. As the hap 
per was universally esteemed and admired for his spri^tly ap* 
pearance, and the afiectiooate simplicity of his manners, he sooa 
gained the heart of his Rosie, and in a few weeks afto* he made 
her his bride. Soon after the nuptial ceremony was perfomed, 
he set out on a visit to some low country friends, accompanied by 
his RosiB, and his harp, which had been a companioii to \am is 
all his jonmies for many years. Overtaken by the shades of nightf 
in a solitary part of the country, a cold and shivering fiuntnetf 
fell upon Rosie, and she sunk almost lifeless into the haiper'f 
anns. His tartan plaid he unbound from his arm, and haati^ 
wrapped it roiuid her ahivermg frame, but the cold tweat stil 
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ELIZA. 
Tune—" GUderot/," 

Fbom thee, Eliza, I must go, 

And from my native shore; 
The cruel fates between us throw 

A boundless ocean's roar: 
But boundless oceans, roaring wid^ 

Between my love and me. 
They never, never can divide 

My heart and soul from thee. 

Farewell, farewell, Eliza dear, 

The maid that I adore ! 
A boding voice is in my ear. 

We part to meet no more! 
But the last throb that leaves my heart. 

While death stands victor by. 
That throb, Eliza, is thy part. 

And thine that latest sigh, 

ed on her bloodless cheek, like the silver dew on .the lily*g 
Distracted and alarmed, he honied in w3d ^sorder from 
o place, in search of fuel to revive the dying ember of life* 
xmld be found. His harp lay carelessly on the grass. Its 
ed strings vibrated to the blast The harper loved it dear 
9wn life, but he loved his Rosic better than either. His 
9 arms were applied to its sides, and in a few minutes it 
ckling on the heath. Rosib soon revived, and rteumed 
mey as somi as morning began to purple the east. Step- 
iwn the sloping side of a hill, they were met by a hunter 
leback, who addressed Rosis in the style of an old and 
r friend. The harper, innocent himself, and unsuspicious 
ars, paced slowly down the liiiL Wondering at his Rosn^ 
he turned round and saw the faithless fair seated on the 
's steed. The horse flew swift as the wind. The harper, 
led in astonishment, gazed at them. Then pacing heavi- 
er he, sibling, exclaimed,—* Fool tfiat I was to bum my 
or her.' " 

T 3 
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MAGGIE LAUDER. 

Wha wadna be in love 

Wi' bonnie Maggie Lauder; 
A piper met her gaun to Fife, 

And spier*d what was't they ca'd her? 
Right scornfully she answer'd him. 

Begone, you hallanshaker; 
Jog on your gate, you bladderskate, 

My name is Maggie Lauder. 

Maggie, quoth he, and by my bags, 

I'm fidging fain to see thee; 
Sit down by me, my bonnie bird. 

In troth I winna steer thee : 
For Fm a piper to my trade. 

My name is Rob the Ranter; 
The lasses loup as they were daft. 

When I blaw up my chanter. 

Piper, quoth Meg, hae you your bags ? 

Or is your drone in order? 
If you be Rob, I've heard of you, 

lave you upon the border ? 
The lasses a', baith far and near, 

Hae heard of Rob the Ranter ; 
I'll shake my foot wi' right good-will, 

Gif you'll blaw up your chanter. 

Then to his bags he flew wi' speed. 

About the drone he twisted; 
Meg up and wallop'd o'er the green. 

For brawly could she frisk it. 
Weel done, quoth he: play up, quoth she: 

Weel bob'd, quoth Rob the Ranter ; 
'Tis w6rth my while to play, indeed, 

When I hae sic a dancer. 
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Weel hae you play'd your part, quoth Meg, 

Your cheeks are like the crimson ; 
There's nane in Scotland plays sae weel. 

Since we lost Habby Simpson. 
Fve liy*d in Fife, baith maid and wife. 

These ten years and a quarter; 
Gin you should come to Anster fair, 

Spier ye for Maggie Lauder. 



The cantie spring scarce reared her head, 
And winter yet did blaud her. 

When the Ranter cam to Anster &ir. 
An' spier'd for Maggy Lauder ; 

A snug wee house in the East Green, 
It's shelter kindly lent her; 

Wi' cantie ingle, clean hearth stane, 
. Meg welcom'd Rob the Ranter ! 

Then Rob made bonnie Meg his bride. 

An' to the kirk they ranted ; 
He play'd the auld <' £ast Nook o' Fife,*^ 

An* merry Maggie vaunted. 
That Hab himsel' ne'er play'd a spring, 

Nor blew sae weel his chanter. 
For he made Anster town to ring; 

An' wha's like Rob the Ranter ! 

For a' the talk an' loud reports 

That ever gaed against her, 
Meg proves a true an' carefu' wife. 

As ever was in Anster; 
An' since the marriage knot was t/d, 

Rob swears he couldna want her. 
For he lo*es Maggy as his life. 

An' M^ lo'es Rob the Ranter. 
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CRAIGIE-BURN WOOD. 

Sweet fa's the eve on Craigie-burny 

And blytbe awakes the morrow; 
But a* the pride o' spring's return 

Can yield roe nocht but sorrow. 
I see the flowers and spreading trees, 

I hear^he wild birds singing; 
But what a wearie wight can please. 

And care his bosom wringing. 

, Fain, fain would I my griefs impart. 

Yet dare na for your anger ; 
But secret love will break my heart. 

If I conceal it langer. 
If thou refuse to pity me. 

If thou shalt love anither. 
When yon green leaves fade frae the tree^ 

Around my grave they'll wither. * 



%»%>%^%^v^^»^^ 



WHAT AILS YOU PATE. 
Tunis—" For a* that an* a* that** 

What ails you now, my daintie Pate, 
Ye vnnna wed an* a' that? 

* This song, says Burks, <* was composed on a pasttonivpdi 
a Mr. Gillespie, a particular friend of mine, had fcnr a lUGaB Lofti* 
MER, afterwards a Mrs. Whelpdale. The young lady was boiD 
at Crdgie-bum Wood." 

Craigie-bura Wood is situated on the banks of the river Mof* 
fat, and about three miles distant from the village of that nao^ 
celebrated for its medicinal waters. The woods of Craigie-bon 
and of Dumcrief, were at one time favourite haunta of our po^ 
Jt was there he met the Lassie wT the Unt^white (odb, and tbtf* 
ie cfmcehred several of bis^)e8iu\j&A\yn£^ 
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ly, are ye fley'd, or are ye blate. 
To tell your love an' a* that ? 

To kiss an' clap, an' a' that? 

O fy for shame, an' a' that, 

To spend your life without a wife; 

'Tis no the gate ava that 

re lang you will grow auld an' frail. 
Your haffets white an' a' that ; 
n' whare's the Meg, the Kate, or Nell, 
Will hae you syne wi' a' that ? 

Runkl'd brow an' a' that; 

Wizzen'd face an' a' that; 

Wi' beard sae grey, there's nane will hae 

A kiss frae you, an' a' that. 

> stand na up wi' wkare an' haw, 
Wi' ifs an' 6uU an' a' that; 
7Y feckless scruples not a few : 
Pu' up your heart an' a' that. 

Crousely crack an' a' that ; 

Come, try your luck an' a' that: 

The Uinei/'Moon will ne'er gang done. 

If guidit weel an' a' that. 

here's monie lass baith douce an' fair, 
Fu' sonsy, fier, an' a' that, 
i^ad suit you to a very hair, 
Sae clever they're an* a' that; 
Handsome, young, an' a' that, 
Sae complaisant an' a' that; 
Sae sweet an' braw, an' gude an* a'; 
What ails the chield at a' that? 

'ome, look about, an' wale a wife. 

Like honest fouk an' a' that; 
in' lead a cheerfu' virtuous life; 

Hae plenty, peace, an' a' that; 
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A thrifty wife an' a* that, / 

An' bonnie bairns an' a' that; 
Syne in your ha' shall plea&ures a' 
Smile ilka day an* a' that. * 

* Alexander Douglas, the author of this song, i 
of Strathmiglo, on the Eden, in Fifeshire, where, we 
still resides. His parents, honest, sober, and indost 
only able to give him that ordinary education, which, 
of the United Kingdom, is generally within the re 
poorest. His own genius and steady application s 
some degree, what fortune withheld. His parents u 
taste for reading, for which he had, from his earliest 
covered a particular fondness, and he himself carefull 
the few pence, which he was then able to earn by as 
weavers in the village, till he found an opjpmtunity of 
some of the cheap pamphlets, which are hawked about 
In the summer he was employed as a cow-herd; and 
of this humble occupation afforded him some oppc 
reading, which he carefolly embraced. At the age c 
he was put apprentice to .a linen weaver in his native v 
being a .man of considerable knowledge, was useiu 
Douglas in directing his studies. When this period 
expired, his master went to reside in Pathhead, neai 
whither Douglas accompanied him. After leaving P 
married ; but the cares of a family did not interrupt 1 
for he continued the practice of reading, only at his re 
Tals of leisure, and composed, or in his own langus 
his verses," while he w^kedat his loom; and as he v 
the progress uf his song,' his shuttle acquired a pecull 
which more than overbalanced the loss of the short 
was necessary to commit the verses to a slate. In tht 
by the advice of some of his friends, he was induced 
a v(dume of his poems, some of which possess oonsi 
rit« and abound with humourous but exact descriptio 
manners and customs^ which are now nearly worn ou 
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THE BROOM OF COWDENKNOWES. 

How biythe was I ilk morn to see 
My swain come o'er the hill!. 

He leap'd the burn, and flew to me, 
I met him wi' good will. 

O, the broom, the honnie hormie broonip 
The broom of the Cowdenknowei! 

I wish I were wi* my. dear iwain, 
Wi^ his pipe and my ewes, 

I ndther wanted ewe nor lamb, 
While his flocks near me lay ; 

He gather'd in my sheep at night. 
And cheer'd me a' the day« 

O, the broom^ S^c, 

He tun'd his pipe and reed sae sweet. 

The birds stood Ust'ning by ; 
Ev'n the dull cattle stood and gaz*d, 

Cbarm'd wi' his melody. 

O, the broom, ^c. 

While thus we spent our time, by turns, 
Betwixt bur flocks and play, 

I envied not the fairest dame. 
Though e'er sae rich and gay. 

O, the broom, ^c» 

Hard fate ! that I should banish'd be. 

Gang heavily, and mourn. 
Because I lov'd the kindest swain 

That ever yet was born. 

O, the broom, S^c, 

He did oblige me ev'ry hour; 

Couldlbutf^thfu'be? 
He staw my heart; could I refuse 

Whate'er he ask'd of me? 

O, the bracm^ 8^c. 
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My doggie, and my little kit, 
That held my wee soup whey. 

My plaiiUe, broach, and crooked stick, 
Maun now lie useless by. 

O, the broom, S^c. 

Adieu, ye Cowdenknowes, adieu ! 

Fareweel a' pleasures there ! 
Ye gods, restore me to my swain. 

It's a' 1 crave or care. 

O, the broom, ^c. 



iW%^^^^i%^V%i% 



THE ROSY BRIER. 
Tune — " I wish my love was in a mire,** 

O BONNIE was yon rosy brier, 

That blooms sae far frae haunt o* maa; 
And bonnie she, and, ah ! how dear ! 

It shaded frae the e'enin' sun. 

Yon rosebuds in the morning dew. 
How pure amang the leaves sae green ; 

But pureir was the lover's vow 
They witness'd in their shade yestreen. 

All in its rude and prickly bower. 

That crimson rose, how sweet and fair; 

But love is far a sweeter flower 
Amid life's thorny path o' care. 

The pathless wild, and wimplin burn, 
Wi' Chloris in my arms, be mine ; 

And I the world, nor wish, nor scom. 
Its joys and gde{& ^\k.e resigp. 
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THE LASS O' ARRANTEENIE. 
Tune—" I had a horse" 

Far lone amang the Highland hills, 

'Midst Nature's wildest grandeur, 
By rocky dens, and woody glens, 

With weary steps I wander. 
The langsome way, the darksome day. 

The mountain-mist sae rainy. 
Are nought to me when gaun to thee. 

Sweet lass o' Arranteenie ! 

Yon mossy rose-bud down the howe. 

Just op ning fresh and honnie. 
It blinks beneath the hazle bough, 

An's scarcely seen by onie: 
Sae sweet, amidst her native hills, 

Obscurely blooms my Jeanie ; 
Mair fair an' gay than rosy May, 

The flow*r o' Arranteenie. 

Now, from the mountain's lofty brow 
I view the distant ocean ; 

There av'rice guides the bounding prow- 
Ambition courts promotion. 

Let fortune pour her golden store. 
Her laurel'd favours many — 

Give me but this, my soul's first wish. 
The lass o' Arranteenie. * 

1*0 BoBBBT Tanmahiu., anthof of the abo^e song, the difB- 
of procuring a subject for his yerses was sometimes greater 
the task c^ composing them ; and for this he was often in- 
1 to the conversation and adventures of his friends. In the 
in of the year in which he wrote The Harper ofMuU, a friend 
** set out with a party of pleasure on an excursion to the in- 
parts of the Highlands of Scotland. Returning home, chance 
ed him to lodge for the night at Arranteenie, cl tos^^Xxd^^. 

U 
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rome, she cried, thou sweet hour o' devotion ! 
e, bonnie moon, a youoe lassie does ca' ; 
eUrly, an' witness my full heart's emotion; 
ink on my Jamie, tho' he be awa. 

he was here, or gin I had gaen wi' him : — 
whisht my fond heart, he will quickly return ; 
8 shall enfauld him; soon, soon &hall 1 see him, 
le'er on this bank again lanely I'll mourn. 
o, bonnie nloon, whast beheld my sad wailin% 
1 it to Jamie, O tell it him a'; 
^n' on thee, owre the deep as he's sailing 
air be the breezes aroun' him that blaw. 

eet is't to see thee shine clearly an' bonnie^ • 
le gay fiel's o' harst, or the silvery snaw— 
eet are these scenes ! but far sweeter than onift 
ad to me dearest, tho' he be awa : 
it to me's Nature, tho' varied in feature ; 
>ut him- — nae joy can it gie me ava : — 
le then, my laddie, O come, binna later, 
rearie's the time whan frae me ye're awa* 



FAIR HELEN. 
Tvvn^" Humours of Glen,** 

g^t rose o' simmer the brier was adornii^', 
weet fell the perfume encirclin' the flower, 
I on its leaves hung the tears o' the momin% 
aft sigh'd the gale thro' the brier-shaded bower: 
en, fair Helen, the early dawn courtin', 
ir'd, an' now pale grew the rose's deep dyej 
ival'd Aurora beheld the nymph sportin', 
lantied her face in a fold o' tne 8ky« 

U2 
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Enraptur'd I saw her sae bloomin' an' bonnie, 

That love bade the full tide o' fervour to flow; 
But blame na my ardour, for tell me could onie 

Resist the fond impulse — ah! tell me? oh no.— 
Though calm was the hour, and delicious the pleasure^ 

When viewin' the beauties o' Nature sae fair, 
Beside lovely Helen, 'twas joy without measure^ 

The fairest, the dearest, the sweetest was there! 

A boon may I venture to beg frae thee Heaven? 

Amid a' my care, an' my toil, an' my fear. 
Be the heart-warmin' impulse o' frien'ship me gi▼el^ 

To live in her smile, or be worthy her tear: 
An' never, thou dread power. Adversity, bend her; 
. Frae sadness an' sorrow, oh ! ay be she free: 
That ilka true bliss may for ever attend her, — 

Is the prayer o' the poet, dear Helen, for thee.* 



AND SAE WILL WE YET. 

Sit ye down here my cronies, and gie me your crack, 
Let the win* tak' the care o' this lite on its back; 

« This and the preceding song were composed by a yonng gen* 
tleman in Glasgow, whose name the Editor is not at liberty to 
publish. "The one to the air of The Flower of Dtmbkmei' 
says the Author, in a letter to the Editor,. ** was writtra bcoB- 
pliment to' a particular favourite of the Author's. That to the 
air of the Humours of Glen, in compliment to a yonng lady <* 
this city, at once beautiful in person, and accomplished in mii^ 
Tq be eloquent in her praise would be an easy task, to eawMnts 
her virtues a pleasant one, but they are alike known and acknov- 
ledged. And it is to be hoped that / wiU not incur tha inpB* 
tatiou of flattery, when even she is unconscions of htang thai >** 
corded,*' 
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Our hearts to despondency we ne'er will submit, 
for we've ay been provided for, and sae will we yet. 

And sae will we yet, &c. 

Let the miser delight in the hoarding of pelf, 
Since he has not the saul to enjoy it himself: 
Since the bounty of Providence is new ev'ry day, 
Sts we journey thro* life, let us live by the way. 

Let us live by the way, &c. 

rhen bring us a tankard of nappy good ale, 
Por to comfort our hearts and enliven the tale; 
We'll ay be provided for the longer we sit, 
Por we've drank thegither monie a time, and sae will 
we yet. 

And sae will we yet, &c. 

Success to the farmer, and prosper his plough. 
Rewarding his eident toils a' the year through: 
Our seed time and harvest we ever will get. 
For we've lippen'd ay to Providence, and sae will we yet. 

And sae will we yet, &c. 

Long live the king, and happy may he be. 

And success to his forces by land and by sea: 

EIiB enemies to triumph we ne*er will permit, 

Britons ay have been victorious, and sae will they yet. 

And sae will they yet, &c. 

Let the glass keep its course, and go merrilie roun'. 
For the sun has to rise, tho' the moon it goes down: 
Till the house be rinnin round about, 'tis time eneugh 

•to flit, 
Wlien we fell we ay got up again, and sae will we yet. 

And sae will we yet, &c. 

U3 
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THE LASSIE 0' THE GLEN. 
Tvvn,—'" Tiunntai uam le t'JTieusaig ribaich" A 

Beneath a hill, 'mang birken bushes. 
By a burnie's dimpilt linn, 

I told my love, wi' artless blushes. 
To the lassie o' the glen. 

O the birken bank toe grauy^ 
Hey the burnit^t dimpiU Ihm •" 

JJear to Trie's the bonnie lastiey 
Living in yon rashy glen, 

Lanely Ruail ! thy stream sae glassy, 
Shall be ay my fav'rite theme; 

For, on thy banks my Highland lassie 
First confess'd a mutual flame. 

O the birken, ^c* 

There, as she mark'd the sportive fishf 
Upward spring wf quiv'ring fin, 

I slyly stole some melting kisses, 
Frae the lassie o' the glen, 

O the birken, S^c. 

What bliss ! to sit, and nane to fash 
In some sweet wee bow'ry den; 

Or fondly stray amang the rashes, 
Wi' the lassie o* the glen. 

O the birkeh, Spa, 

But tho' I wander now unhappy. 
Far frae scenes we haunted then 

I'll ne'er forget the — bank sae gras 
Nor — the lassie o* the glen. * 

O the birken, S^c. 

.# The above song is another of the product! 
Fletcher (see page 1'20>. RijaU C^entione 
ia a beautiful stream that mnda sVoviVf ^Vtov^ 
ibe pastoral valley of G\eud«nxe\, Kt^V 
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NOW WESTLIN WIND& 
Tune—" I had a horseJ* 

^ow westlin winds, and slaught*ring guns 

firing aatumn's pleasant weather ; 
^e moorcock springs on whirring wings^ 

Among the blooming heather : 
^ow waving grain, wide o'er the plain. 

Delights the weary farmer; 
Aod the moon shines bright, when I rove at night. 

To muse upon my charmer. 



^The partridge loves the fruitful fells; 

The plover loves the mountains ; 
Hie woodcock haunts the lonely dells; 

The soaring hem the fountains; 
Thro' lofty groves the cushat roves. 

The path of man to shun it; 
rhe hazel bush o'erhangs the thrush. 

The spreading thorn the linnet. 

Thus every kind their pleasure find. 

The savage and the tender; 
Some social join and leagues combine ^ 

Some solitary wander : 
Vvaunt, away ! the cruel sway. 

Tyrannic man's dominion ; 
rhe sportsman's joy, the murd'ring cry. 

The fluttering, gory pinion ! 

lut Peggy dear, the ev'ning's clear. 

Thick flies the skimming swallow; 
The sky is blue, the field in view, 

All rading-green and yellow : 
/Ome let us stray our gladsome way^ 

And view the charms of nature; 
"he rustling corn, the fruited thorn. 

And €v*ry happy creature. 
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We'll gently walk, and sweetly talk. 

Till the silent moon shine clearly; 
I I'll grasp thy waist, and, fondly prest. 

Swear how I love thee dearly : 
Not vernal show'rs to budding flow'rs^ 

Not autumn to the farmer. 
So dear can be as thoui to me. 

My fair^ my lovely charmer ! 



^«%/»%/»%/%V% 



HOW LONG AND DREARY IS THE NIGHT. 
Tune—" Cauld kaU in Aberdeen:' 

How long and drearie is the night. 

When I am frae my dearie ! 
I restless lie frae e'en to morn, 

Tho* I were ne'er sae wearie. 

For J oh! her lanely nights are long} 
And, oh J her dreams are eerie • 

Andf oh / her tuidow'd heart is sair 
ThaJCs absent frae her dearie. 

When I think on the lightsome days 
1 spent wi' thee, my dearie ; 

And now what seas between us roar. 
How can I be but eerie ? 

For, oh ! Sfc, 

How slow ye move, ye heavy hours ! 

The joyless day, how drearie ! 
It was nae sae ye glinted by. 

When I was wi' my dearie. 

JFbr, o^/ 8gc* 
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^OW ROSY MAY COMES IN WP FLOWRS. 
Tune — " Dainty Davie" 

Now rosy May comes in wi* flowVs, 
To deck her gay green spreading boVre, 
And now comes in my happy hours. 

To wander wi' my Davie. 
The crystal waters round us fa'. 
The merry birds are lovers a*. 
The scented breezes round us blaw, 

A-wandering wi' my Davie. 

jMeet me on Vie warlock knowe, 
Daintie Davicy Dainiie Davie ; 

There VU spend the day w^ t/ou^ 
My am dear daintie Davie, 

When purple morning starts the hare. 
To steal upon her early fare, 
Then thro' the dews I will repair. 

To meet my faithfu' Davie. 
When day, expiring in the west. 
The curtain draws o* Nature's rest, 
I flee to his arms I loo best. 

And that's my ain dear Davie. 

Meet me on, S^c, 



«»^%/%<V»%<%/»'^'V^ 



THE BRAES O' BALQUHITHER. 

Let us go, lassie, go 

To the braes o^ Balquhither, 
Where the blae-berries grow 

'Mang bonnie Highland heather; 
Where the deer and the rae. 

Lightly bounding together. 
Sport the lang summer day. 

On the braes o' Balquhither, 
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I will twine thee a bow'r. 

By the clear siller fountain. 
And I'll cover it o*er 

Wi' the flow'rs o' the mountun; 
I will range thro* the wilds. 

And the deep glens sae drearie, / 
And return wi' their spoUs, ^ 

To the bow'r o' my dearie. 

When the rude wintry win* 

Idly raves round our dwelling. 
And the roar of the linn 

On the night breeze is swelling, 
So merrily we'll sing. 

As the storm rattles o'er us, 
'Till the dear sheeling ring 

Wi' the light lilting chorus* 

Now the summer is in prime^ 

Wi* the flow'rs richly blooming. 
And the wild mountain thyme 

A' the moorlands perfuming; 
* To our dear native scenes 

Let us journey together. 
Where glad Innocence reigns 

'Mang the braes o' Balquhither. * 

* The above song, by Robert Tavnahill, is highly d 
teristic of that Poet's manner. In the warmth of his feel 
always refers as to ^ose jayenile eras of our life which 
has i^ded over with her brightest hues, and which the moi 
and formal hand of fastidioos judgment has not been able 
to discolour. By this manner, which we think the xer, 

. of compositions of this kind, he has ever a ready access 
heart, by re-embodying those lively images of past delight 
minds, which we never can contemplate but with enthv 
and let the inhabitant of the flowery lawn, when he comb 
glowing idea with the Ueak and barren hill, reflect tha 

not sceaery alone, hot i]hai donoAi^u ^bich subsists 
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MY NANNIE, 0. 

Behind yon hills where Lugar flows, 

'Mang moors, and mosses many, O, 
The wintry sun the day has clos d. 

And I'll awa to Nannie, O. 
The westlin wind blaws loud and shrill ; 

The night's baith mirk and rainy, O ; 
But I'll get my plaid, and out 1*11 steal. 

And o'er the hill to Nannie, O. 

My Nannie's charming, sweet, and young;^ 

Nae artfu' wiles to win ye, O : 
M^ ill befa' the flattering tongue 

That wad beguile my Nannie^ O. 
Her face is fair, her heart is true, 

As spotless as she's bonnie, O; 
The opening |owan, wat wi' dew, 

Nae purer is than Nannie, O. 

A country lad is my degree. 

And few there be that ken me, O; 
But what care I how few there be? 

Tm welcome aye to Nannie, O. 
My riches a's my penny fee. 

And I maun guide it cannie, O ; 
But warl's gear ne'er troubles me. 

My thoughts are a* my Nannie, O, 

Our auld gudeman delights to yiew 
His sheep and kye thrive bonnie, O ; 

But I'm as blythe that hands his pleugh. 
And has nae care but Nannie, O. 

ids between place and circumstances, which renders the haunts 
mAj residence ever dear. The exiled Highlander, expatiat- 
over the luxuriance of the more favoured champagne, may 
I highly pleased; but when, in the expressive language c^ our 
id, ** to his dear native hills he journeys^" hia {e«i\m<^ vs% 
rood th^ latitude of even this temu 



t 
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Come weel, come wae, I carena by, 
I'll tak what Heaven will send me, 0; 

Nae ither care in life hae I, 
But live and love my Nannie, O. 



GOOD NIGHT AND JOY BE WP YE A*. 

Good night and joy be wi' ye a*; 

Your harmless mirth has cheered mv heart i 
May life's fell blasts out o'er ye blaw ! 

In sorrow may ye never part ! 
My spirit lives, but strength is gone; 

The mountain fires now blaze in vain: 
Remember, sons, the deeds I've done, 

And in your deeds I'll live again i 

When on your muir our gallant clan 

Frae boasting foes their banners tore, 
Wha show'd himself a better man. 

Or fiercer wav'd the red claymore? 
But when in peace, — ^then mark me there— 

When thro' the glen the wand'rer came, 
I gave him of our lordly fare, 

I gave him here a welcome hame. 

The auld will speak, the youne maun hear, 

Be cantie, but be good and leal; 
Your ain ills ay hae heart to bear, 

Anither's ay hae heart to feel. 
So, ere I set. Til see you shine, 

I'll see you triumpn ere I fa* : 
My parting breath shall boast you mine : 

Good night and joy be wi' ye a'. 
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O WAT YE WHA'S IN YON TOWN. 
Tmnc — " I* II gang nae mair to yon tovnu** 

O WAT ye wha*s in yon town. 

Ye see the e'ening sun upon? 
The fairest dame's in yon town. 

That e'ening sun is shining on. 
Now haply down yaii' gay green shaw. 

She wanders by yon spreading tree; 
How blest ye flo^'rs that round her blaw. 

Ye catch the glances o' her ee. 
How blest ye birds that round her sing. 

And welcome in the blooming year ; 
And doubly welcome be the spring. 

The season to my Lucy dear. 

The sun blinks biythe on yon town. 

And on yon bonnie braes of Ayr; 
But my delight in yon town, 

And dearest bliss, is Lucy fisur. 
Without my love, not a' the charms 

Of paradise could yield me joy; 
But gie me Lucy in my arms, 

And welcome Lapland's drearie sky. 
My cave wad be a lover's bower, 

Tho' raging winter rent the air; 
And she a Ipvely little flower. 

That I wad tent and shelter there. 

O sweet is she in yon town. 

Yon sinking sun's gaun down upon ; 
A fairer than's in yon town. 

His setting beam ne'er shone upon. 
If angry fate is sworn my foe. 

And sutifring I am doom'd to bear, 
rd careless quit aught else below; 

But spare me, spare me Lucy dear. 
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For while life's dearest blood is warm, 
Ae thought frae her shall ne'er depaci: 

And she — as fairest is her form. 
She has the truest, kindest heart. * 



THE BUSH ABOON TRAQUAIR. 

Hear me, ye nymphs, and ev'ry swain, 

m tell how Peggy grieves me; 
Tho' thus I languisli and complain, 

Alas ! she ne'er believes me. 
My vows and sighs, like silent air. 

Unheeded, never move her; 
The bonnie bush aboon Traquair, 

Was where I first did love her. 

That day she smil'd, and made me glad, 

No maid seem'd ever kinder; 
I thought mjTself the luckiest lad. 

So sweetly there to find her. 
1 try'd to soothe my am'rous flame^ 

In words that I thought tender: 
If more there pass'd, I'm not to blame; 

I meant not to ofiend her. 

Yet now she scornful flies the plain, 

The fields we then frequented; 
If e'er we meet, she shows disdain, 

She looks as ne'er acquainted. 

* « The heroine of this song, Mrs. O. (fonnerly Miss U J>V 
died lately at Lisbon. This most accomplished and most love^ 
woman was worthy of this beautiful strain of sensibiUtyf whk)^ 
will convey some impression of her attractioos to other geMf^ 
tions. The song is written in the character of her hosbttudi* 
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bonnie bush bloom'd fair in May ; 
sweets ril aye remember : 
now her frowns make it decay ; . 
fades as in December. 

iral pow'rs, wh^ hear my strains, 
hy thus should Peggy grieve me ? 

noake her partner in my pains; 
ten let her smiles relieve me. 
t, my love will turn despair ; 
f passion no more tender ; 
»ve the bush aboon Traquair f 

lonely wilds I'll wander. * 



^^^^^^m ii %<^w^ 



SWEET ANNIE. 



:t Annie frae the sea-beach came, 
here Jockie speelM the vessel's side; 
wha can keep their heart at hame, 
[len Jockie's tost aboon the tide, 
ff to distant realms he gangs, 
t I'll prove true, as (le has been; 
when ilk lass about him thrangs, 
tMl think on Annie, his faithfu' ain. 

: our wealthy laird yestreen; 
i' powd in hand he tempted me ; 
rais'd my brow, my rolling een, 
td made a brag o' what he'd gie. 
; though my Jockie's far away, 
ast up and down the dinsome main ; 
:eep my heart anither day, 
ice Jockie may return again. 

URNS visited this far-famed Bue^ in 1787, it consisted 
ne ragged birches. The Earl of Traqnair has plant- 
f trees near it, which he calls thu New Budu 
X 2 
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Nae mair, false Jamie,' sing nae mairy 

And fairly cast your pipe away ; 
My Jockie wad be troubled sair. 

To see his friend his love betray r- 
For a' vour sangs and verse are vain, 

M^hile Jockie's notes do f&ithfu' flow; 
My heart to- him shall troe remain; 

I'll keep it for my constant jo. 

Blaw Baft,- ye gaffes, round Jockie's heac^ 

And gar th& waves be caltu and still'; 
His hameward ssul wi'' breezes speed. 

And dinna a' my pleasure spill. 
What though my Jockie*s far away; 

Yet he will braw in siller shine ; 
ril keep my heart anither day. 

Since Jockie may again be mine. 



THE BHAES O' GLENIFFER. 
Tune — ** Bonnie Dundee.** 

Keen blaws the win* o'er the braes o' Glenifibr, 

The auld castle turrets are cover'd wi' snaw; 
How chang'd frae the time when I met wi' my lover, 

Amang the broom bushes by Stanley green shaw. 
The wild flow'rs o' simmer were spread a' sae bonnie, 

The mavis sang sweet frae the green birken tree; 
But far to the camp they hae march'd my dear Johnnie, 

And now it is winter wi* nature and me. 

72ien ilk thing around us was biythsome and cheerie, 
Then ilk thing around \i%Hi^&\MyMA&v(vibcaw; 
Now naething is beMd\>\aO[ife^xid^^v\^'^\^^as^^ 
-And naetlung ia ae^ix \>vx. vXie md^v^^^dMai,^^ 
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"be treef are a' bare, and the birds mute and dowie; 
They shake the cauld drift frae their wings as they 
flee; 

ind chirp-out their plaints, seeming wae for my John- 
nie; 

ms winter wi' them, and 'tis winter wi' me. 

on cauld sleety cloud skifis alang the*bleak mountain, 

And shakes the dark firs on the stey rocky brae, 
i^ile down the deep glen bawls the snaw-flooded 
fountain. 

That murmuPd sae sweet to my laddie and me. 
^s no its loud roar, on the wint'ry win' swellin' ; 

It's no the cauld blast brings the tears i* my ee; 
or O gin I saw but my bonnie Scots callan. 

The dark days o' winter were simmer to me. 



STAY, SWEET WARBLING WOOD-LARK. 
TuN« — " Locherroch Side.** 

O STAT, sweet warbling wood-lark, stay. 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray ! 
A hapless lover courts thy lay. 

Thy soothing fond complaining. 
Again, again tnat tender part. 
That I may catch thy melting art: 
For surely that wad touch her heart, 

Wha kills me wi' disdaining. 

Say, was thy little mate unkind, 
And heard thee as the careless wind? 
Oh, nocht but love and sorrow join'd. 

Sic notes o' woe could waukin. 
Thou tells o' never-ending cdxe*, 
O'^ipeedi/ess grief, and dark de&v^*^ 
For pity's sake, sweet bird, wae t£WKa\ 
Or my poor heart is brokeuX 

X 3 
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THE LILY OF THE VALE. 
Tune — " Ye banks and braes o\ bonnie DoonJ* 

The lily of the Tale is sweet, > 

And sweeter still the op'ning roae; 
Bat sweeter far my Mary is 

Than an^ blooming flower that blows* 
Whilst spring her fragrant blossoms spreads^ 

I'll wander oft bv Mary's side. 
And whisper saft the tender tale. 

By Forth, sweet Perth's meandering tide. 

There will we walk at early dawn. 

Ere yet the sun begins to shine; 
At eve oft to the lawn we'll tread. 

And mark that splendid orb's decline. 
The fairest, choicest flowers I'll crop. 

To deck my lovely Mary's hair; 
And while I five, I vow and swear, 

She*ll be my chief, my only care. 



HERE'S A HEALTH TO ANE I LOO DEAB. 
TuNK — " Here's a health to them that's awa" 

Here^s a hecUth to one I loo dear, 

JHere*s a health to ane I loo dear; 

Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers flM^ 

And soft as their parting tear — Jes^ ! 

Altho' thou maun never be mine, 

Altho' even hope is denied ; 
'Tis sweeter for tnee despairing. 

Than aught in the world beside-*Je^*' 

Here^s a heaUh, ^c. 
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I mourn thro' the gay, gaudy day, 
As, hc^eless, I muse on thy charms ; 

fiut welcome the dream o' sweet slumber. 
For then I am lockt in thy arms — Jessy I 

Her^s a health, Sfc, 

I guess by the dear angel smile, 

I guess by the love-rolling ee ; 
But, why urge the tender confession, 

'Grainst fortune's fell cruel decree-^Jessy ! * 
Here^t a health, S^c. 



CAPTAIN O'KAINE. 

^w saftly thou stream, thro' the wild spangled valley , 

O green be thy banks, ever bonnie and fair! 
Siog sweetly, ye birds, as ye wanton fu* gaily. 

Yet strangers to sorrow, and strangers to care* 
The wearie day lang, I list to your sang. 

And waste ilka moment, sad, cheerless, alane: 
Each sweet little treasure o' heart-cheering pleasure. 

Far fled frae my bosom wi' Captain O'Kaine. 

• BuKMf, in a letter to Mr. Thomson, written a few weeks 
(Kvioiis to his death, says, ** I once mentioned to you an sur 
wfaicfa I have long admired — Here^a a health to them thats atoo, 
^Me^r, but I forget if you took any notice of it. I have just been 
trying^ to suit it with verses ; and I beg leave to recommend the 
^ to your attention once more. I have only begun it.*' In the 
letter to Mr. Thomson, the first three stanzas only are given, 
■Bd Bfr. Thomson supposed our poet had never gone farther. A- 
*>OQg his MSS. however, was found the fourth stanza, which 
^i^opktes this exquisite song, the last finished offs^cin^ oC VvVa 
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Fu' aft on thy banks ha^e we puM the wild gomm, 

And twisted a ringlet beneath the hawthorn: 
Ah ! then each fond moment wi' pleasure was ^owin'; 

Sweet days o' delight, which can never return! - 
Now ever, waes me ! the tear fills mine ee^ 

And sair is my heart wi' the rigour o' pain; 
Nae prospect returning to gladden life's mom^. 

For green waves the willow o'er Captain O'^ons* 



VITTORIA. 

Tune—." Whistle o*er the lave o'fc." 

Sing a' ye bards wi' loud acclaim. 
High glory gie to gallant Grahame, 
Heap laurels on our Marshal's fiime, 

Wha conquered at Vittoria. 
Triumphant freedom smil'd on Spaio^ 
An' rais'd her stately form again, 
Whan the British lion shook his mane 

On the mountains o' Vittoria. 

Let blust'rin' Suchet crouslie crack. 
Let Joseph rin the coward's track, 
And Jourdan wish his baton back. 

He left upon Vittoria. 
If e'er they meet their worthy Kin^ 
Let them dance roun' him in a ring. 
An' some Scotch piper play the spring 

He blew them at vittoria. 

Gie truth an' honour to the Dane, 
Gie German's monarch heart an' brain; 
But aye in sic a cause as Spain, 

Gie Britons a V\XXAr\su 
The English rose NS'a& ti«?« %afc t^ 
The shamrock w w d v«\tfa^^^o^ ^^* 
And the Scottish tYi\st\eT^'^^^'^^«^> 
An • smil'd upotiN\ttoT\^. 
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Loud was the battle's stormy swell, 
MThare thousands fought and moiiie fell ; 
But the Glasgow heroes bore the bell 

At the battle o' Vittoria. 
The Paris maids may ban them a% 
Their lads are maistly wede awa. 
An' cauld an' pale as wreaths o' suaw 

They lie upon Vittoria. 

Wi' quakin' heart and tremblin' knees 

The eagle standard-bearer flees. 

While the '' motcafcflag" floats to the breeze^ 

An' wantons ovivittoria. 
Britannia's glory there was shown. 
By the undaunted Wellington, 
An' the tyrant trembl'd on his throne. 

Whan hearin' o' Vittoria. 

Peace to the spirits o' the brave,. 
Let a' their trophies for them wave. 
An' green be our Cadogan's grave. 

Upon thy field, Vittoria! 
There let eternal laurels bloom. 
While maidens mourn his early doom» 
An' deck his lowly honour'd tomb 

Wi' roses on Vittoria. 

Ye Caledonian war-pipes play, 

Barossa heard your Highlan' lay^ 

An' the gallant Scot show'd there that day> 

A prelude to Vittoria. 
Shout to the heroes — swell ilk voice. 
To them wha made poor Spain rejoice; 
Shout Wellington an' Lyndoeh, boys, 

Barossa an' Vittoria ( 
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A ROSE-BUD BY MY EARLY WALK 

A B09E-BUD by my early walk, 
Adown a corn-enclosed bawk, 
Sae gently bent its thorny sXsik, 

All on a dewy morning. 
Ere twice the shades o' dawn are fled. 
In a' its crimson glory spread ; 
And, drooping rioi the dewy head> 

It scents the early morning. 

Within the bush, 4P- covert nest 
A little linnet fondly prest ; 
The dew sat chilly on her breast 

Sae early in the morning. 
She soon shall see her tender brood 
The pride, the pleasure o' the wood ; 
Amang the fresh green leaves bedew'd» 

Awake the early morning. 

So thou, dear bird, young Jeanie fair, 
On trembling string or vocal air. 
Shall sweetly pay die tender care, 

That tents thy early morning. 
So thou, sweet rose-bud, young and gay, 
Shalt beauteous blaze upon the day; 
And bless the parent's evening ray, 

That watch'd thy early morning. * 

* The above Song was written by Burns during t|ie win* 

1787. Miss Jbanie Cruikshanks, only child of Mr. Wu 

Cruikshanks, of the High School, Edinburgh, a frieiid o 

Bard*8, is the heroine. " The air," says Burns, « is by i 

yiD S/LLAR, quondam meTcYiawl, sccA tvonv %<^iy^EBGaatoT i 

wne. He is the Davie to vrYioml «AdTO%* \k^ ^fosivAwj 

tbm measure of the Cherry andL \)cve ^\wr 
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LORD GREGORY. 



O MIBC9 nurk is this midnight hour. 

And loud the tempest's roar; 
A waefu' wanderer seeks thy tow'r. 

Lord Gr^ory, ope thy door. 

An exile frae her father's ha'. 

And a' for loving thee; 
At least some pity on me shaw. 

If iove it may na be. 

Lord Gregory, mind'st thou not the grove, 

By bonnie Irwine side. 
Where first I own'd that virgin-love 

I lang, lang had denied? 

How aften didst thou pledge and vow 

Thou wad for aye be mine ; 
And my fond heart, itsel sae true. 

It ne'er mistrusted thine. 

Hard is thy heart, Lord Gr^;ory, 

And flinty is thy breast: 
Thou dart of heav'n that flashest by, 

O wilt thou give me rest ! 

Ye mustering thunders from above 

Your willing victim see ! 
But spare, and pardon my fause love, 

His wrangs to neaven and me ! 



KATE OF ABERDEEN. 

The silver moon's enamour*d beam, 

Steals softly through the night. 
To wantoA with the winding ^IttennV) 
And kiss reflected light. 
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To beds of state go balmy sleep, 
(Tis where you've seldom been,) 

May's vigil while the shepherds keep 
With Kate of Aberdeen. 

Upon the green the virgins wait) 

In rosy chaplets gay. 
Till room unbar her golden gate. 

And give the promis'd May. 
Methinks I hear the maids deelare, 

The promis'd May, when seen. 
Not half so fragrant, half so fair, 

As Kate of Aberdeen. 

Strike up the tabor's boldest notes, , 

We'll rouse the nodding grove; 
The nested birds shall raise their throats, 

And hail the maid I love: 
And see — ^the matin lark mistakes. 

He qiuts the tufted green: 
Fond bird ! 'tis not the morning breaks, 

'Tis Kate of Aberdeen. 

Now lightsome o'er the level mead. 

Where midnight fairies rove. 
Like them, the jocund dance we'll lead. 

Or tune the reed to love : 
For see ! the rosy May draws nigh; 

She claims a virgin queen: 
And hark ! the happy shepherds cry, 

'Tis Kate of Aberdeen. ♦ 

« << Kate of Aberdeen is, I believe, the work of poor 

NiNGH AM, the player; of whom the foUowing anecdote dei 

a recital. A fat dignitary of the church coming past Cuv 

HAM one Sunday, as the poor poet was busy plying a fishi 

ia some stream near DuT\iam> \&i T«^«ie,iiGe reprimanded 

ff INCH AM very severely tot bmh^ wel occ«^8^««i «a. «o.^ 

The poor poet, with that mottcaaVs^ e«QJ(V808aa ^V \s«sa5 
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FIRST WHEN MAGGY WAS MY CARE. 
TuifE — " Whistle o*er the lave oV." 

FiBST when Maggy was my care, 
HeaTen, I thought, was in her air; 
Now we're married — spier nae mair— - 

Whistle o'er the lave o't 
Meg was meek, and Meg was mild, 
Bonnie Meg was nature's child, 
—Wiser men than me's b^guil'd; 

Whistle o*er the lave o't. 

How we live, my Meg and me. 

How we love and how we gree, ^ 

I care na by how few may see; 

Whistle o'er the lave o't. 
Wlia I wish were maggot's meat, 
Dish'd up in her winmng sheet, 
I could write — but Meg maun see't— 

Whistle o'er the lave o't. 



MY DEAR HIGHLAND LADDIE, O. 
TuNB — " Momeen I Gaberland.** 

BB was the time when he fee'd wi' m^ father, O, 
y war the days when we herded thegither, O, 
t war the hours when he row't me in his plaidie, O, 
ow't to be mine, my dear Highland ladoie, O; 

8 peculiar characteristic, replied, that he hoped God and 
erence would forgive his seeming profanity <£ t33Al ^asxft^ 

09 Ae had no dinner to eat, but whotliu) cAtKfcVAtoifc ^ 
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But ah, waes me! m* their sodg'ring sae gaudy, 0, 
The laird's wys't awa my braw Highland laddie, 0; 
Misty are the glens, and the dark hills sae cloudy, 0, 
That aye seem't sae blythe wi' my dear Highland ]aadie,0. 

The blae-berrie banks now are lonesome and drearie, 0, 
Muddy are the streams that gush'd down saieflearlie, 0, 
Silent are the rocks that echoed sae gladly, 0, 
The wild-melting strains o' my dear Highland laddie^ 0. 

Oh ! love is like the morning, sae gladsome and bonnie,Oi 
nil winds fa' a-storming, and clouds low'r sae rainy, 0: 
As nature in winter droops withering sae sadly, 0, 
Sae lang may I mourn for my dear Highland laddie^ 0. 

He pu'd me the crawberry, ripe frae the bog^ fen. 
He pu'd me the strawberry, red frae the foggie ^len, 
He pu'd roe the rowan frae the wild steep sae giddy, 0| 
Sae loving and kind was my dear Highland ladclie, 0. 

Fareweel, my ewes, and fareweel my doggie, O, 
Fareweel, ye knowes, now sae cheerless and scroggie, 0, 
Fareweel, Glenfeoch, my mammie and my daddie, 0, 
I will lea' you a' for my dear Highland laddie, 0. 



^<»'W'%^»^>|^»^% 



THE BRAES O' BALLOCHMYLE. 

The Catrine woods were yellow seen. 

The flowers decay'd on Catrine lee; 
Nae lav'rock sang on hillock green. 

But nature sicken'd on the ee. 
Thro' faded groves Maria sang, 

Hersel in beauty's bloom the whyle ; 
And aye the w\\d-^oo^ ec\voe.^ ^t«^^^ 

Fareweel tbeWaes o^ "ft^Jdo^wjV^, 
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Low in your wintry beds> ye flowers. 

Again ye'U flourish fresh and fair ; 
Ye birdies dumb, in with'rine bowers, 

Agaiu ye'll charm the vocal air. 
But here, alas ! for me nae mair. 

Shall birdie charm, or flow'ret smile; 
Farei^eel the bonnie banks of Ayr, 

Fareweel, fareweel ! sweet BaUochmyle ! * 



THE LASS O' SKELMORLIK. 

• 

Wi' warblin' note an' mellow tongue^ 

Tears glist'nin* in his een the whyle, 
Lw^yne the Bard o' Coila sung 

The lovely lass o' Ballochmvle. 
Sae wake my harp, my early men'. 

Sing east and wast, frae sea to sea, 
Owre uplan' heath, an' meadow green. 

The bonnie lass o' Skelmorlie. 

These verses were composed by Burns <m the amiable and 
ellent famOy of Whitefoord's leaving BaUochmyle, when Sir 
n's misfortunes had obliged him to sell the estate. It is now 
seat of Claud Alexander, Esq. son of Claud Alexander, 
', after realizing a plentiful fortune in India, upon returning 
is native country, purchased this estate, and by a most ex- 
ive series of improvement, has rendered it one of the most 
itiful and interesting in that part of the country. Its proud 
ipitous boundary to the eastvrard, washed by the water of 
, now rendered immortal by the poetry of Burns, overlooks 
thriTing and populous village of Catrine, the family seat of 
(essor Stuart, but principally the property of the Cotton 
k company, the resident member of which is Archibald Bu- 
NAN, Esq. a gentleman by whose unremitting industry, and a- 
I mechanical genius, the machinery employed in that species of 
.ufactore, has been ahnost brought to the hig^hfisi v^*^'^!^^'^^^^ 

Y 2 
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O ! sweet's the wastlin' sky at e'en, 

Bedight wi* streaks o' rosy hue ; 
An' sweet to see night's ^i^ry quee 

niume the vast etherial blue; 
But sea, or sky, or earth, or m^ 

To me sic pleasure canna gie, 
As she, sae cnarmin', sweet an' fidr^ 

The bonnie lass o' Skelmorlie ! 

Dear be the scene — ^forever dear ! 

That heard us pledge the mutual Yow, 
That saw the lang-impended tear 

Bedew the gowan on the knowe; 
The look o' loTe — that look o' bliss! 

I gat, kind fa'in', frae her ee; 
An' aye the soul-transportin' kiss. 

On thy sweet braes, oh Skelm<N*lie! 

Forever, oh! be blest the hour, 

An' may't to memory dear remain; 
Forever, oh ! be green the bow'r, 

Whare love made Jessie a' mine ain. 
But should its pow'rs o' life be ta'en. 

Still grow thou bonnie birken tree. 
Thou bear'st upon thy bark the name 

O* my sweet lass o* Skelmorlie! * 



fc^^%^^^ 



AULD ROB MORRIS. 

Thebe's auld Rob Morris that wons in yon glen, 
He's the king o* gude fellows and wale o' auld mei 

• The foregoing is by the author of Fair Helen (see jv i 
Skelmorlie is an estate belonging to the Earl of EgUntoo, I 
tifuUy and romantically situated on the banks of Clyde, aboi 
below Greeiio«k» 
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te has gowd in bis cofiers, be has ousen and kine, 
^d ae bonnie lassie, his darling and mine. 

be'g fresh as the morning, the fairest in May ; 
be's sweet as the ev'ning amang the new bay ; 
a bljthe and as artless as the lambs on the lea, 
•Ad deaf to my heart as the light to my ee. 

utoh! she^s an heiress, auld Robin's a lurd, 

Jid my daddie has nocht but a cot-house and yard; 

^ wooer like me maunna hope to come speed; 

lie wounds I must hide that will soon be my dead. 

lie day comes to me, but delight brings me nane; 
lie Qieht comes to me, but my rest it is gane : 
wudter my lane like a night-troubled ghaist, 
Jid I sigh as my heart it wad burst in my breast. 

had she but been of a lower decree, 
then might hae hop'd she wad smil'd upon me ! 
) how past descriving had then been my bliss, 
i now my distraction no words can express ! 



^^^i%%<%'»^%^'»^ 



FLORA'S LAMENT FOR JAMIB. 
TuifE — " Flowers of the Forest" 

IT is May inoming, the heath hills adorning, 
ecking with pearl the green flow'ry lea; 
et sing the thrushes among the hawthorn bushes, 
It sweeter by far was my Jamie to me. 

k, dark and drearie, the moment was eerie, 
"hen the grim tyrant, by fatal decree, 
chM afTmy treasure, my whole care and pleasure, 
ha DOW sleeps ia death 'neath t\ie d8xYic^ii^^iR»>« 

Y 3 
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Lanely I wander whare burnies meander, 
BIythely the birds nng on ilka green tree ; 

Nature looks cheerie^but waes me, I'm wearier 
Joy fled wi* him wha sleeps caiild in the sea. 

Nae mair in the gloamin' I'll gaylie be roamin'. 
To meet wi' my darling beneath the haw tree, 

Where kindly he'd press me, and fondly caress me— 
My heart's still wi* him* tho' he's cauld in the sea. 

Vain are life's pleasures, its beauties and treasures— 
Sweet spring the gowans adorning the lea; . 

Winter comes blastmg, no longer they're lasdng, 
But nipt in the bloom like my Jamie frae me. 

Waukin' or sleeping I'm moumin* and weeping; 

Thinking on Jamie tears gush frae my ee; 
Pleasure forsakes me, and sorrow o'ertakes me; 

Peath now alone my consoler must be. * 



WE'LL MEET BESIDE THE DUSKY GLEN. 

We'll meet beside the dusky glen, on yon bum side, 
Whare the bushes form a cozie den, on yon bum sid< 

Tho' the broomy knowes be green, 

Yet there we may be seen, 
But we'll meet — we*II meet at e'en, down by yon bu 
side. 



• The above verses are by a Mr. Andrew G. Bain of E< 
^gh, and were composed on the deatli of a young gentlemai 
friend of the author's, who was unfortunately lost oa the coal 
Jrekad, eu the SQtU «f Janwikty, \ai€. 
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ead thee to the hirken bow'r, on yon burn Mde, 
sweetly wove wi' woodbine flow*r, on yon burn side : 

There the busy prying eye, • 

Ne'er disturbs the lover's joy, 
le in ither's arms they lie, down by yon bum side. 

i, ye rude unfeeling crew, frae yon bum side, 
fie fairy scenes are no for you, by yon bum side : 

There fancy smooths her theme. 

By the sweetlv murm'ring stream, 
I the rock-lodg'ci echoes skim, down by yon bum side. 

r the plantin' taps are ting'd wi* goud, on yon burn 

side, 

1 gloamin' draws her foggy shroud, o'er yon burn 

side; 

Far frae the noisy scene, 

rii thro' the fields alane, 
re we'll meet, my ain dear Jean! down by yon 
burn side. 



MARY. 
TuKE — *• Good nightt and jot/ be wi* you a*.** 

How dear to think on former days. 

And former scenes I*ve wander'd o'er; 
They well deserve a Poet's praise. 

In lofty rhyme they ought to soar. 
How oft I've wander'd by the Clyde, 

When night obscur'd the landscape near. 
To hear its murm'ring waters glide. 

And think upon my Mary dear. 

And when the moon shot forth her light. 

Sweet glimm'ring through the distant trees^ 
How sweet to pass the peaceful night. 
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Tho' grand these scenes of peace and joy^ 
'Tis not for them l*d drop the tear; 

Remembrsfhce will my heart annoy. 
When thinking on my Mary dear. 

Far from my friends, far from my home^ 

I wander on a distant shore; 
Far from those scenes I us'd to roam. 

And scenes perhaps I'll tread no more. 
My fancy still beholds the Clyde, 

Her BceAes of grandeur now appear; 
What power can e'er my thoughts divide^ 

From Clyde's fair banks and Mary deaCi 

No power on earth can change my hearty 

Or tear these scenes from out my mind; 
And when this world and I shall part. 

For them I'll cast a look behind. 
Swift fly the time until we meet ; 

Swift fly away each day and year. 
Until my early friends I greet, 

And kiss again my Mary dear, * 



FAIR HELEN. 

I WISH I were where Helen lies. 
Where night and day on me she cries; 
I wish I were where Helen lies. 
On fair Elirkconnell lea ! 

Oh Helen fair ! oh Helen chaste I 
Were I with thee I would be blest, 
Where thou liest low and at thy rest, 
On Mr Kirkconnell lea! 

« By aMr.D.V^suio^C3Jrat!Bnfek. 
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Oh Helen fair beyond compare, 
V\\ make a garland of thy hair. 
Shall bind my heart for evermur. 
Until the day I die! 

I wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding sheet put o'er my een; 
I wish my grave were growing green. 
On fair Kirkconneli lea ! 

Curs'd be the heart that hatch'd the thought^ 
And curs'd the hand that fir'd the shot. 
When in my arms my Helen drop'd. 
And died to succour me. 

O think na ye my heart was sair. 

My love dropt down and spake nae mair I 

think na ye my heart was sair 
On fair Kirkconneli lea. 

"Where Helen lies, where Helen ties,' 

1 wish I were where Helen lies; 
Soon may I be where Helen lies. 

Who (ued for love of me. * 

The story of the above Ballad is thus ^ven by Mr. Pen- 
TT in his Tour through Scotland: — " In the burying ground 
Orkoonnell is the grave of the fair Hclbn Irvine, and that of 

lover: She was daughter of the house of Kirkcodnell, and 
( beloved by two gentlemen at the same titane': the one vowed 
lacrifice the successful rival to his resentment, and watched 
ipportunity while the happy pair were sitting on the banks of' 

Kiltie, that washes these grounds. Helen perceived the 
perate lover on the opposite side, and fondly thinking to save 
favourite, interposed, and receiving the wound intended for 
beloved, fell and expired in his arms. He instantly reveng- 
ler death, then fled into Spain, and served for some time a- 
lat the Infidels. On his return he visited the grave of his un- 
anate mistress, stretched himself oa it) and o.'^inQ.'^ <»^ ^^» 
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THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 
Tune—" Beytuilie taitie:* 

Broad set the sun o'er wild Glencoe, 
Red gleamed the heights of drifted snow. 
And loud and hoarse the torrent's flow 

Dash'd through the drear domain. 
Bright shines the hearth's domestic bla^e. 
The dancers bound in wanton maze. 
And merry minstrels tune their lays 

Blythe o'er the mountain reign. 

Yon level sun sinks down in bloody 
Low'ring o'er dark ingratitude; 
It warns the guileless and the good, 

Glencoe's wo-fated clan. 
Each smiling host salutes his guest, 
** Good night," — ^that hand so kindly prest 
Shall plunge the dagger in thy breast 

Long ere the orient dawn. 

• 

All's still ! — ^but hark! from height to height 
Comes rushing on the breeze of night. 
The startling shriek of wild affright. 

The hoarse assassin yell! 
Is there no arm on high to save 
From foulest death the trustful brave !— 
Each by his threshold found a grave. 

Or where he slumber'd fell ! 

spot, was interred by her side. A sword and a cross are cog 
en on the tomb stone, with < Hie jacet Adam Fleming;* the 
ly memorial of this gentleman, except an ancient ballad, d 
great merit, which records this tragical event." Mr. Ytan 
probably alludes to that edition of the ballad which is ffW 
the Statistical account of the parish of Kilpatrick-Fleming : 
much longer than the foregoing, and contains soma meagrt 
meoDgruoaa veraefk 
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le the sun o'er lone Glencoe; 
ye shall mark that crimson'd snow, 
ar shall list the torrent's flow 
ing the dreary wild, 
sheal and hamlet's sheltering rock 
ars destruction's volum'd smoke, 
h'd the shriek which maddening broke 
mother, maiden, child. 

11 ! — save round yon mountain's head, 
men of blood the snow-path tread, 
g lest voices from the dead 
3d of hell proclaim. 
»r thy clan, thou wild Glencoe ! 
blood dyes deep the mountain snow; 
dlier bale, and deeper wo 
>rchy on thy name. * 



noellent stanzas are from the pen of the author 
of Ctan-aJhin^ and exhibit bat a faint picture 
blood which will never be blotted oat from the 
landers. That horrible transactitm has thrown 
in apon King William; and notwithstanding 
le Scottish parliament, in 1695, by which he was 
ited, his memory must still be loaded with the 
dng concerted, countenanced, and enforced this 
ti<m, especially as the Master of Stair, then se- 
and, escaped with impunity, and the other ac* 
dy, for from being punished, were preferred in 
the year 1C91« as the Highlanders, who were 
to the Stuart family, had not totally submitted 
T of William, the Earl of Breadalbane under- 
im over, by distributing soms of money among 
d £15,000 were remitted from England for this 
lans being informed of this remittance, suspected 
lesign was to appropriate to himself the best pari 
ind when he began to treat with them, made such 
lands, that ho found his scheme im^racticablfi. 
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He was therefore obligod to refund the snm he had recdvedi 
ho resolved to wreak his vengeance, with the first opportoaitiri 
on those who had frustrated his intention. He who du^f ■, 
thwarted his nogociation was Macdonald of dencoe, whose a^ > 
sition rose from a private circumstance, which ought to faM j 
had no effect upon a treaty that regarded the public weaL }f» ] 
donald had plundered the lauds of Breadalbane during^ the OMBS 
of hostilities ; and this nobleman insisted upon being ind et—ii rf j 
for his losses, from the other's share of the money which ha vtf ' 
employed to distribute. The Highlander not only refused to l^ . 
quicscc in these terms, but, by his influence among the cbna, d^ 
feated the whole scheme, and the Earl in revenge devoted hii 
to destruction. King William had by proclamation offered an Wr 
demnity to all those who had been in arms agunst him, proviM 
they would submit, and take the oaths by a certain day ; and tlui 
was prolonged to the close of the year 1691 > with adeBaaaif 
tion of military* execution against those who should hold out if 
ter the end of December. Macdonald, intimidated by this de> 
claration, repaired on the very last day of the month to Fnt 
William, and desired that the oaths might be tendered to In 
by GJonel Hill, governor of that fortress. As this offiotf mi 
not vested with the power of a civil magistrate, he refosed to iA> 
minister them ; and Macdonald set out immediately for Invornyi 
the county town of Argyle. Though the ground was covcni 
with snow, and the weather intensely cold, he travelled with t»A 
diligence, that the term prescribed by the proclamation was hA 
one day elapsed when he reached the place, and addressed Ua* 
Helf to Sir John Campbell, sheriff of the county, who, in COBS' 
deration of his disappointment at Fort William, was prsvttW 
upon to administer the oaths to him and hb adherents- ThU 
they returned to their own habitations in the valley of GleaooSi 
in full confidence of being protected by the government, to whid 
Ihcy had so solemnly submitted.— Breadalbane had representirf 
Macdonald at court as an incorrigible rebel, as a ruffian inait' 
to bloodshed and rapine, who would never be obedient U> i^ 
laws of his country, nor live peaceably under any tannic 
He observed, that he liad paid no regard to the prochanate 
Mnd pmpoeed that the government should sacrifice him to d* 
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iet of tl&0 kingdom, in extirpating him, with his family and 
peodentSf by military execution. His advice was supported 
■ the suggestions of the other Scottish ministers; and the king, 
booe chirf Yirtne was not humanity, signed a warrant for the 
■traction of those nnhappy people, though it does not appear 
mt he knew of Macdonald*s submission. An order for this 
vAmraoB ezecntion, signed and countersigned by his Majesty** 
wn h«*"^j being transmitted to the Master of Stair, secretary 
IT Scotland, this minister sent particular directions to l^iving^ 
tone* who commanded the troops in that kingdom, to put tlie 
dwlntantfl of Olencoe to the sword, charging him to take no pri- 
iQnen, that the scene might be more terrible. In the month of 
Pebmaiy» Captain Campbell, of Glenlyon, by virtue of an order 
imn M^or Duncanson, marched into the vall^ of Glencoe, with 
I csoinpany of sdUUers belonging to Arg}-le*s regiment, on pre- 
tenoe of levying the arrears of the land«tax and hearth-money. 
When Maodoaald demanded whether they came as friends or 
BQenieSy he answered, as friends, and promised, upon his ho- 
QoaTt that neither he nor his people should sustain the least in- 
jwy. In consequence of this dedaration, he and his men were 
r^caTed with tlte most cordial hospitality, and lived fifteen days 
iHth the mm of the valley, in ail the appearance of the most un- 
r^enred friendship. At length the fatal day approached. Mac- 
Jimfi^** and Campbell having passed the day together, iMirted a- 
bont seven in the evening, with mutual precessions of the 
Humeat afiection. The younger Macdonald, perceiving the 
guaids doaUed, began to suspect some treachery, and commimi- 
eated his nispicion to his brother; but neither he nor the father 
tvonld harbour the least doubt of Campbell's sincerity: never- 
Qieless flie two young men went forth privately to make further 
observations. They overheard the common soldiers say they liked 
dot the work; tliat tliough they would have willingly fought the 
Maodonalds of the glen fairly in the field, they held it base to 
■Harder them in oo(d blood, but that their officers were answerable 
dr the treachery. When the youtlis hasted back to apprise their 
ikther of the impendinn^ danger, they saw the house already sur- 
nonnded : they heard the dischai*ge oi muskets, the slirieks of wo- 
men and children ; and, being destitute of vcbm^ «ec>ax«\. V^€\s 

Z 
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own Ihres by immediate fli^t. The savage rainisten 

geanoe had entered the old man's chamber, and shot him 

the head. He fell down dead in the arms of his wife, wl 

next day, distracted by the horror , of her hnsband's ftti 

laird of Auchintrincken, Macdonald's goest, who ha 

months before this period submitted to the government, 

this very time had a protection in his pocket, was put t 

without question. A boy (height years, who fell at Ca 

feet, imploring mercy, and c^iing to serve him for life, w 

bed to the heart by one Drummond, a subaltern officer. 

eight persons suffefed in this manner, the greater part < 

were surprised in their beds, and hurried into eternity bef 

had time to implore the divine mercy. The design vras t 

er all the males under seventy that lived in the TaUey, t 

her of whom amounted to two hundred ; but some of the 

ments did not arrive soon emnigh to secure the passes, 

one hundred and sixty escaped. Campbeli having per 

this brutal massacre, ordered all the houses to be borne 

a prey of all the cattle and effects that were found in the 

and left the helpless women and children, whose fall 

husbands he had murdered, naked and forlorn, without c 

food, or shelter, in the midst of the snow that covered tl 

face of the country, at the distance of six long miles firoo 

habited place. Distracted with grief and horror, -surronoi 

the shades of night, shivering vrith cold, and appalled ' 

apprehension of immediate death from the swords of th 

had sacrificed their friends and kinsmen, they could no* 

such a complication of calamities, but generally periahei 

waste before they could receive the least comfort or assi 



EVAN BANKS. 



Slow spreads iVve ^oom tk^ %o\^ ^^^\\^ 
The sun from Iridic? a ^Vot^Te>:\t^% 
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To Evan banks, with tenip*rate ray. 
Home of my youth, he leads the day* 
Oh banks to me for ever dear ! 
Oh stream whose mmrmurs still I hear ! 
All, all my hopes of bliss reside 
Where £van mingles with the Clyde. 

And she, in simple beauty drest. 
Whose image lives within my breast; 
Who trembling heard my parting sigh. 
And long pursu'd me with her eye; 
Does she, with heart unchang*d as mine. 
Oft in the vocal bowers recline? 
Or where yon grot o'erhangs the tide. 
Muse while the Evan seeks the Clyde? 

Ye lofty banks that Evan bound; 
Ye lavish woods that wave around. 
And o'er the stream your shadows throw. 
Which sweetly winds so far below ; 
What secret charm to mem*ry brings. 
All that on Evan's border springs ; 
Sweet banks \ ye bloom by Mary's side : 
Blest stream ! she views thee haste to Clyde. 

Can all the wealth of India's coast 
Atone for years in absence lost? 
Return, ve moments of delight. 
With richer treasures bless my sight ! 
Swift from this desert let me part. 
And fly to meet a kindred heart ! 
Nor more may aught my steps divide 
From that dear stream which flows to Clyde. 

Z2 
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HOW HARD'S THE FATE OF WOMANKlNa 
TuKB— " For a* that an' o* that.* 

How hard's the &te of womaDkind, 
Wheo I dunk on*t for a' that : 

When they meet a young man to their ndndi 
Hiey darena tell for a' that. 

For a* that and a* that^ 
And twice as meikie^t a* thai ; 
Tko* ihey lo*e ike laddie e*er sae weel. 
They darena teUfor a' that. 

The world's sae censorious, 
Which causes this and a' that. 

Gars us conceal our fondest thoughts. 
And say we hate and a' that* 

For a* that, S^. 

I vow I will be none of these 
That play the fool and a' that ; 

When I meet a young man to my mind, 
m tell I love for a* that 

For a' that and a' thaij 
And twice as mexkWs c^ that; 
The honnie lad that I We best^ 
Shall be my axnfor a' thaJt* * 



JEANIE'S BLACK EE. 

ft 

Tune — " Cavld Frosty Morning** 

The sun raise sae rosy, the grey hills adomine; 

Light sprang the la^'rock and mounted sae hie ; 
When true to the tryst o' blythe May's dewie momiog) 

My Jeanie cam linking out owre the green lea. 

♦ Written Vy a'^oxm^XioA^^* 
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To mark her impatience, I crap 'mang the brakens: 
Aft, aft to the kent gate she turn'd her black ee ; 

Then lying down dowylie, sighM by the willow tree, 
' Ha me mohdtel na dousku me.' * 

Saft throng^ the green birks I sta' to my jewel, 

Streik'd on spring's carpet aneath the saugh tree : 
Think na, dear lassie, 'thy Willie's been cruel,'^- 

Ha me mohatel na dousku me. 
Wi' luve's warm sensations I've mark'dyour impatience, 

Lang hid 'mang the brakens I watch'd your black ee.— 
You're no sleeping, pawkie Jean ; open thae lovely een; 

Ha me mohatel na dousku me. 

Bright is the whin's bloom ilk green knowe adorning ; 

Sweet is the primrose bespangled wi' dew; 
Yonder comes Peggy to welcome May morning; 

Dark waves her hafiet locks owre her white brow; 
! light, light she's dancing keen on the smooth gow- 
any green, 

Barefit and kilted half up to the knee; 
While Jeanie is sleeping still, I'll rin and sport my fill,— 

I was asleep, and ye've wdcen'd me ! 

ril rin and whirl her round; Jeanie is sleeping sound; 

Kiss her frae lug to lug; nae ane can see; 
Sweet, sweet*s her hinny mou. — Will, I'm no sleeping 
now; 

I was asleep, but ye waken'd me. 
Laughing till like to drap, swith to my Jean I lap, 

Kiss'd her ripe roses, and blest her black ee; 
And ay since, whane'er we meet, sing, for th^ sound is 
sweet, 

Ha me mohatel na dousku me. 

« I am asleep, do not waken me. 
Z S 
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BONNIE WOOD OF CRAIGIE LEA. 

Thou bonnie wood of Craigie lea. 
Thou bonnie wood of Craigie lea. 
Near thee Ipass'd Ufe^t early day. 
And won my Mary^s heart in thee. 

The broom, the brier, the birken bush. 
Bloom bonnie o'er thy flow'ry lea. 

And a' the sweets that ane can wish 
Frae Nature's ban' are strew'd on thee. 
Thou bonnie, S^c. 

Far ben thy dark green plantings shade. 
The cushat croodles am'rously; 

The mavis, down thy bughted glade. 
Gars echo ring frae every tree. 

Thou bonnie, Spc, 

Awa, ye thoughtless, murd'ring gang, 
Wha tear the nestlings ere they flee ! 

They'll sing you yet a cantie sang. 
Then, O in pity let them be ! 

Thou bonnie. Spa, 

When winter blaws in sleety show*rs 
Frae aflTthe norlan hills sae hie. 

He lightly skiffs thy bonnie bow*rs. 
As laith to harm a flow'r in thee. 

Thou bonnie, Sfc, 

Tho' fate should drag me south the line. 
Or o*er the wide Atlantic sea. 

The happy hours I'll ever mind. 
That I in youth hae spent in thee. 

Thou bonnie, ^c. 
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BANNOCKS 0' BARLEY. 

.fiAVNOCKS o* bear-meal, bannocks o' barley, 
Ilere's to the Highlandman's bannocks o' barley. 
Wha in a bmlzie will first cry * a parley ?' — 
^ever the lads wi' the bannocks o' barley. 

Bannockt o* bear-meal, bannockt o' barley, 
Her^t to the Highiandina9Cs bannockt o* barley* 

^Tha drew the gude claymore for Charlie? 
\nia cow*d the lowns o' England rarely? 
.An' daw'd their backs at Fidkirk fairly ? — 
\nitL but the lads wi' the bannocks o' barley. 

BaamockM o* bear'meal, S^c. 

^Wha, when hope was blasted fairly. 

Stood in ruin wi' bonnie Prince Charlie? 

An' 'neath the Duke's bluidie paws dree'd fu' sairly ! 

Wha but the lads wi' the bannocks o' barley. * 

Bannockt o' bear'tneal, ^c» 



• ** In the Scots Musical Museum,** says Mr. Crom ek, in h 
)*nth8dale and Galloway Remains, " there is bat one verse ai 
^ half preserved of this song. Que is surprised and incensed 1 
%ee so many fine SGag& shorn of their very best verses for fei 
%h0y should exceed the bounds of a page ! The Editor has co 
l«cted the two last heart-rousing verses, which, he believes, wi 
OMnj^ete the song." 

The Editor of this work cannot refrain from giving the follow 
Si^ striking instances of fidelity and devotion, displayed by sod 
^ oor countrymen, in behalf of him whom they considered the 
lawful sovereign.—** Among the brave supporters of Prin 
Charles, few excited greater admiration than the seven Hig 
landers who concealed him in Glenmorriston^s cave, and, in di 
^nise, procured necessaries and information. Although fugitive 
wad in poverty, these seven had the nobleness of mind to pref 
fidelity to the man whom they considered as their Priofie^ 



THiKTV THODsmD FOciiDi, the rcwwd olBsnd 
But or all the men who prBserved an nnshaken 
ChesBlier in his Wling forlunea, the mcwt hermc 
M-Kmzii, who sBcrificed bis liie for him, with 
puDd, And A eelf-<leToti«i, unpareJleled e^er hi an 

" Abcot this time, one RonuiCB M'KmilE, 
Edinbni^h, who had been out with the Prince, i 
■noiig the hill* Hbout Gleumoniilon, when ■ome 
met with him. A> he *aa nbmit the Prince's sizi 
not unlike him in the face, being ■ genteel man, 
ed, tbej todt bim br the Prince. M'KaniiE t 



huged, (which he knew, if taken, would be his li 
nsolTcd to die awocdiBhandt and, in that death 
Prince more than he eoold do by living. Tike bra 
dineaa of M'Kmiii confirmed the anldiert in tha 
wot tie Ptiace, whamipoa oge of tham ahot hk 
lell, cried out, ' ;ou have killed your Prisoe, j 
your Priooe,' and expired Immediately. The aold 
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I gaw the battle, sair and tough, 
And reekin-red ran monie a sheugh; 
My heart, for fear, ga'e sough for sough. 
To hear the thuds, and see the cluds, 
O' clans frae woods, in tartan duds, 
Wha glaum'd at kingdoms three, man. 

The red-coat lads, wi' black cockades. 

To meet diem were na slaw, man; 
They rush'd and pushM, and blude outgush'd. 

And monie a bouk did fa', man : 
The great Argyle led on his files, 
I wat they glanced twenty miles: 
They hack'd and hash'd, while broad-swords clash'd. 
And thro' they dash'd, and hew'd, and smash'd^ 

Till fey men died awa, man. 

Bat had you seen the philibegs. 

And skyrin tartan trews, man, 
"When in the teeth they dar'd our whigs. 

And covenant true blues, man; 
In lines extended lang and large. 
When bayonets oppos'd the targe. 
And thousands hastened to the charge, 
Wi' Highland wrath they frae the sheath 
Drew blades o' death, till, out o' breath, 
'*■ They fled like frighted doos, man. 

how deil Tam can that be true? 
Hie chase gaed frae the north, man: 

1 saw myself, they did pursue 

The horsemen back to Forth, man : 
And at Dumblane, in my ain sight. 
They took the brig wi' a' their might. 
And straught to Stirling winged their flight; 
But, cursed lot ! the gates were shut. 
And monie a huntit, poor red-coat, 

For fear auudst did swarf, man. 
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My sister Kate cam up the gate 

Wi' crowdie unto me, man; 
She swore she saw some rebels run 

Frae Perth unto Dundee, man : 
Their left-hand genera) had nae skill, 
The Angus lads had nae good will 
That day their neebors* blood to spill; 
For fear, by foes, that they should lose 
Their cogs o' brose; all crying woes. 
And so it goes you see, man. 

They've lost some gallant gentlemen, 

Amang the Highland clans, man: 
I fear my Lord Panmure is slain. 

Or fallen in ^higgish hands, man: 
Now wad ye sing this double fight. 
Some fell for wrang and some for right ;^ 
But monie bade the world guid-night; 
Then ye may tell, how pell and raell, 
By red claymores, and muskets' knell, 
Wi' dying yell, the tones fell. 
And whigs to hell did flee, man. 



»»»%%^<»>^<»i%<» 



WHEN LIFE WAS GAY. 
Tune—" My only Jo and dearie^ 0" 

When life was gay, an' hope was young, 

Nae cares to mak me eerie, O, 
By birken shaw I sat an' sung. 

An* tun'd my pipe fu* cheerie, O; 
N^e birdie, singin' frae the tree. 
Was hauf sae biythe, sae gay as me. 
Till tost upon life's troubled sea, 
I travers'd lang «&* .^eoxie, O. 
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[ow chang'd were then the lightsome hours, 
When beat my heart sae rarely, O, 

iThen far frae Clutha's sylvan bowers. 
Misfortune skelpt me sairly, O. — 

sought the long embattled line, 

iager in glory^s path to shine— 

ut dool cam owre the hapless time 
I yielded to the fairlie, O. 

»ut sin* the dearest bliss o* man. 
That wyles our way sae drearie, O, 

?he brawest lass in a' the Ian', 
Smiles on me kind an' cheerie, O ; 

Contented wi' my peacefu* lot, 

iy sorrows now are a' forgot; 

in* monie mae I wad bear for't, ' 
If blest wi* thee, my dearie, O ! 

) woman, man's delight an' care ! 

The sweetest pride o' nature, O, 
leposes on her bosom fair. 

Sits smilin' on ilk feature, O ! 
ilan may be bold, he may be strong, 
ilay figure through life's chequer'd throng, 
)ut still the Bard, in deathless song. 

The chief o' warks will rate her, O ! 



■^V»^^^»%^|* 



I'LL AY CA' IN BY YON TOWN. 

'll ay ca' in by yon town. 
And by yon garden green again ; 

['11 ay ca' in by yon town. 
And see my bonnie Jean again. 

There's nane sail ken, there's nane sail guess. 
What brings me back the gate again, 

But she, my fairest faithfu' lass. 
And stowlins we sail meet ag^iu. 



1 
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She'll wander by ithe mken-tree, 
When trysdn-time draws near again; 

And when her lovely ibrm I see, 
O haith, she's doubly dear again ! 

I'll ayo ca' in by yon town. 
And by yon garden green agun; 

I'll aye ca' in by yon town. 
And see my bonnie Jean again^ 



GREEN GROW THE RASHES. 

Green grow the rcuhes, O, 
Green grow the nuhes, O ; 

The sweetest hours that e*er I spend, 
Are sperU among the lasses, 0, 

There's nought but care on every han', 
In every hour that passes, O: 

What signifies the life o* man. 
An' twere na for the lasses, O? 

Green grow, S^c^ 

The warly race may riches chasey 
An' riches still may flee them, O ; 

And though at last they catch them fast. 
Their hearts can ne'er enjoy them, 0. 

Green grow, S^c. 

Gie me a cannie hour at e'en. 
My arms about my dearie, O, 

An' warly cares, an' warly men. 
May a* gae tapsalteerie, O. 

Green grow, ^c. 

For you sae douse, wha sneer at this, 
Ye're nought but senseless asses, O: 

The wisest man the warld e'er saw. 
He dearly loo'd the lasses, O. 

Green grow, S^c 
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uld nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O : 
er 'prentice han* she try'd on man, 
An' then she made the lasses, O. 

Green grow, <J*c. 



%%<V»'%'%^^>V% 



DEIL CAM FIDDLING THRO' THE TOWN. 

HE deil cam fiddling thro' the town. 
And danc'd awa wi' the Exciseman ; 
jid ilka wife cry'd, Auid Mahoun, 
We wish you luck o' the prize, man. 

We^U mak our maut, and brew our drink, 
We^U dance, and sing, and rejoice man ; 

And monie thanks to the muckle black deil, 
That danced awa lui^ the Exciseman, 

here's threesome reels, and foursome reels. 
There's hornpipes and strathspeys, man : 

lUt the ae best dance e'er cam to our Ian*, 
Was — the deil's awa wi' the Exciseman.* 
We^ll mak our maut, Sfc, 



JOCKEY SAID TO JENNY. 

Y said to Jenny, Jenny wilt thou do't ? 
a fit, quo* Jenny, for my tocher's gude; 
ly tocher's gude, I winna marry thee, 
hye-like, quo' Jockey, I can let yc be. 

I meeting of his brother Excisemen in Dumfries, Burns 
led upon for a song, handed these verses extempore to 
ident, written on the back of a letter. 

Aa 
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I hae gowd and gear, I hae land eneugb, 
I hae sax gude 6w8en ganging in a pleugh ; 
Ganging in a pleugh, and linkin o'er the lee, 
And gin ye wmna ts^ me, I can let ye be. 

I hae a gude ha' house, a bam, and a byre; 
A peat-stack 'fore the door, will mak a rantin' fire; 
We'll mak a rantin' fire, and marry sail we be, 
And gin ye winna tak me, I can let ye be. 

Jenny said to Jockey, gin ye winna tell, 
Yc shall be the lad, I'll be the lass nn^sel'; 
Ye're a bonnie lad, and I'm a lassie nee; 
Ye're welcomer to tak me than to let me be. 



^%^^>^^%v^^.%^ 



AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

When the sheep are in the fauld, and the kye athune, 
And a' the warld to sleep are gane; 
The waes of my heart fa' in show'rs frae my ee, 
When my gudenian lies sound by me. 

Young Jamie lo'ed me weel, and he sought me for his 

bride; 
But saving a crown, he had naething beside : 
To mak that crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to sea, 
And the crown and the pound were baith for roe. 

He had nae been awa a week but only twa. 

When my mither she fell sick, and the cow was stown 

awa; 
My father brake his arm, and my Jamie at the sea, 
And auld Robin Gray came a-courting me. 

My father coudna work, and my mither coudna spin; 
I toil'd day and night, but their bread I coudna win : 
Auld Robm maintain'd them baith, and wi' tears in his 
ee. 

Said, Jenny, for their aakes, O tdmt^ \svr. 
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y heart it said nay, I look'd for Jamie back; 

Jt the wind it blew high, and the ship it was a wreck: 

le ship it was a wreck; why didna Jenny die? 

id why shall I live to say waes me ? 

lid Robin argued sair: tho* my mither didna speak, 
le look'd in my foce till my heart was like to break: 
t Aey gied him my hand, tho' my heart was in the sea: 
9w add Robin Gray is a gademan to me. 

hadna been a wife a week but only four,' 
hen ntting sae moumfiillv ae day at the door, 
law my Jamie's wreath, tor I coudna think it he, 
ill he said Vm come back for to marry thee. 

sair did we greet, and muckle did we say; 
'e took but ae kiss, and we tore ourselves away, 
wish I were dead; but I'm no like to die; 
ad why do I live to say waes me ? 

KBDg like a ghaist, and I carena to spin ; 
oarena think on Jamie, for that would be a sin ; 
lit ril do m^ best a ^dewife to be, 
>r auld Robin Gray is kind unto me. 



LASSIE WI' THE LINT-WHITE LOCKS. 
Tune — " Rothemurche'M Bant" 

Louie w? the lint-white locks, 
Bonnie Icusicy artless lassie, 
^ WUt thou wC me tent thefiocks, 
WUt thou be my dearie, O ? 

Now Nature deeds the flowery lea. 
And a' is young and sweet like thee; 
O, wilt thou share its joys wi' me. 
And say thou'lt be my dearie, O ? 

Lassie wi^, ^c. 

Aa2 
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And when the welcome simmer-shower 
Has cheer'd ilk drooping little flower, 
We'll to the breathing woodbine bower 
At sultry noon, my dearie, O. 

Lassie wi\ ^c. 

When Cynthia lights, wi* silver ray. 
The weary shearer's hameward way; 
Thro' yellow waving fields we'll stray. 
And talk o* love, my dearie, O. 

Lassie ivT, ^c. 

And when the howling wintry blast , 
Disturbs my lassie's midnight rest. 
Enclasped to my faithful breast, 
I'll comfort thee, my dearie, O. * 

Lassie wi*, ^c. 



WHEN JOHN AND ME WERE MARRIED. 
Tune — " Clean pease strae" 

When John and me were married. 

Our hading was but sma'. 
For my minnie, canker't carting, 

Wou'd gie us nocht ava'. 
I wair't my fee wi' cannie care. 

As far as it wou'd gae, 
But weel I wat our bridal bed 

Was clean pease strae. 

♦ « This piece," says Burns, ip one of his leitors to Mr. T 
SON, accompanying the song, ** has at least the merit of be 
r^ular pastoral : tiie vernal mom, the summer noon, the aut 
al evening, and the winter night, are regularly ronnded." 
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Wi' working late and early. 

We're eome to what you see; 
For fortune tlirave aneath our hands, 

Sae eydent aye were we. 
The lowe of love made labour light, 

I FiQ sure ye'll find it sae. 
When kind ye cuddle down at e'en 

'Mang clean pease. strae. 

The rose blooms gay on caimy brae. 

As weel*8 in birken shaw, 
And love will lowe in cottage low. 

As weel's in lofty ha*. 
8aq^ lassie^ tak the lad ye like, 

Whate'er your minnie say, 
Tho' ye should mak your bridal bed 

Of clean pease strae. 



FAREWELL TO AVONDALE. 

Farewell ye vales where Avon flows, 

Farewell ye hills that rise around, 
Farewell abodes of sweet repose, 

Where innocence and peace abound. 
No more beside your streams I'll stray. 

Nor pu' the wild flowers as they blaw ; 
No longer listen to the lay. 

That s carol'd thro' the birken shaw. 

Farewell Pomilion's flowery braes. 
Whose murmuring rills so sweetly fa'. 

Where ah I've spent the summer days, 
When sorrow's hand was fiar awa! 

Xhou'st listen'd to the loner's wail. 
As am'rously thou glided thro'; 

Tbou*at listen d to my art\es& t^e> 
But never heard'st a tale &o tt\x<&. 

A a5 
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Farewell thou dear ungratefu' maid, 

ThouMt mind me when Vm &t awa; 
And but for thee, I might have staid. 

To breathe the gales that round thee hlaw. 
Thou knew'st my heart was a' thy ain. 

And thine thou vow'dst was mme idooe; 
But cursed gold has made us twdn. 

Whom Heaven had fated to be one. 

Farewell thou still beloved maid, 

IfOve, rage, and grief, my soul disarms; 
For never, never could I've staid. 

To see thee in another's arms. 
No more by Avon's streams we'll stray, 

Nor pu' the wild flowers as they blaw; 
No longer listen to the lay. 

That's carol'd thro' the birken shaw. * 



TLL NF/ER BEGUILE THEE. 

Betty, early gone a maying. 
Met her lover, Willie, straying; 
Drift, or chance, no matter whether, 
This we know, he reason'd with her:— 
Mark, dear maid, the turtles cooing. 
Fondly billing, kindly wooing; 
See how ev'ry bush discovers 
Happy pairs of feather'd lovers. 

See the op'ning, blushing roses. 
All their secret charms discloses; 
Sweet's the time, ah ! short's the measure, 
O, their fleeting, hasty pleasure ! 
Quickly we must snatch the savour 
Of their soft and fragrant flavour ; 

• Written by a Mr, A.i;i>b.e\v Simson of Glasgow. 
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rhey bloom to-day, and fade to-morrow, , 
Droop their heads, and die in sorrow. 

rime, my Bess, will leave no traces 
Of those beauties, of those graces; 
Youth and love forbid our staying, 
liOve and youth abhor delaying. 
Dearest maid, — ^nay, do not fly roc. 
Let your pride no more deny me; 
Never doubt your faithful Willie — 
There's my thumb, I'll ne'er beguile thee ! 



FAIR ELIZA. 
Tune-—** The bonnie brucket lassie^* ' 

Turn again, thou fair Eliza, 

Ae kind blink before we part; 
Rew on thy despairing lover ! 

Canst thou break his faithfu' heart? 
Turn again, thou fair Eliza; 

If to love thy heart denies. 
For pity, hide the cruel sentence 

Under friendship's kind disguise ! 

Thee, dear maid, hae I offended ? 

The offence is loving thee: 
Canst thou wreck his peace for ever, 

Wha for thine wad gladly die? 
While the life beats in my bosom. 

Thou shalt mix in ilka throe: 
Turn again, thou lovely maiden, 

Ae sweet smile on me bestow. 

Not the bee upon the blossom. 
In the pride o' sinny noon; 

Not the little sporting fairy. 
All beneath the simmer moon; 
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Not the poet, in the moment 
Fancy lightens on his ee;— 

Kens the pleasure, feels the rapture^ 
That thy presence gies to me. 



THE EWE-BUGHTS MARION. 

Will ye gae to the ewe-bu^hts, MarioDi 
And wear in the sheep wi' me? 

The sun shines sweet, my Marion, 
But nae hauf so sweet as thee. 

My Marion's a bonny lass. 

The blythe blink's aye in her ee; 

And fain wad I marry my Marion, 
Gin Marion wad marry me. 

There's gowd in your garters, Marion, 
And silk on your white hause-bane; 

Fu' fain wad I kiss my Marion, 
At e'en' when I come hame. 

I've nine milk ewes, my Marion, 
A cow, and a brawny quey; 

I'll gie them a' to my Marion, 
Just on her bridal day. 

And yese get a green-sey apron, 
And waistcot o' Lon'on brown; 

Then vow but ye will be vap'rin' 
When ye gang to the town. 

I'm young and stout, my Marion; 

Nana dances like me on the green ; 
And gin ye forsake me, Marion, 

I'll e'en draw up wi' Jean. 
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Sae put on your pearlings, Marion, 

Wr kirtle of the cramasie; 
And sae soon's my chin has nae hair on, 

I shall come west, and see thee. 



^^^%^i%i%^'»<^»» 



SPEAK ON, SPEAK THUS. 
Tune—" ffocs my heart that we should sunder^ 

Speak on, — speak thus, and still my grief. 

Hold up a neart that's sinking under 
These fears, that soon will want relief. 

When Pate must from his P^gy sunder* 
A gentler face, and silk attire, 

A lady rich in beauty's blossom, 
Alake poor me ! will now conspire. 

To steal thee from thy Peggy's bosom. 

No more the shepherd, who excell'd 

The rest, whose wit made them to wonder. 
Shall now his Peggy *s praises tell; 

Ah ! I can die, but never sunder. 
Ye meadows where we often stray'd. 

Ye banks where we were wont to wander. 
Sweet-scented rocks round which we played. 

You'll lose your sweets when we're asunder. 

Again, ah ! shall I never creep 

Around the knowe, with silent duty. 
Kindly to watch thee, while asleep. 

And wonder at thy manly beauty. 
Hear, Heaven, while solemnly I vow, 

Tho' thou shouldst prove a wand'ring lover. 
Thro' life to thee I shall prove true, 

Nor be a wife to any other. 



. ^ 
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STRATHALLAN'S LAMENT. 

Thickest night o'erhang my dwelling/ 

Howling tempests o'er me ravel 
Turbid torrents, wintry swelling, 

Still surround my lonely cave ! 
Crystal streamlets, gently flowing^ 

Busy haunts of base mankind. 
Western Inreezes, softly blowing, 

Suit not my detracted mind. 

In the cause of right encased. 

Wrongs injurious to redress. 
Honour's war we strongly waged. 

But the Heavens deny'd success. 
Ruin's wheel has driven o'er us, 

Not a hope that dare attend: 
The wide world is all before us— 

But a world without a friend ! * 



'%»»^>%^»%%^^»^>% 



KELVIN BRAES. 
Tune — " Logan Braes.^ 

Aft hae I stra/d the woods amang, 

An' listen'd to the mavis' tune, 
Where Kelvin swiftly glides alang. 

Or rushes o'er the roaring linn. 
'Twas there my Mary first I saw. 

An' past wi' her my youthfu' days; 
But roaring seas now part us twa. 

An' I am far frae Kelvin Braes* 

• ** Strathallan, it is presumed, was one of the followers 
young Chevalier ; and is supposed to be lying concealed in 
cave of the Highlands, after the battle of Culloden." 
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ho* fortune's smiles upon me play, 
Ko pain my pleasure to destroy; 
:ill when I think, my heart is wae 
Since Mary canna share my joy. 
bo' scented groves perfume the air; 
Tho' here is spring that ne'er decays; 
aaething see that can compare, 
Wi' what I've left on Kelvin Braes. 

had I Mary in my arms, 
CouM I again but ca' her mine ; 
}?n f, when gazing o'er her charms. 
Would little cause hae to repine, 
ureweel then to the shady bower, 
Nurs'd by kind Nature's genial rays; 
od welcome back the happy hours. 
That I hae spent on Kelvin Braes. 



NOW EVNING DESCENDING. 
Tune — " Nathaniel Gow*s lament," 

ning descending has darken'd the hill, 

iim through the twilight the woodlands appear: 

5 noise of the mournfuily-murm'ring rill, 

:he breeze in the forest, no sound meets my ear. 

eet is the shade, and the silence of ev'n 

dear to the bosom affliction has wrung, 

he red eye of grief has no witness but Heav'n, 

inheard are the accents from agony sprung. 

d tw!n-8pirit! O G*th**ebelov'd,* 
I lost thee, how wretched existence has been ! 
anguish I stray, where in rapture we rov'd, 
3 long lovely ev'nings of summer serene. 

ad of O G « M « « e belov% Friend dearbf beUm'dy m&Y 
uted in singing. 
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The gathering gloom now conceals from my sight 
The scenes of past joy by the course of the Cree; 

But when shall the thoughts of departed delight, 
Retentive remembrance, be darken'd mth thee!* 



* These beautifiil stanzas on the death of a dear school-feUoWi 
were written by a young gendeman, who died, a few mootbs 
ago, of a consompticn, aged 20 years, and who is also the author 
of Evening sheds her gems afdem. A copy of that song, with ind* 
ditions and alterations by the author of The days €faiM lttn§aj/nei 
¥rill be found in page 188 of this work. It will be seen by the 
following copy of the original, (which a friend of the author's Ins 
kindly furnished the Editor with, and which he conceives it but 
justice to departed genius to insert) that the alterations consist 
in giving the verses a Scottish dress, changing the name of the 
river, and altering a few of the words, some of them for the bet- 
ter, others, we think, unhappily. The words for which others 
were substituted in the copy formerly g^ven, are here marked io 
Italics. 

EvViNO SHEDS HSR GEMS OF DEW. 

Tunc—" Lord Balgonie's favourite,** 

O'er the scenes of past ddi^ 
Sbno^ steals the shades of ni^t, 
ICding from my aching dgfat 

The lov'd resorts of Mary, ! 
Scenes ! by Creia f rushing clear, 
Haunts! that bring the brioy tetf, 
Far is she, who made ye dear. 

Above that vault so starryt ! 
O! that brief the time may be 
Titl my soul,flrom anguish free, 
Raptur'd rise to heav*n, and tbee, 

My dear departed Mary, ! 

Tlie Mary the author laments in these lines died about SJ 
months before himself. 



Ev'ning sheds her gems of dew. 
On the heath belFs bosom blue. 
Blooming here beneath the yew, 

Upon thy grave, my Mary, O ! 
Larger drops than those of eve, 
Burning tears, the flowers receive ; 
Grief, that time can ne*er relieve. 

With me must ever tarry, O ! 
Nought below can e^er restore 
Pleasure to my bosom more ; 
Anguish still must wring it's core 

Till I rejoin my Mary, O ! 



t The Cxee, a rapid romantiG itream in Upper Gallowaj. 



I 
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THE C06GIE. 

Tune — " Cauld kail in Aberdeen.** 

^HEN poortith cauld, and sour disdain^ 
Hang o'er life's vale sae foggie, 
he sun that brightens up the scene. 
Is friendship's kindly coggie. 

Thefif O revere the coggie, sirs, 
7^ friendly f social coggie; 
It gar t the wheels o' life run Ught, 
2im e*er sae doUt and doggie, 

et pride in fortune's chariots fty, 
Sae empty, vain, and vo^ie; 
he source of wit, the spnng of joy. 
Lies in the social coggie. 

Then, O revere the coggie, sirs. 
The independent coggie ; 
And never snool beneath the frown 
Of onie selfish roggie. 

cx>r modest worth, with heartless ee, 

Sits hurkling in the boggie, 
ill she asSerts her dignity, 

By virtue of the coggie. 

Then, O revere the coggie, sirs. 
The poor man\s patron coggie; 
It warsels care, it fights Ufe^sfaughis, 
And Ufls himfirae the b<^gie. 

rie feckless Spain her weak snail broo» 
Gie France ner weel spic'd froggie, 

fie brother John his luncheon too. 
But gie to us our coggie. 

Then, O revere t6e coggie, sirs. 
Our soid-^arm kindred coggie; 
Hearts doubfy knit in social tie. 
When Just a wee thought grog^.. 

Bb 
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In days of yore our sturdy sires. 
Upon their hills sae scroggie, 

Glow'd with true freedom's warmest fires, 
And fought to save their coggie. 

Then^ O revere the coggie, sirs, 
Our brave forefatherg* coggie; 
It rous*d them up to doughty deeds, 
Cer which we*ll lang be voggie. 

Then, here's may Scotland ne'er fa' dowD, 

A cringing coward doggie. 
But bauldly stand, and bang the loon 

Wha'd reave her of her coggie. 

Jlten, O protect the coggie, sirs, 
Our good auld mother's coggie; 
Nor let her luggie e*er be drained 
By ony fore^a roggie. 



RAVING WINDS AROUND HER BLOWING. 
Tune — " M*Gregor of Hero* s lament.''* 

Raviko winds around her blowing. 
Yellow leaves the woodlands strowing, 
By a river hoarsely roaring, 
Isabella stray'd deploring : 
" Farewell, hours that late did measure 
Sunshine days of joy and pleasure; 
Hail, thou gloomy night of sorrow, 
cheerless night, that knows no morrow! 

O'er the past too fondly wandering. 
On the hopeless future pondering; 
Chilly grief my life-blood freezes. 
Fell despair my Catvc^ ^m^%. 
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Life, thou soul of every blessingy 
Load, to misery most distressing} 
O how gladly I'd resign thee. 
And to dark oblivion joip thee 1" * 



.<>^%^^% ifci%^^%^ 



THE LASS O' NETHERLEE. 

Auldfarran* canUe bodie. 
Cam ye f roe the Netherlee f 
AtddfarrarC cantie bodie, 
Did ye there my lassie see? 

IiND, an' blythe, an' sweet as onie. 

Fairer never can ye see ; 
n face an' form my lassie's bonnie, 

Dimpl'd love sits in her ee. 

AtddfarrarC^ ^c, 

[air like the momin's gouden beam, 

On the tapmaist mountain hie; 
.n' oh ! whan dress'd in tartan sheen. 

Beauty's power is ill to dree. 

Auldfarran^, 4rc. 

[er lips wad mak the cherry blush 

Deeper red — tho' red it be; 
n' weel like I the dew to brush 

Frae her lips sae sweet an' wee, 

AtddfarrarCy ^c. 

omposed these verges on Misa Isabella M^Leod of Raza, 
to her feelings on the death of her sister, and the still 
ancholy death of her sister's hiisbaad, the late Earl of 
who shot himself, out of sheer heart-break at some 
Jons he suffered* owing to the deranged stat^ of his 
'— JStcnw. 

Bb 2 
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But sawna ye the lassie then. 
Thro' the wood or owre the lea? 

Tho' ye're the wale o' cantiest men. 
To seek her quickly maun I flee. 

Fare ye weel ihenfunme bodies 
Whan ye ca' V the Netherleey 

Spier for me avldfarraiC bodie, 
Then the lassie dear ye^U see. * 



il 



CROMLET'S LILT. 

Since all thy vows, false maid, 

Are blown to air. 
And my poor heart betray'd 

To sad despair; 
Into some wilderness. 
My grief I will express. 
And thy hard heartedness, 

O cruel fair. 

Have I not graven our loves 

On ev'ry tree. 
In yonder spreading groves, 

Tho' false thou be? 
Was not a solemn oath 
Plighted betwixt us both? 
Thou thy faith, I my troth, 

Constant to be. 

Some gloomy place FU find. 

Some doleful shade. 
Where neither sun nor wind 

£*er entrance had : 

♦ By the author of Fair Hde/u Netherlee is about fon 
W» of Glasffow. 



'e>^ 
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Into that hollow cave> 
There will I sigh and rave. 
Because thou dost behave 
So faithlessly. 

Wild fruit shall be my meat, 

rU drink the spring, 
Cold earth shall be my seat : 

For covering, 
I'll have the starry sky 
My head to canopy. 
Until my soul on high 

Shall spread its wing. 

I'll have no funeral fire. 

Nor tears for me ; 
No grave do I desire. 

Nor obsequie. 
The courteous red-breast he. 
With leaves will cover me, 
And sing my elegy. 

With doleful voice. 

And when a ghost I am, 

I'll visit thee, 
O thou deceitful dame, 

Whose cruelty 
Has kill'd the kindest heart. 
That e*er felt Cupid's dart. 
And never can desert 

From loving thee. * 

following interesting account of this pbuntive dirge is 
pen of Alexander Frazer Tttler, Esq. of Wood- 
— ** In the latter end of the IGth century, the Chisholms 
)prietors of the estate of Cromlecks (now possessed 
'rummonds). The eldest son of that family was very 
ached to a daughter of SterUng o^ M^oOcv^ c«isa&ss&- 

Bb 3 
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LOUDON'S BONNIE WOODS AND BRAES. 

Loudon's bonnie woods and braes, 

I maun lea' them a', las^e; 
Wha can thole when Britain's faes 

Would gie Britons law, lassie? 

ly known by the name of Fair Helen of Ardoch.— At that 
time the importunities of meeting betwixt the sexes were moft 
rare, coBseqnently more sooght'afler than now; and the Scottish 
ladies, far firom priding themselves on extensive literature, were 
thought sufficiently book-leamed if they could make out theScqt- 
tures in their mother tongue. Writing was entirely out of the 
line of female education. At that period the most of our young 
men of fSunily sought a fortune, ot found a grave, in France. 
CaoMLUs, when he went abroad to the war, was obliged to leave 
the management of his correspondence with his mistress to a lay- 
brother of the monastery of Dumblane, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Cromleck, and near Ardoch. This man unfwtuiiate- 
ly was deeply sensible of Helen's charms. He artfully prepos- 
sessed her with stories to the disadvantage of Cromlus ; and by 
misinterpreting or keeping up the letters and messages intrusted 
to his care, he entirely irritated both. All connexion was brok- 
en off betwixt them : Helen was inconsolable, and Cromlus has 
left behind him, in the ballad called Cfxmlefa IMt, a proof of 
the elegance of his genius, as well as the steadiness of his lovei 
When the artful monk thought time had sufficiently softioxA 
Helen's sorrow, he proposed himself as a lover. Helen was ob- 
durate: but at last overcome by the persuasicms of her brotheff 
with whom she lived, and who, having a family of thirty-oiM 
children, was probably very well pleased to get her off his hands, 
-Hshe submitted, rather than consented to I2ie ceranony: bat 
there her compliance ended ; and, when forcibly put into bed, she 
started quite frantic from it, screaming out, that after three gen* 
tie taps on the wainscot at the bed head, she heard Cromlus's 
"^oice, crying, Helen, Hden, mind me, Cromlus soon after com- 
ing home, the treachery of the confidant was discovered,— her 
marriage ditnumlkd,— and Helen became lady Cronlecks." 
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Wha would shun the field of danger? 
Wha frae fame would live a stranger? 
Now when freedom bids avenge her, 
Wha would shun her ca', lassie ? 
Loudon's bonnie woods and braes 
Hae seen our happy bridal days. 
And gentle hope shall sooth thy waes 
' When I am far awa^ lassie. 

Hark ! the swelling bugle sings^ 

yielding joy to thee, laddie; 
But the dolefu' bugle brings, 

Waefu' thoughts to me, laddie. 
Lanely I may climb the mountain, 
Lanely stray beside the fountain. 
Still the wearie moments counting, 

Far frae love, and thee, laddie. 
O'er the gory fields of war. 
When vengeance drives his crimson car^ 
Thou'lt maybe fa', frae me afar. 

And nane to close thy ee, laddie. 

O resume thy wonted smile, 

O suppress thy fears, lassie. 
Glorious honour crowns the toil. 

That the soldier shares, lassie : 
Heav'n will shield thy faithful lover, 
'Till the vengeful strife is over; 
Then we'll meet nae mair to sever, 

'Till the day we die, lassie : 
'Midst our bonnie woods and brbes 
We'll spend our peaceful happy days. 
As blythe's yon lightsome lamb, that plays 

On Loudon's fiow'ry lea, lassie. 
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THE SLIGHTED LOVER. 
Tune — " I had a horse*** 

She's jilted me, an' now I'm free 

To seek anither dearie; 
But ne'er again shall onie she. 

My bosom mak sae eerie. 
Her skin is white — ^her een are bloe-i- 

But oh ! she gaed wi' Johnnie ; 
An' ffin to me she was na true^ 

\^^t is't to me how bonnie ? 

What tho' she's fair, and unco fair. 

An' comely as she's bonnie ? 
I still wad look for something raair. 

Than beauty in a cronie. 
My mither lo'ed the lassie weel> 

An' her consent wad gie me; 
Butjopw for me she'll get the deil 

Before that she gets Jamie. 

An' tho' I'm puir, an' unco puir, 

I think myseP fu' cannie: 
She's aff to Jock, out-owre the muir, 

Sae rU awa to Nannie. 
Let simple chiels tak' tent, an' fear 

Lest they sic jades discover, 
Wha wad, for sake o' warly gear, 

Slight a true-hearted lover. 



O, WERE I ON PARNASSUS' HILL. 
Tune — " Mi/ lave is lost to me.** 

O WERE I on Parnassus' hill 1 
Or had of Helicon my fill; 
That I might catch poetic skill. 
To sing how dear I love thee« 
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Bat Nith maun be my muse's well, 

My muse maun be thy bonnie sell ; 

On Corsincon I'll glow'r and spell. 

And write how dear I love thee. 

Then come, sweet muse, inspire my lay. 
For a' the lea-lang simmer's day, 
I coudna sing, I coudna say, 

How much, how dear I love thee. 
I see thee dancing o'er the green. 
Thy waist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean. 
Thy tempting lips, thy roguish een— 

iy heaven and earth I love thee ! 

"By night, by day, a-field, at hame, 
llie thoughts o' thee my breast inflame; 
And aye I muse and sing thy name; 

I only live to love thee. 
Tho' I were doom'd to wander on. 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sun, 
'Till my last weary sand was run, 

'Till then — and then I love thee. * 



%/«^%%%V%V%V% 



HUSH YE RUDE BREEZES. 
TuKE — ** Bonnie Dundee.** 

Hush, hush ye rude breezes, my Harry is comin'. 

Nor aim at my lover the blasts that ye blaw. 
For he'd come to my arms, tho' the burn it was foamin'. 

In winter or summer, thro' sleet or thro' snaw. 
He hears not, nor fears not your blustering thunder. 

But thinks his dear lassie how soon he shall see ; 
And oh ! may rude fate never cast us asunder. 

Nor blast all the hopes of my Hart^ «xvii\&&. 

• Mrs. Burns is the heroine of tiuB VjwmlNMsJl «c«^. ^^ 
roa, isabigh hill near the source of Viie xwcf^SflEw* 
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My Harry is blythsome, my Harry is cheerie, 

Wi' him ilk thing round me looks bonnie and bra* 
But ilk thing aroun' me look's darksome and drean 

If e*er he gaes frae me, or turns to gae 'wa. 
Lang hae I lo'ed him, an' never, O never. 

Can I think my dear laddie for ever to lea'; 
But if 'tis our fate that death should us sever, 

One grave shall receive both my Harry and me.* 



'%>%^^^»%'»^^^<^^» 



THE HIGHLAND WIDOW'S LAMENT. 

O ! I am come to the low countriei 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie ! 
Without a penny in my purser 

To buy a meal to me. 

It was nae sae in the Highland hills, 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie ! 
Nae woman in the country wide 

Sae happy was as me. 

For then I had a score o* kye, 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie ! 
Feeding on yon hill sae high. 

And giving milk to me. 

And there I had three-score o' yowes, 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie ! 
Skipping on yon bonnie knowes. 

And casting woo to me. 

I was the happiest of a' the clan, 

Sair, sair may I repine. 
For Donald was the bravest man. 

And Donald he was mine ! 

* By the author of the Farewdl to AxKnuloL^ ^m& ^ 281 
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ill Charlie Stewart cam at last 
Sae far to set us free; 
ly Donald's arm was wanted then. 
For Scotland and for me. 

Their waefu' hie what need I tell ! 

Right to the wrang did yield; 
My Donald and his country fell 

Upon Culloden field! 

I hae nocht left me ava, 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie! 
But bonnie orphan lad-weans twa, 

To seek their bread wi' me. 

I hae yet a tocher band, 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie ! 
My winsome Donald's durk an' bran'. 

Into their hands to gte. 

There's only ae blink o' hope left. 

To lighten my auld ee. 
To see my bairns gie bludie crownes 

To them gar't Donald die 1 * 

^< This song," says Mr. Cromek, in his Remains, "haa^ 
n in another garb for many years in Galloway. The i 
^erses are now first printed. The fifth, sixth, and sei 
8, are whdly by Burns. 

The determined fierceness of the Highland character ur/ 
of desperate resolution and heroism. One of a clan, 
i of Culloden, being singled out and wounded, set hi 
st a park wall, and with his taige and claymore hon 
aset of a party of dragoons. Pushed to desperation, I 
less strokes at his enemies, who crowded and enci 
selves to have each the gl<Nry of slajring him. * Sc 
fellow,' was the unregarded cry oi some <^cera 
tone was cat to pieces, and thirteen of his enemies 
id him.'' 
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THOUGH WOMEN^ MINDS. 
TuKE — ** For a* that and a* that** 

Though women's minds, like winter wiadSi 
May shift and turn, and a' that, 

The noblest breast adores them maist^ 
A consequence I draw that. 

For a* tJuU and c^ thatf 

And twice as meikle^s a' that; 

The bonnie Uu$ that I Ufe best, 
She*U he my cauyfor d thai. 

Great love I bear to a' the fair, 
Their humble slave, and a* that; 

But lordly wiU, I hold it still 
A mortal sin to thraw that. 

For «• that, S^c. 

But there is ane aboon the lave. 
Has wit and sense, and a' that; 

A bonnie lass, I like her best. 
And wha a crime daur ca' that. 

, For d thaty ^c. 

In rapture sweet this hour we meet, 
Wi' mutual love, and a' that; 

But for how lang the flie may staogy 
Let inclination law that. 

For d that, ^c. 

Their tricks and craft hae put me daft. 
They've ta'en me in, and a' that; 

But clear your decks, and here's the sex! 
I like the ^ade^ £ot 9l \)ci^x. 

For d tfiat> ^c. 
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BODY'S LIKE TO GET MARRIED BUT ME. 

^enny sat down wi' her wheel by the fire, 
i thought of the time that was last fieein* by, 
said to hersel', wi' a heavy heigh hee, 
a* body's like to get married but me ! 

She said, &c. 

/outhfu' companions are a' worn awa, 
tho' I've had wooers mysel*, ane or twa, 
t a lad to my mind I ne'er yet could see: 
a' body's like to get married but me ! 

Yet a lad, &c. 

ere's Lowrie, the lawyer, wad hae me fu* fain, 

10 has baith a house and a yard o' his ain ; 
: before I'd gang to it, I rather wad die ; 
iree stumpin' body ! he'll never get me ! 

But before, Sec. 

sre's Dickie, my cousin, frae Lun'on con&e down, 
* fine yellow buckskins that dazzled the town ; 
;, poor deevil, he got ne'er a blink o* my ee : 
a' body's like to get married but me! 

But, poor deevil, &c. 

; I saw a lad by yon saughy-burn side, 

la weel wad deserve onie queen for his bride: 

1 1 had my will, soon his am I wad be : 
a* body's like to get married but me! 

Gin I had, &c. 

ed him a look, as a kind lassie shou'd; 
friends, if they kend it, wad surely rin wud ; 
r tho' bonnie and good, he's no worth a bawbee: 
a' body's like to get married b\it mO. 

For tho* bonnie, &c. 

Cc 
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'Tis hard to take shelter behint a laigh dike; 
'Tis hard for to take ane we never can like; 
'Tis haril for to leave ane we fain would be wi'; 
Yet its harder that a' should get married but me. 

'tis hard for, &c. 



THE BLACK^E^ED LASSIE. 

TuKE— " My only jo and dearie^ 0." 

Wi' truest love, I love thee Jean— 

But dinna ye be saucy, O, 
Or why I love I winna tell. 

My bonnie black-e'ed lassie, O. 
It's no thy cheek o' rosy hue, 
It*s no thy little cherry mou. 
It's a' because thy heart's sae true. 
My bonnie black-e'ed lassie, O ! 

• 

It's no the witch-glance o' thy ee, 
Tho* few for that surpass ye, O, 

That mak's ye aye sae dear to me. 
My bonnie black-e'ed lassie, O ! 

It's no the whiteness o' thy skin, . 

It's no love's dimple on thy chin;— 

It's a' thy modest worth within. 
My bonnie black-e'ed lassie, O ! 

Ye smile sae sweet, ye look sae kind. 

That a' wish to caress ye, O; 
But I adore thy heav'nly mind. 

My bonnie black-e'ed lassie, O ! 
I've seen thy een, like crystal clear. 
Shine dimly thro' saft pity's tear. 
Which mak's ye ever, ever dear 
To me, my black-e ed\6Ad^»0 1 
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3 ARE YE SLEEPING, MAGGIE. 
TuHK — " Sleepy Maggy** 

O are ye sleeping^ Maggie^ 
O are ye sleeping, Maggie; 
Let me in, for loud the linn 
Is roaring o^er the warlock crcugfe, 

IRK and rainy is the night, 
No a starn in a' the carrv; 
jghtnings gleam athwart the lift. 
And winds drive wi' winter's fury« 

O are ye, ^c. 

Fearful soughs the boortree bank. 

The rifted wood roars wild and drearie; 

Loud the iron yate does clank, 
And cry of howlets makes me eerie. 

O are ye, Sfc, 

Aboon my breath I dama speak. 

For fear I rouse your waukrife daddie; 

Cauld's the blast upon my cheek; 
O rise, rise, my bonnie lady ! 

O are ye, Spc, 

She opt the door, she let him in. 
He cuist aside his dreeping plaidie: 

Blaw your warst, ye rain and win'. 
Since, Maggie, now I'm in aside ye. 

Now since ye* re waking, Maggie, 

Now since ye^re waking, Maggie, ' 

What care I for howlefs cry. 

For boortree bank, or warhck craigie / 

Co 2 
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THE HIGHLAND LASSIE. 

The Lawland maids gang trig and fine, 
But aft they're sour and unco saucy; 

Sae proud, they never can be kind, 
Like my good-humor'd Highland lassie. 

O my bonnie Highland lassie^ 
My hearty^ smiling Highland latne; 

May never care mak thee lets fcnr, 
But bloom of youth still bless my las»e» 

Than ony lass in burrow-town, 
Wha mak their cheeks wi' patches mottiei 

I'd take my Katie, but a gown. 
Bare-footed in her little coatie. 

O my bonnie^ S^c. 

Beneath the brier or birken bush. 
Whene'er I kiss and court my dawtie, 

Happy and blythe as ane wad wish. 
My flighterin' heart gangs pittie patde. 

O my bonnie^ Spa, 

0*er highest heathery hills Fll stend, 
Wi' cockit gun and ratches tenty. 

To drive the deer out o* their dep. 
To feast my lass on dishes dainty. 

O my bonnie f Spa, 

There's nane shall dare, by deed or word, 
'Gainst her to wag a tongue or finger, 

While I can weild my trusty sword, 
Or frae my side whisk out a whinger. 

O my bonnie, Spc, 

The mountains clad with purple bloom. 
And berries ripe, invite my treasure 

To range with me ; let great fouk gloom, 
While wealth and pride confound their please 

my bonnie, ^c. 
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MEG O' THE MILL. 
TcKE — " bonnie lass will ye lie in a barrack T* 

) K£N ye what M^ o' the Mill has gotten? 
W ken ye what Mes o' the Mill has eotCen? 
ihe has gotten a coo? wi' a claut o' siTler, 
^d broken the heart o' the barley miller. 

pie miller was strappin', the miller was ruddy; 
>> heart like a lord, and a hue like a lady: 
pie laird was a widdiefu', bleerit knurl : 
^^e's left the guid fellow, and ta'en the churl. 

^e miller he hecht her, a heart leal and loving: 
"he laird did address her wi* matter mair moving; 
^ fine pacing horse, wi' a clear chtuned bridle, 
^ whip by her side> and a bonnie ude-saddle. 

^ Wae on the siller, it is sae prevailing ; 
^d wae on the love that is fix'd on a mtulin' ! 
> tocher's nae word in a true lover's parle, 
^ty gie me my love, and a fig for the warl ! 



THE LEA RIG. 

When o'er the hill the eastern star. 

Tells bughtin-time is near, my jo. 
And owsen firae the furrowed field 

Return sae dowf and wearie, O; 
Down by the burn, where scented birks 

Wi' dew are hanging clear, my jo, 
ril meet thee on the lea-rig. 

My ain kind dearie, O. 

In mirkest glen, at midnight hour, 

I'd rove, and ne'er be eerie, O, 
If thro' that glen I gaed to thee. 

My ain kind dearie, O. 
Although the night were ne'er sae wild^ 

And 1 were ne'er sae wearie, O, 
I'd meet thee on the lea-rig. 

My tun kind dearie, O. 

Cc 3 
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The Hunter lo'es the morning sun. 

To rouse the mountain deer, my jo| 
At noon the fisher seeks the glen, . 

Along the bum to steer, my jo. 
Gie me the hour o' gloamin grey. 

It makes my heart sae cheerie, O, 
To meet thee on the lea-rig. 

My ain kind dearie, O. 



THE TRAVELLER'S RETURN. 
Tune — " AtUd langsyne,*^ 

When silent time, wi' lightly foot, 

Had trode on thirty years. 
My native Ian' I sought again« 

Wi' monie hopes and fears. 
Wha kens gin the dear friends I left 
, ^ Will still continue mine. 
Or gin I e'er again shall meet 

The joys I left langsjme? 

As I drew near my ancient pile. 

My heart beat a' the way ; 
Ilk place I pass'd seem'd yet to speak 

Of some dear former day; 
Those days that. foUow'd me afar. 

Those nappy days o' mine. 
Which made me think the joys at hand 

Were naething to langsyne. 

My ivy'd tow'rs now met my view. 

Where minstrels us'd to blaw; 
Nae frien' stept forth wi' open arms, 

Nae weel-ken'd face I saw. 
Till Donald totter'd to the door, 

Whom I left in his prime. 
And grat to see the lad come back, 

He bore about langsyne. 
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I ran through ilka weel kent room> 

In hopes to meet friends there; 
I saw wnere ilk* ane us*d to sit, 

And hang o'er ilka chair. 
Till saft oblivion drew her veil 

Across these een o* mine, 
I steek'd the door, and sabb'd aloud. 

As I thought o' iangsyne. 

A new sprung race o' motley kind. 
Would now their welcome pay, 

Wha shudder'd at my gothic wa's. 
And wish'd my groves away. 

Cut, cut, they cried, yon gloomy trees; 
Lay low yon mournfu' pine 1 

Ah no ! your fathers' names grow there- 
Memorials o' Iangsyne. 



%i^%/%^^^^^/^ 



MARK YONDER POMP OF COSTLY FASHION. 

Tune — " DeU tak the wars" 

Mark yonder pomp of costly fashion. 

Round the wealmy, titled bride ; 
But when compar'd with real passion. 

Poor is all tnat princely pride. 

What are the showy treasures? 

What are the noisy pleasures? 
The gay, gaudy glare of vanity and art. 

The polished jewel's blaze 

May draw the wond'ring gaze. 

And courtly grandeur bright 

The fancy may delight. 
But never, never can come near the hearCT 

But did you see- my dearest Chlorb, 

. Jn simpiicity's array ; 
Dovely as yonder sweet op'n\M^o^«t\?», 
Sbrinking from the gaze o^ aa.^» 



. \ 
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O then the heart alarming. 

And all resistless charming^ 
In Love's delightful fetters she chains the willing 
soul! 

Ambition would disown 

The world's imperial crown. 

Even Avarice would deny 

His worshipped deity, 
And feel thro ev'ry vein Love's raptures roll. * 

« This song was composed on the lady who is celebrated in 
Craigie-bum Woody to vdiom Burns assures us we have beeo 
indebted for many of his best songs. In a letter to Mr. ThohsoH} 
he says, " do you think that the sober, ^n-horse rontiiie of ex- 
istence, could inspire a man with life, and love, and joy— 4oaU 
fire liim with enthusiasm, or melt him with pathos, equal to the 
genius of your book ? No ! no !— Whenerer I want to be more 
than ordinary in aong; to be in some d^ree equal to yoor dirinef 
airs; do you imagine I fast and pray for the celestial emanatioa? 
Tout au contraire ! I have a glorious recipe ; the very one that 
for his own use veas invented by the divinity of healing and poe- 
try, when erst he piped to the flocks of Admetus. I put myself 
in the regimen c^ admiring a fine woman ; and in pn^rtioD to 
the adorability (^ her charms, in proportion yon are delighted 
with my verses. The lightning c^ her eye is the godhead of Par* 
nassus ; and the witchery of her smile the divinity <^ Heliocm!" 
The following is the original of this song, and is andoabtedly the 

best. 

Sleep8*t thou, or wak'st thou, fairert creature; 

Rosy morn now lifts his eye. 
Numbering ilka bud, which Nature 

Waters wi* the tear o' joy. 

Now thro' the leafy woods. 

And by the recking floods. 
Wild Nature's tenants, freely, gladly stray. 

The lintwhite in his bower 

Chants o'er the breathing flower; 

Tlic lav'rock to the sky 

Ascends wi' sangs o' joy. 
While the sun and thou arise to Uess the day. 



^ 



. fboebus gikling the brow o* moroiov^, 
Bsnlahes ilk darkflomedaade. 
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ATILD WAR'S DEADLY BLAST WAS BLAWN. 

Tune—" The miU nUU, O:* 

i^HEN wild war's deadly blast was blawn. 

And gentle peace returning, 
Yi' Diony a sweet babe fatherless. 

And mony a widow mourning: 
I left the lines and tented field. 

Where lang Td been a lodger, 
My humble knapsack a' my wealth, 

A poor and honest sodger. 

A leal light heart was in my breast. 

My hand unstain'd wi' plunder; 
And for fair Scotia, hame again, 

I cheery on did wander. 
I thought upon the banks o' Coil, 

I thought upon my Nancy; 
I thought upon the witching smile 

That caught my- youthftilfancy. 

Nature gladdening and adorning ; 

Such to me, my lovdy maid. 

"When tbnetA. flrae my fkir. 

The murky shades o* care 
With starless gjoom o*ercast my fuOoi sky ; 

But when in beauty's U^t, 

She meets my rayi8h*d sight. 

When throu^ my very heart 

Her beaming glories dart; 
Tis then I wake to life^ to light, and joy. 

If Bard himself seems to think, that it would not be be 
an alteration. *' I conid,** says he, *' easily throw tfa 
English mould ; but to my taste, in the simple and the 
the pastoral song, a sprinkling of the old Scottish has 
table effect.'' We should imagine that the justness of 
'vation is unquestionable. Simplicity in language is si 
it calculated to express the tenderest emotions of tb 
urt. It will be observed, however, that this song ha 
t little in the alteratiiHi ; and that it possesses a ricl 
thos seldom equalled by any of .qiqt \>ea\,lL^^QdEi'^ 
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At length I reach'd the bonnie glen, 

Where earljr life I sported; 
I passed the mill, and trysting thorn. 

Where Nancy aft I courted: 
Wha spied I but my ain dear mud, 

Down by her mother's dwelling ! 
. And tum'd me round to hide the flood 

That in my een was swelling. 

Wi' altered voice, quoth I, sweet lass, 

Sweet as yon hawthorn's blossom 
O ! happy, happy may he be, 

That's dearest to thy bosom ! 
My purse is light, Vve far to gang, 

And fain would be thy lodger ; 
I've serv'd my king and country lang— 

Take pity on a sodger ! 

Sae wistfully she gaz'd on me. 

And lovelier was than ever; 
Quo' she, a sodger ance I lo'ed. 

Forget him shall I never: 
Our humble cot and hamely fare. 

Ye freely shall partake it; 
That gallant badge, the dear cockade^ 

Ye're welcome for the sake o't.- 

She gaz'd — she redden'd like a rose— 
Syne pale like ony lily; 

She sank within my arms, and cried. 
Art thou my ain dear Willie? 

By Him who made yon sun and sky- 
By whom true love's regarded, 

I am the roan : and thus may still 
True lovers be rewarded I 

The wars are o'er, and I'm come hame, 
And find thee still true hearted ; 

Tbo* poor in gear, we're rich in love, 
And mair wese tve* et \i^ T^«t\ftd, 
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Quo' she, my grandsire left me gowd, 

A mailin* plenish'd fairly ; 
And come, my faithful so(^er lad, 

Thou'rt welcome to it dearly ! 

For gold the merchant ploughs the main. 

The farmer ploughs the manor; 
But glory is the sodger's prize. 

The sodger's wealth b honour. 
The brave poor sodger ne*er despise, 

Nor count him. as a stranger: 
Remember, he's his country's stay. 

In day and hour of danger. 



SWEET ELLEN OF THE DALE. 
Tune—" Maid qf Erin:* 

No hope, no comfort near me, 

I sit me down and sigh ; 
Alas ! she will not hear me ; 

Her tears are her reply. 
She spurns my faithful bosom. 

She scorns my lovelorn tale ; 
Still fades the lovely blossom. 

Sweet Ellen of the dale. 

She loved, she loved another. 

And still his loss deplores; 
Nought can her passion smother 

For him she still adores. 
She hears a faithful lover 

His hapless lot bewail; 
No tears nor sighd can move her^ 

Sweet Ellen of the dale. * 

* By the author of the FareweU to Avwsdjoh* 
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BLYTHE HAE I BEEN ON YON HILL. 

TuNK — " Liggeram Cosh.** 

Bltthe hae I1>een on yon hill. 

As the lambs before me ; 
Careless ilka thought and free, 

As the breeze flew o*er me. 
Now nae langer sport and play. 

Mirth or san^ can please me: 
Lesley is saeiair and coy. 

Care and anguish seize me. 

Heavy, heavy is the task. 

Hopeless love declaring : 
Trembling I do nocht but glow'r, 

Sighing, duml), despairing ! 
If she winna ease the thraws. 

In my bosom swelling. 
Underneath the grass-green sod. 

Soon maun be my dwelling. ^ 



%^^>»%^%^^^^ 



POOR MARY. 
Tune—" A* hody^s like to get married hut iM** 

I MET my dear lassie short syne in yon dale. 
But deep was her sigh, and her cheek it was pal< 
And sad the saft smile that was heaven to see : 
Poor Mary, I fear, is unhappy — like me. 

* Burns, in a letter to Thomson, says, '* Blythe hat 1 1 
the hill is one of the finest songs I ever made in my life, f 
sides b composed on a young lady positively the most be 
lovely woman in the world.'* * It is certainly a charmin] 
but we do not think, that it can at all be set in the sa 
>vith the Banks of the Devon or Highland Mary, 

^ 5 
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A feverish heat has deprived o' their bloom. 
Her lips, ance sae rosy, exhaling perfume; 
An* chang'd is the ^nce o* her blythe hazel ee, — 
Poor Mary, I fear, is unhappy— like me. 

Twas thus a fiur flow'ret adom'd my lone walk. 
But chill blew the east on its tender green stalk: 
No more its sweet blossoms allure the wild bee- 
Poor Mary, I fear, is unhappy — like me. 

If I were but destin'd to ca* her my am, 
Vd shield her sae fondly frae sna*, win', an' rain; 
And, nightly, tihis bosom her pillow wad be: — 
Poor Mary, I fear, is unhappy — ^like me. 

Detraction and malice-^society's pest ! 
I know 'tis your venom that pains her pure breast; 
But, O fbr that haven, 'yont life's stormy sea, 
Where Mary, I trust, shall be happy wi' m6 ! * 



MATTY. 

WaiLE Phoebus reposes in Theds's bosom. 
While wlute thro' the branches the moonlidit is seMi ; 

Here, lonely, I rove, near the old hawthorn s blossom. 
To meet with my Matty, and stray o'er the green. 

Nor hardship, nor cfore, now my bosom harasses, 
My moments, from fame and its nonsense are free; 

Ambition I leave to the folly of asses. 
For Matty is fame and ambition to me. 

* By Mr. A. FLBTCHEa. 
Dd 
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The great may exclaim, and with fbrv endoee me ; 

But fools, or the rabble, shall erowl now in yain: 
Thcdr madness, their malice shall ne'er discompose me. 

Since Matty commends and delights in my stiauu 

And kind is the lovely, the charming young creature; 

Sweet beauty and innocence smile in her cheek; 
In raptures I wander, and gaze o'er each feature, 

My bosom unable its transports to speak. 

When lock'd arm in arm we retire from the Gity» 
To stray through the meadow or shadowy grove, 

How oft do I wake her compassion and pity. 
While telling some tale of unfortunate love. 

Her innocent answers delight me to hear them. 
For art or dissemblins to her are unknown; 

And false protestations she knows not to fear tfiem. 
But thinks that each heart is as Idnd^as her own. 

And lives there a villain, who, bom to dissemble, 
Would dare an attempt to dishonour her hme; 

Mav blackest confusion, surrounding, assemble. 
And bury the wretch in distraction and shame. 

Ye pow'rs ! be m^ task to protect and behold her. 
To wander delighted with her all the dav; 

When sadness dgects, in my arms to enfold her^ 
And kiss, in son raptures, her sorrows away. 

But htisb! who comes yonder? 'tis Matty, my dearest: 
The moon, how it brightens, while she treads theplain! 

I'll weloome my beautiful n^ph, by the nearest. 
And pour my whole soul in her bosom again.* 

« ** Alexander Wilson, the author of the above song, was bon 
in the town of Paisley, and received the elements of a ilsMJrii 
education at a grammar school of his native place. About thft 
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age of tetk he had the misfortune to lose his mother ; and his fa* 
tfaer» who was closely engaged in the occnpaticm of a distiller, 
ieeling the necessity of an adjunct in the government of an in- 
fant fiunily, again entered into the matrimonial state. Young 
Wilson's father had designed him for a learned profession ; hat 
this intention, how agreeable soever to parental feelings, was not 
reUshed by the son, who had imbibed some prejudices, which 
were the cause of the project being abandcmed. The introductimi 
of a stepmother into Mr. Wilson^s family, as is too often the 
case, was productive of unhappiness. The subject of this me- 
moir became the object of aversion, (hrougfa some unknown 
cause, to his new guardian; who employed her influence to his 
disadvantage with such effect, that the poor lad was compelled 
to fMTsake his paternal roof, and to seek an asylum under that of 
his bfother<kin-Iaw, William Duncan, who resided at Queens- 
ferry, on the Frith of Forth. Mr. Duncan was a weaver; and 
young Wilson, convinced by experience of the necessity of self- 
ezertioD, applied himself with diligence to acquire a knowledge 
of that trade, at- which he continued for sevo^ years. At an 
early period of 1iis4ife' he evinced a strong desire for learning ; and 
the pemsal of old magazines and pamphlets, to which he had 
ready access, was -an additional stimulus to further exertion. His 
mind, it is reasonable to eonjectnre, was not a little agitated at 
the solemn alternative of persecution, or of relinquishing for ever 
the fostering attentions of a parent, to whom he was most duti- 
killy add afibotionKt^y attached ; and he experienced consolation 
by devoting his leisure hours to reading and writing. Poetry at- 
tracted his r^ard ; it was the vehicle of sentiments which vwre 
in unison with his sanguine feelings : he had early imbibed a love 
of virtue ; and it now assumed a romantic cast, by assimilation 
with the high-wrought efibrts of fancy, combined with the melo- 
dy of song. Mr. Duncan, with a view of bettering his estate, 
relin(]piished the occupation of weaving, and became a travelling 
merchant, or, in common language, a pedlar. In his expediticms, 
young Wilson,' now approaching to manhood, frequently accom- 
panied him ; and thus was a foundation laid of aiove for travel- 
ling, which became a ruling passion with our author during the 
i«niainder of his existence. Alexander was now left to slnft for 
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himadf; and as lie vna completely initialed in the art of trading, 
he shouldered his pack, and cheerfully set oat in quest of richer 
In a mind <^ a romantic turn, Scotland aHbrds situations abos- 
dantly calculated to arouse all those feelings which the sobGw 
and beautiful in nature inspire. Wilson was a poetical enthui- 
ast ; and the bewitching charms of those mountains* yaUeyst asd 
streams* long since immortalized in song, filled his soul with np" 
tare, and enkindled all the efforts of his yonthfiii muse. Fraa 
a habit <^ contemplatinfi^ the works of Nature, aroee an indife^ 
enoe to the vulgar employment of trading, which became nan 
disgusting at each interview with the muses; and nothii^ bst 
the dread of poverty induced him to eonfbrm to the dull avo- 
cations of common life. He occasionally contributed essays to 
various periodical publications, amongst which we may bbbs tks 
Bee, conducted at Edinburgh by Dr. Anderson. He likswiie 
was in the habit of frequenting the Pantheon at the same pboey 
whorein a society for debate held their meetings. In this aiseB- 
bly of wits he delivered several poetical discourses, iHiich ob* 
tained him considerable applause. In consequence of his litBn- 
ry attainments, and correct moral deportment, he was adniUed 
to the society of several gentlemen of tal^its and reqwctabilitj'f 
who descried in our youth the promise df future eminence* Flat- 
tered by attentions which are always grateful to the ii^geiuoos 
mind, he was emboldened to the design of collecting and pobUsk- 
ing his various poetical attempts ; hoping thereby to realiae funds 
sufficient to enable him to persevere in the walks of leanusgi 
which, to his glowing fancy, were profusely strewed with flowcrSi 
The volume appeared under the title of * Poems, Humorous, Sa* 
tirical, and Serious, by Alexander Wilson.* These poems west 
through two small octavo editions, the last of which appeared in 
1791* The author reaped no benefit from the pubiicatioo. About 
this period of his life the town of Paisley was agitated by a nus- 
understanding between the manufacturers and the weavers ; and 
all the talents of both parties were exerted on the occaanw 
Young Wilson, attached to his side by the double tie of principle 
and interest, boldly espoused their cause, and .was considered no 
mean champion in the controversy. Amongst the inann&ctnrefS 
there was one of coiiaideTa\Ae vr««^^)l;i «sA vDAuAace« who hadrit- 
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fin iW>m a low origin by a concurrence of fortnnate circomstances, 
md who had rendered himself greatly obnoxious by his avarice 
and knavery. Him our poetical weaver arraigned in tl g^ng 8a> 
tire, written in the Scottish dialect, which of all languages is per- 
haps the most fertile in terms of sarcasm or abuse. This pieca 
^vas pnUished anonymously ; and though Wilson was suspected 
to be the writer, yet no evidence could be adduced to estaUish the 
fact* But unfortunately as he was one night, at a late hour, re- 
tnniing from Mr. Neilson, his printer, some spies, who had been 
iratdung his movements, seized upon him ; and pap^v being found 
in his possession which indicated the author, he was prosecuted 
for a libel, sentenced to a short imprisonment, and to bum, ^th 
hsB own hands, the piece at the public cross in the town of -Paisley. 
The printer, it is said, was likewise fined for his share in the 
publication. 

^ In the year 1792, Mr. Wilson wrote his characteristic tale 
entitled * Watty and Meg.' In this little poem the reader is pre- 
sented with an exquisite picture from low life, drawn with all 
the fid^ty and exactness of Teniers, or Ostade, and «ilivened 
with the huhieur of Hogarth. The story excites as much inter- ' 
est as if it had been written in a dramatic form, and really repre- 
sented. The interest heightens as it proceeds, and is supported 
with wonderful spirit to the close of the poem. It must hava ' 
been in no email degree gratifying to the feelings of the author, ' 
who published it anonymously, that during a n^^iid sale of seven 
or eight editions, the public universal^ as^bed H to the pen of 
Bams. The author of ' Will and Jean,' had the candour to ac- 
knowledge that he was indebted to this exquisite poem for the 
foundation <^ that popular performance. Wilson now began to 
be dissatisfied with his lot He was poor, and saw no prospect 
of bettering his condition in his native countiy ; and having heard 
flattering accounts of America, he conceived the design of for- 
saking the land of his forefathers, and settling in the United 
Statef. With this intention he arranged his afiairs; set out for 
Belfost in Ireland ; engaged his passage in the ship Swift, of New 
York, Captain Steel, bound to Philadelphia; and arrived at New- 
castle, in the state of Delaware, on July 14, 1794> 
** We now behold Alexander Wilson in a BVxaA^^aGD!^^ htv^^qsi^ 
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an aoqnaiufcance on whose ooonaels and-liospitaiity he oonld rdy 
in that state of ancertainty, to whidiy having no specific dgect 
in view, be was of course subjected ; withoat a single letter of 
introduction; and with only a few RbillingB in bis pocket Bat 
every care was foigotten in Us transport at finding himself ii 
the land of freedonu He had often cast a wishful look towndi 
the western hemisphere, and his warm fam^ had suggested tin 
idea that among that people only who maintained the doctrine of 
an equality of rights could poUti<»l justice and bi^[^puiess be (ami 
He had become indignant at behdding the infloenoe of the wesltbj 
oonverted into the means of oppression ; and had impated tin 
wrongs and sufierings of the poor, not to the conditim of socie^f 
but to the nature and constitution of the govenuoent. He wn 
now free, and exulted in his release, as a Inrd rejoices which e- 
scapes from the confinement of the cage. Impatient to srt kit 
foot on the khI of the New World, he knded at Newcastle; asd 
shouldering his fowling-piece, directed his ronte towards Phils- 
delphia, distant about 55 miles. In the year 1795 he tmivlkd 
through the north part of the state of New Jersey,, with asse- 
quaintance, in the capacity of a trader, and met with tokfable 
sncoess* In the month of October, 1804, Mr. Wilson, aceoopt^ 
nied by two of his friends, set out on a pedestrian journey to not 
the far-famed Cataract of Niagara, whereof he had heard ■eek, 
but which he never before had an opportunity of b^oldii^ The 
magnificent scenery of that beautiful river, as pu§^t be expected, 
filled the bosom ci our poet with the most rapturous e woti m ifc 
He gazed up(m the cataract with an enthusiasm bordering on dn- 
tracti<Hi ; and ever after declared that no language was sufficioitljr 
comprehensive to convey an adequate idea of that wondeHnl c»- 
riosity. It b possiUe, by the force of description of a work of 
art, or common scene of nature, to raise the fan^ to such a de- 
gree that the reality comes short of expectation. But of the Falb 
of Niagara it may with truth be observed that the utmost stretch 
of the ima^nation falls infinitely short of pourtraying the tefrifie 
sublimity of the mighty totteiA, Oiv>3Q!&\«toxu of Mr. Wilsoa, hs 
employed his leisure mcwnieiAaVn ^wrvMvo^ % ^^Mfosat^ x«Kt«Sswi^ 
tile journey, entitled *TVie¥oTtf»\m.^ 'tVaa^w^^^x^ 
tafcen xathe^ too bite uxihe a«.»««^ «A '^"^^ 
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lers were subjected to hardships of which they were not awarew 
VVinter overtook them whilst in the Gennesee country, on their 
n^nm by the way of Albany ; and they were compelled to trudg« 
the greater part of their route through snow mid-I^ deep. Of 
the two colleagues that accompanied Wilson, one tarried amongst 
bis ftiends on the Cayuga lake, and the other gave oot, and took 
the benefit of a more agreeable mode of travelling. But the har- 
dy Wilson's pride would not permit him to be oyercome by fa» 
t%ae or dtfiicnlties. He manfully kept the road, refusing to be 
vdieved even of his gun and baggage ; and arrived at his home 
the 7th of Dec having been absent 59 days, and traversed in 
that time upwards of 1200 miles. The last day he walked 47 
sniles. He remained four or five years as a teacher in the state 
^Pennsylvania, and was afterwards employed for about the same 
length of time as a land surveyor. He then became connected 
-with Mr. Samuel Bradford, bookseller and stationer, of Philadel- 
phia, in the capacity of editor. He soon distingnished himself 
as A man of genius and observation $ and among other things 
which gained him the approbation of the inhabitants of that 
coontry, ^vas an elegant work on American Ornithology, whichy 
lor aconraey of observation, and splendour of execution, has never 
been equalled by any publication in that quuter <^ the world. 
In pursuit of subjects for this performance he actually tra- 
versed a great part of the United States, and was enabled to 
porsnehis favourite diversion of shooting. He killed the birds, 
drew thdtr figures, and described them. There are few more par- 
ticulars known of the life of Mr. Wilson; and we learn that he 
has since paid the debt of nature.** 



THE FLOWR O' DUMBLANE. 

The sun has gane down o'er the \o(iy Benlomond^ 

And ie/t the red clouds to pTe%\de o^^ x)&«^^^sg&<^ 
While lanely I strajr, in the <i\m ^xunm^x ^qw53kxb.v 
To muse on sweet Jea»e> the floVt c? uxasJ^^s^sa. 
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How sweet is the brier, wi' its safl fiuilding blossom, 
And sweet is the birk, wi' its mantle o' green) 

Yet sweeter and fairer, and dear to this bosom. 
Is lovely young Jessie, the flow*r o' Dumblane. 

She's modest as onie, and blythe as she's bonnie; 

For guileless Simplicity marks her its ain; 
And far be the villain, divested of feeling, 

Wha'd blight in its bloom, the sweet flow'r d* Dumblane. 
Sing on, thou sweet mavis, thy hymn to the e'ening, 

Thou'rt dear to the echoes of Calderwood glen; 
Sae dear to this bosom, sae artless and winning. 

Is charming young Jessie, the flow'r o' Dumtiane. 

How lost were my days till I met wi* my Jessie, 

The sports o* tne <dty seem*d foolish and^ran; 
I ne'er saw a nymph I would ca' my dearJassie, 

Till charm'd wi' sweet Jessie, the flow'r o' Dumblane. 
Though mine were the station o' loftiest grandeur. 

Amidst its profusion Vd languish dn pain. 
And reckon as naething the height o'its splendour. 

If wanting sweet Jessie^ the flow'r o' Dumblane. 



HIE BONNIE LASSIE. 

Hie bonnie lassie blink over the burn. 
And if your flocks wander I'll gie them a turn; 
Sae happy as we'll be on vonder green shade. 
If ye'il be my dawtie, and sit in my plaid, 

A ewe and twa lammies is a' my hale stock. 
But I'll sell a lammie out o' my wee flock. 
To buv thee a head-lace sae bonnie and braid. 
If ye'll be my dawtie, and sit in my*plaid« 

I hae a wee whittle made me a trout creel. 
And O that wee whittle I liked it weel; 
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» 
But 111 gie't to m)^ lassie, and msir if I bad. 
If sheM be my dawtie, and sit in my plaid. 

I hae little siller, but ae hauf year's fee; 
Biit if you will tak it, 111 gie^t a^ to thee. 
And then we'll be married and lye in ae bed. 
If ye*ll be my dawtie, and sit in my plaid* 



%<l%%»»%V»»^^' 



KATE O' GOWRIE* 
Tune — " Dainty Davie*'' 

When Katie was scarce out nineteen^ 
O but she had twa coal-black een; 
A bonnier lass ye wadna seen. 

In a' the Carse o* Gowrie. 
Quite tir'd o*^ livin' a' his lane^ 
Pate to her did his love explain. 
An'' swore he'd be, were she his ain. 

The happiest lad in Gowrie, 

Quo' she, I winna marry the^ 
For a' the gear that ye can ^e^ 
Nor will I gang ae step a-jee. 

For a' the gowd o* Gowrie. 
My father will gie me twa ky^ 
My mither's gaun some yam to dye, 
I'll get a gown just like the sky, 

Gif m no gang to Gowrie. 

O m^ dear Elatie, say nae sae. 
Ye httle ken a heart that's wae; 
Hae there's my hand, hear me, I pray. 

Sin' thou'll no gang to Growrie. . 
Since first I met thee at the shiel. 
My iaul to thee's been true «nd\e«\v 
J%e darkest rdgfit I fear nae dei\ 
Waxiock, ot witch, in Gowcift* 
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■ • • • 

I fear nae want o* claise, nor nought. 
Sic silly things my mind ne^er taught; 
I dream a' night, an' start about. 

An' wish for thee in Gowrie. 
I lo'e thee better, Kate, my dear. 
Than a* my rigs an' out-gaun gear; 
Sit down by me, till ance I swear, 

Thou'rt worth the Carse o' Gowrie. 

Sine on her mouth sweet kisses laid. 
Till blushes a' her cheeks o'er-spread; 
She sigh'd, and in saft whispers said, 

O Pate tak me to Gowrie. 
Quo' he, let's to the auld fouk gang, 
Say what they like, Fll bide their bang. 
And bide a night, tho' beds be thrang. 

But rU hae thee to Gowrie. 

The auld fouk syne baith gied consent. 
The priest was ca'd, a' were content; 
And Katie never did repent. 

That she gaed hame to Gowrie. 
For routh o' bonnie bairns had she, 
Mair strappin' lads ye wadna see; 
And her braw lasses bare the gree, 

Frae a* the rest o* Gowrie* 



O'ER THE MKT SHROUDED CLIFTS. 
Tune — " Banks of the Devon** 
O'er the mist-shrouded clifts of the low mountain st 

Where thq wild wvads ol mivvet \Tkc.^%»!idSL<^ Tsse; 

What woes wring my Vieait, ^\v\\fe v^\.ecw\Ni ^rwi 

^be storm's gloomy V«^ oxi VJcve^Xw^^x. ol Sic^ 
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foam-crested billows allow me to waiU 
Bre ye toss me afar from my lov'd native shore; 
bere the flow'r which bloom'd sweetest in Coila's 

green vale, 
rhe pride of my bosom, my Mary's no more! 

i more by the banks of the streamlet we'll wander, 
hnd smile at the moon's rimpled fieice m the wave ; 
t more shall my arms- cling with fondness* aromid her. 
For the dew-drops of momii^ fidl cold on her grave. 
> more shall the soft thrill of love warm my breast, 
[ haste with the storm to a for distant shore, 
here unknown, unlamentec^ my ashes shall rest. 
And joy shall revisit my bosom no more. * 



THE HIGHLAND PLAID. 

Lowland lassie, wilt thou po 

Where the hills are clad with snow. 

Where, beneath the icy steep. 

The hardy shepherd tends his sheep? 

HI nor wae shall thee betide. 

When row'd within my Highland plaid. 

Soon the voice of cheerie Spring 
Will gar a' our plantings ring ; 

The Editor of this Work wbhes not to be undersfood as ae* 
ing his readers dfinatteBtioii to their immortal BmiNSy whea 
introdaces' to their notice, as new to them, a fragment (rf'his 
tings. It has never been published, so far as he knows, in 
' edition <^ his works, ap^peKnag sometime after its oomposi 
1 in the Ayr Advertiser. It was probably the Mary he has 
jwhere so patheticaUy sung of, that excited this beautifnl 
sion, in which Scotia easily reoogjooxeft Vlioii^ tB^i&as^^ ^^k^ %st^ 
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Soon our bonnie heather braes 
Will put on their Bbntdier claes; 
On the mountain's sunnie-side, 
We'll lean us on my Highland plaid. 

When the summer spreads the flow'rs, 
Busks the glens in leafy bow'ri. 
Then we'll seek the caller shade. 
Lean us on the prinrose bed; 
While the burning hours predde, 
I'll screen thee wi' my Highland {Jaid. 

Then we'll leave the sheep and goat» 
I will launch die bonnie boa^ 
Skim the loch in cantie glee. 
Rest the oars to pleasure thee; 
When chilly breezes sweep the tide, 
ril hap thee wi' my Highland plaid. 

Lowland lads may dress mair fine, 
Woo in words mair saft than mine; 
Lowland lads hae mair of art, 
A' mv boast's an honest hearty 
Whilk shall ever be my pride, 
O row thee in my Highland plaid ! 

Bonnie lad, ye've been sae leal. 
My heart would break at our fareweel; 
Lang your love has made me fain. 
Take me — take me for your ain ! 
'Cross the Frith, awa^ they glide, 
Young Donald and his Lowland bride. 



THE DEATH OF AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

^E Summer it was smiling, all Nature round v 
^iien Jenny was attending on aidd Robin Gn 
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For he was dck at heart, and had nae friend beside, 
But only me, poor Jenny, who newly was his bride. 
Ah ! Jenny, I shall die, he cried, as sure as I had birti: 
Then see m^ poor old bones, I pray, laid into the earth 
And be a widow for my sake a twelve-month and a day 
And I will leave what e'er belongs to auld Robin Gray. 

I laid poor Robin in the earth as decent as I could. 
And sned a tear upon his grave, for he was very soodj 
I took my rock all in my hand, and in my coat I sigh'dj 
Oh wae is me what shall I do, since poor old Robin died 
Search ev*ry part throughout the kmd, there's none like 

me forlorn; 
Fm ready e'en to Jban the day that ever I was bom; 
For Jamie, all I lov'd on earth, ah ! he is gone away; 
My father dead, my mother dead, and eke auld Robin 

Gray. 

I rose up with the morning sun, and spun till setting 

day. 
And one whole year of widowhood I mourned for Ro- 
bin Gray; 
> I did the du^ of a wife, both kind and constant too: 
Let ev'ry one example take, and Jenny's plan pursue. 
I thoufiht that Jamie he was dead, or he to me was lost. 
And all m^ fond and youthful love entirelv was crost. 
I tried to sing, I tried to lauph» and pass toe time awa^, 
For I had ne'er a friend alive since died auld Robin 
Gray. 

At length the merry bells ran round, I coudna guess the 

cause. 
But Rodney was the man, they said, who gsdn'd sc 

much applause; 
I doubted if the tale was true, till Jamie came to me. 
And showed a purse of golden ore, and said it is ibr thee^ 
Auld Robin Gray I find is dead, and still your heart is 

true. 
Then take me, Jenny, to your anss^ audi will be so too 
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Mess John shall join us at the kirk, and we'll be blyt 

and gay; 
I blnsh'd^ consented, and relied, adieu to Robin Gn 



SANDY FAR AWAI 

TiTNs-^" Te banks and braes o* bonnie Doon^ 

Diukv near je warblers wild, in woe 

Convene and aid my moumfu* strain: 
Thou wimpling stream in silence flow. 

While by- thy maron I complain. 
Ye gaudy now rs bv r^ature blown. 

Ye emblems o' the Summer braw, 
O hang your heads while I bemoan 

My true-love Sandy, &r awa. . . . 

Alas ! frae Scotia's peacefu' shore. 

Where blooming first he caught myee— 
Beyond the broad Atlantic's roar. 

He roams unknown, afar frae me. 
For him wi' grief my bosom's torn ! 

For him my tears unnumbered fa !— 
In pensive woe, anon I mourn 

My true-love Sandy, far awa. 

When, in the midnight silent hours. 

Bright FancffU dreams around me rove,. 
Conducting me to Indian bow'rs, 

Or clasping him in some wild grove, 
O how with rapture him 1 hail ! 

In bliss the sigh of love I draw I 
But soon, ah ! soon, I wake to wail 

My true love ^«cad^« ^«x vfi^wl 
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O Sandy, like a fading flower 

My weary days draw near a close; 
A victim soon of love's strong power, 

I'll veil my eyes in death's repose. 
But tho* afar frae thee I die. 

Obedient to the heavenly ca', 
Thou'lt .claim my last sad heaving sigh. 

My true-love Sandy, far awa! * 



IN THE GARB OF OLD GAUL. 

Tune—" The Highland March.** 

In the garb of old Qaul, with the fire of old Rome, 
From the heath cover'd mountains of Scotia we come; 
Where the Romans endeavour'd our country to gain. 
But our ancestors fought, and they fought not in vain. 

Such our love of liberty ^ our country^ and our law*, 
That^ like our ancestors ofolda w/U itand byfreedonCs 

cause : 
We*U bravely fighi^ like heroes boH fo^ honour and ap* 

plauscf 
And defy the French, with all their art, to alter our laws 

No effeminate customs our sinews unbrace; 

No luxurious tables enervate our race ; 

Our loud sounding pipe breathes the true martial strain. 

So do we the old Scottish valour retain* 

Such our love, ^c, . 

We're tall as th^ oak on the mount of the vale, 
As swift as the roe which the hound doth assail ; 
As the full moon in autumn our shields do appear; 
Minerva would dread to encounter our spear. 

Such our love, ^c» 

« By the author of TV Boaka 0$ O^AKUKcV 
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As a stonn in the ocean, when Boreas blows^ 
So are we enrag'd when we nish,,on our foes; 
We sons of the mountarasy tremendous as rodcs, 
Dash the force of oar foes with our thundermg strokes* 

Such our love, 4^. 

Quebec and Cape Breton, the pride of old France, 
In their troops fondly boasted till we did advance; 
But when our claymores they saw us produce, 
Their courage did fail, and Uiey sued for a truce. 

Such our iove, ^c. 

In our realm may the faction of fury long cease^ 
May our councils be wise and our commerce incren^ 
And in Scotia's cfAd climate may each of U8<find, 
That our friends still prove true, and our beauties prov^ 
kind. 

Then we^U defend our liberty y our country ^ and our laufh \ 
And bring up our posterity to^ght in freedom's cause; : 
2%si they, ItJce our ancestors bold, for honour and op- 

plause. 
May defy the French, with aU their art, to alter our 

laws. 



CAULD KAIL IN ABEBDEEN. 

Theee*s cauld kail in Aberdeen, 
And bannocks in Strathbogie; 
But naething drives awa the spleen 

Sae weel's a social coggie. 
That mortars life nae pleasure shares 

Wba broods o'et ^ tWVI^ ^o^^ \ 
Whane'er Ym fasVd yiV v^wV^^ <sw««^> 
J drown them m i^ co^- 
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Thus merrily my time I pass. 

With spirits brisk and voggie. 
Blest with my bulks and mj sweet la88> 

My cronies and my coggie. 
Then haste, and de's an auld Scots sang. 

Sic like as Kathrine Ogie; 
A gude Scots sang comes never wrang^ 
' Whan o'er a social coggie. * 

CLUTHA. 
Tuvx^*' Mm Admiral GordofCt Strathspey:* 

O Clutua ! wild thy banks appear. 

And saft thy waters glide. 
And lasses, kind, and blythe, an* fidr 

Adorn thy wooded side. 
Th^ ken na me, they lo*e na me^ 

Tno' a' sae sweet and gay; 
Fu' blythe they be, an* kythe th^ be. 

But I am doylt an' wae* 

How touchin* saft the gloamin's gleanif 

On tufted knowe an fell, 
When o'er the brae the sunnie beam 

Sae mildly glints fiurewell ! 
When dusky Tapoure slowly row, 
^ Alang the waveless tide. 
And gath*rin elude o' leaden hue. 

Hang on the mountain's side. 

Tho' placid be the closin' scene 

At gloamin's silent hour, 
Aroun* my breast nae rays serene 

The joys o' e'enin' pour: 

% This veraion of CaiM kaiL in Aberdeen >» V3 "^x. 
RmiDt Booiseller in Glasgow, nxid is m\eD^Bdk \sc^ v* 
DiDd a kw ideas more agreeeibie Oiba MfiBA c^ ^^ 
mg of that name. 

£.e3 
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A' things are gay, but I am wa^; 

They smile, but I repine; 
nk lover's near lus lass sae dear-*-' 

But I am far frae mine. 

Thou awfu' spirit o* the floods. 
That scoop'd wide Clutha's vale. 

That flowYd her fields, and rear'd herwoods^ 
And bade her spread the sail ! 

gie her sons and daughters peace. 
And freedom, health, and joy; 

And ne'er let fate blight present bliss» 
Nor soothing hope destroy. 

T 

For me, I'll wander where I list, 

Durk as t^e wiAtrir storm ; 
Nae frien' shall sooth my bleeding breast, 

Nae lovQ my sorrow charm.--* 

1 hae a love, but that sweet lore 
Wears cauldness in her ee; 

I hae a love, but that sweet lore 
Will never love like me. * 



'^%.^^^ ^ '%/%'%^ 



MARY LOOK'D SAE CAULD ON ME. 
TuKx— •* Rotlin Casae," 

Blow on, rude tempest ! wildly rave, 
And dash alofl the foaming wave : 

• This song, and the six foHowing, the Editor has been fa* 
▼oared with from a Gentleman in Ayrshire, aheady known to the 
world as the aathor of a beantiful little work entitled Hon Po- 
edca. The Editor expresses the hij^hest sense of gratitude to 
the author for these pieces ; and he is -assured the public will 

give its moBt cordial assent to the bigjii 52!^tical merit he attached 

to them. 
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Come rapid, with tumultous sweep. 
And spread thv terrors o'er the deep: 
Thy head in cloudy darkness roll. 
Dark as the gloom that wraps my soul| 
For nought but gloom can pleasure gie. 
Since Mary look'd sae cauld on me, 

I hear the bending forest groan; 
I hear the hollow cavern's moan; 
I see the angry vapours fly. 
In scattered fragments o'er the sky. 
I see the moon, thro' parting duds. 
Look wanly on the bending woods: 
Cauld, cauld an' cheerless is her ee^ 
An' Mary look'd as cauld on me. 



^'%<^»%^»'%<» 



ADVICE TO THE LASSES. 
To ony tune you like* 

Lasses lookna sourly meek. 

But laugh en' love in. youth's gay morn: 
If ance the Moom forsake your cheek, 

Fareweel your heuks, the hairstis elioni. 

The secret fbvour that yon meet. 

Or the favour ye return. 
If vainly ye let ithers see't, 

Fareweel your heuks, the hairst is shorn. 

Wi' care the tender moments grip. 
When your cautious lovers burn; 

But if ye let that moment slip, . 
Fareweel your heuks, the hairst is shorn; 

Be on your guard wi* iS^if or Laird; 

A' ties but that o' mipniage spurn; 
For if you grant what he may want, ' 

Fareweeiyottr heuks> :yo\a \vwmX \% 'Swm»* 
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The lad that's wi' your siller taen. 
Reject his vows wi' honest scorn; 

For ance the glitterin' ore's his ain, 
Fareweel your heuls, the hairst is shors. 

Widows rest you as ye are— 

Nae lover now dare crook his horn; 

But mak him master o* your gear— 

Fareweel your heuks, the hairst is shorn. 

Lasses that nae lads hae got» 
But live in garrets lane and lorn. 

Let ilk be carefii' o' her cat — 

Ne'er think o' heuks — y9ur hairst is shoro. 



V%%*>W^i%^« 



THE FAREWELL. 
TuNB — " Jockie*sfar awa* 

O WELCOME winter! wi' thy storms. 

Thy frosts, an' hills o' sna' ; 
Dismantle Nature o' her charms. 

For I maun lea', them a'. 
I've moum'd the gowan wither'd laid 

Upon its widlow bier ; 
I've seen the rose-bud drooping fade 

Beneath the dewy tear. 

Then fare ye weel, myfnetCt me dear^ 

For I maun lec^ you a'. 
O ufill ye ionieimei shed a tear 

For me, when far awaf 
For me, when far f roe hame andyou^ 

Where ceaseleis tempetU blaw. 
Will ye repeat my last adieu, 

M mourn tlioi T m oum2 ^ 
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Vve seen the wood, where rude winds rave> 

In gay green mantle drest; 
But now its leafless branches wave 

Wild whistling in the blast : 
So perish'd a* my youthfu' joy, 

An' left me thus to mourn : 
The vernal Sun will gUd the sky. 

But joy will ne'er return. 

Then fare ye wed, S^c* 

In vain will Spring her gowans spread 

Owre the green swairded lea: 
The rose beneath the hawthorn shade 

Will bloom in vain to me: 
In vain will Spring bedeck the bow'rs 

Wi* buds and blossoms hraw— 
The gloomy storm already low'ni 

That drives roe far awa. 

Then fare ye weel, ^c* 

winter! spare the peacefii' scene . 

Where earl V joys I knew: 
Still be its fields unfading greeOy 

Its sky unclouded blue* 
Ye lads and lasses ! when sae blythe 

The social crak ye ca'— 
O spare the tribute of a sigh 

For me, when far awa! * 

Then fare ye wed, ^c. 

vc nntoward &te had forced the anthor to seek'meiital peace 
eral years on the restless bosom of the deep, he retorhed, 
tinted m his search, to the scenes of his youth. He now 
hem endeared MS him by absence, a soul-cheering contrast 
jmiults and dangers be had lately experienced; bat mis* 
stiU pursued him, and it was on the prospect of quittug 
ntry onoa more, and for ever, that the above efinsiafi waa 
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O WILL I COME WHEN YONT THE KNOWES. 
Tunis—" The Lee Big^* 

O WILL I come when yont the knowes 

The setting sun has hid his ee. 
An' meet thee whare the Irwin rows, 

Sae smoothly thro' the gowanM lea? 
O will I come, and welcome be? 

And wilt thoU on my bosom rest ; 
And, while I own nae joy but thee. 

Tell me I'm deafest to thy breast? 

O ves ! ril come and joyfu* meet, 

And hear thee say thou'rt a' my ain; 
Our meeting moments shall be sweet— 

But O how shall we part again ? 
Yon star that glimmers o'er Uie main» 

Shall set beyond blue Arran's brow. 
And, blythe, tne lark renew her strain, 

Ere I, reluctant, sigh — adieii! 

(sung slow.) 

But if I come, and thou, unkind, 

Should'st shaw nae welcome in thy ee. 
Then night ! — in a' thy sables bend 

In awfu' darkness o'er the lea; 
And let nae stamie, glintin' hi'. 

Abate the horror o' thy reign. 
But sunk in drearie woe, like me. 

Let Nature wrapt in gloom remain. 

Perhaps some youth, than me more dear. 
Has smooth'd his way by tender art ; 

Has sigh'd his passion m thy ear, 
And found admission to thy heart. 

penned. Contrary to his fears, in hfs native plains, and ai 
^iw ^eods of his early years, he has thrice seen winter •' 
■MOtfe Nature of her channs,^'^ ^Vaob VANrc^Aft Tift FaraoA 
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Then a' ye dreams of joy depart. 
For oh ! this throbbing heart is sair ! 

Nae future hour will joy impart — 
Nae future scene will ease my care. 

(lively.) 

But na — she smiles ! Maria smiles 

As blythe «i8 moming^s risin' ray— - 
Nae happier youth, wi' artfu' wiles. 

Has Itir'd her maiden heart away. 
Then joy resume thy welcome sway. 

And ever reign within my breast^ 
Let fortune sen' me weel or wae, 

I tent na— ^ce wi* Mary bledt. 



^»<^»%»%i»%»%% 



COME Wr ME, MY LOVE. 

Come alang wi' me, my love^ 

come alane wi' me: 

The lowering cluds are vanished, lo?e> 

An' the moon blinks bonnilie. 
I maunna gang wi' thee, my love, 

1 mauna gang wi' thee; 

For soon the duds may gather, love. 
An' hide the moon's bright 6*6. 

come alang wi' me, my love, 
O come and dinna fear:. 

The sky is cludless blue, my love. 
An' the starns are shinin' clear. 

1 maunna gang wi' thee, my love. 
For I hae much to fear : 

The meteor's frequent gleam, my love. 
Portends a tempest near. 
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' O come alang wi' me, my love^ / 

And diana Bae me nay; 
Come see thesporthre spunkiey lore, 

A«4iappin' down the brae. 
I maunna gang wi* thee, my love, 

I e'en maun say thee nay : 
The spunkie's treach'rous flame^ my lorei 

Leads foUowera fiur astray. 

come alang wi' me, my lore, 

come alang wi' me. 
And see the hoarr cranreach, lov^ 

Bedeck the leaneaa tree. 

1 maunna gang wi' thee, my lavep 

1 maunnagang wi' thee: .. 
The frost that decks the tree^ my lo?e, 

Cauld wad it fa' on me. 

come alang wi' me, my love, 
Come to the bumie's side ; 

The cauld blast winna steer thee, love^ 
ril hap thee in my plaid. 

1 maunna gan^ wi' wee, mv love. 
To the bumie's rockv side : 

I coudna see thee cauld^ my lore. 
An* me row't in thy plaid. 

O come alang wi' me, mr love, 

O come and fear nae harm; 
We'll share the plaid atween VB twa. 

And keep ilk ither warm. 
• I come— an' thus it ay will be-« 

Let fortune smile or storm. 
We'll share thej)laid atween us twi^ 

An' ke^ ilk ither warm. 
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O LASSIE I LO'E DEAREST. 

3 LASSIE I lo*e dearest ! 
Mair fair to me thaa fairest, 
M air rare to me than rarest ; 

How sweet to think o' thee ! 
When bljthe the blue e'ed dawnin* 
Steals sanly o'er the lawnin'. 
And furls night's saUe awnin% 

I love to think o' thee. 

An* whilethe honied dew-drap 
Still trembles at the flpw^r-tap. 
The furest bud I pii't np, 

An' kiss't for sake o' thee ; 
An' when, by stream, or fountain. 
In glen, or on the mountain. 
The lingering moments counting, 

I pause an' think o* thee. 

When the sun's red-rajrs are streamin'. 
Warm on the meadow beamin'. 
Or o'er the loch wild gleamin'. 

My heart b fu' o' thee. 
An' tardy-footed gloamin'. 
Out o'er the hilb slow comin% 
Still finds me landy roarain'. 

And thinkin* sdll o' Uiee. 

When soughs the distant billow. 
An' lught blasts shake the willow, 
iStretch'd on my lanely pillow 

My dreams are a' o' thee. 
Then think when fiien's caress thee, 
O think when cares distress thee, 
O think when plea&ure&\A!e»&^<^ 

O' him that thixik& o^ \h^\ 
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I 

HELEN. 

Tune— <* Jessie the Flower o' Bumblane^* 

Mid life's busy scenes oft I think on tlMe, Helen ! 

In sweetest retirement I muse on thy ebftrms ; 
Still mem'ry, ay true to the powers of my feelin% 

Sighs forth, ** mind youth^i Joy linked in each other's 
arms." 
How sweet was the pleasure^ still sweet tho* departed ; 

Earth's jojrs, alas ! are like rtide winds at sea ; 
Long for my Helen my lode soul hath smarted. 

Each throb in my bososi beat Mdly fiir thee. 

Need I to remind you, how oft tiaea we'Te wandered 

By Biggar's fair villn^ the pride of t^e plain ; 
Or how, by the streamlet that sweetly meandered. 

We've spofted in inaocenosi free mm guiU's pain. 
Eve, with its odours bedewiiw the mountauH 

Transcendently shines in tois chaste lover's ^e; 
If *tis a pleasure to muse by the fountain, 

With rapture Fll muse tlM>' my heart for thee si^. * 



SUCH A PARCEL OF ROOUBS Ut A NATION. 

Fareweel to a* our Scottish fiun^ 

Fareweel bur ancient glory; 
Fareweel even to the Scottish name, 

Sae fiun'd in martial story I 
Now Sarfc rins o^er the Solwiqr sandia^ 

And Tweed this to the ocean. 
To mark where £ngland*8 province stands: 

Such a parcel of rogues m a nation! 

* In inaeirtii^ this pSeoe, th^ pradactioa oTa yontk of aiitceD, 
the Editor thinks he need offc^' no apoloi^, sioot he is of opi- 
nion it gives indications of poetical powiers, which' iins and riper 
judgment will, ha hopes, nnch laiproTe^ 
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What force or guile could not 8ubdue» 

Thro' many warlike ag^s. 
Is wrought now by a coward few. 

For hireling traitors' wages. 
The English steel we could disdain. 

Secure in valour's station; 
But English gold has been our bane: 

Such a parcel of rogues in a nation ! 

O would, or I had seen the dav 

That treason thus coidd sell us^ 
My auld grey head had lain in day^ 

Wi' Bruce and loyal Wallace ! 
But pith and power till my last hour 

rU mak this declaration. 
Were bought and sold for English gold: 

Such a parcel of rogues in a nation I 



HOW HAPPY IS HE. 
TuKE— ^ Good night and joy be wi* you a'." 

How happy is he, whoe'er he be. 

That in his lifetime meets one true friend. 
Who cordially does sympathize 

In words, in action, heart, and mind : 
My kind respects do not neglect, 

Altho' my wealth or state be small ; 
With a melting heart, and a mournful eye^ 

I beg that peace be wi' you all. 

My loving friends, I kiss your hands. 
For time invites me now to move; 

On your poor servant lay coti\Ts\«iii^%« 
\^ho 18 ambitious of yout \o^e. 
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will gra 
Good nigh^ and jo; be « 
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Apt hae I 8tmy*d the woods amaiigi • . 

Ah ! waes me lorM Jeanie, 

A lassie fair, (the deil may care) . • . • 
AHdo^ thou roano never be mine* . . . • 
Amang the Hrks^ sae blythe an' gay, • • . 

A rose-bud by my' early walk, 

As I came -by Loch-Erroch side, • • • • 
As I gaed down the water side, • . • « • 

As I went over yon meadow, 

As Jenny sat dowa wi* her wheel by the fire, 
As waikug forth to view the plain, . . . 
Awa wi* yoar witchcraft o b^uty's alaniis. 



AUmOHfl. 
^MOfUfMOMf, • 

M. : . . . 

^<W» • • • 
BunUf . • 



Amit, 






Bannocks o* bear-meal, bannocks o* barley, 
Bebind yon hills where Lugsr flovrs, 
Beneafli a hill, *mang birken bushes, 
Betty early gone a maying, . . . 
Blow on rude tempest wildlir rave, 

g^rtbehaelbeenonjonhiH, . . 
lythe was the time when he fee*d^ • 
Blythe young Bess to Jean did say. 
Broad set the son. o^er wiM Gleneoe^ 
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342 INDEX. 

Bosk ye, bosk ye, my bonnie In-ide, • • • RamMOfj 

fiat are ye sure the news is true, 

By Logan's streams that rin sae deep, . • . Mayrut^ 

By Ochtertyre grows the aik, JBacnw, 

By the side o* yon river, as Bessy sat moaning, Amn^moi 
By yon castle wa% at the close of the day, . JSvrrw, 

Caledonia, my country, thy rivers and foimtains, 7*. Smitk 
Canld Maws the wind irae north to soath, . • • • 

Cold blaws the wind frae east to west, • • Btemst 

Come alang^ wi* me my love, «/. J^tertt, 

Come gies a sang* the lady cried, . • • • Skinner^ 

Come under my plaidie, the nisht's gaon to &*, MacneiU^ 

Comin* thro' the craigs o' K^^, Jean GUn 

Contented wi* little, and cantie wi' mair, . Bums, 

Draw near ye warblers wild, in woe, . • . M. 
Dnncan Gray cam here to woo, BunUf 

Ev'nbg sheds her gems o' d6w, 

Farew^to a' our Scottish fame, .... ... 

Farewell thou fiur day, thou green earth, • Bttmss 
Farewell to Lochaber, and farewell my Jean, AamM^, 
Farewell ye vales where Avon flows, , , . A. Simmm 
Far lone amang the Highland hills, . . . TannakiU 
First when Maggy was my care, .... Bunu^ 

From thee Eliza I must go, Do, 

From ^e sea-beaten coast of Scotia I wander, Scadlockf 

Gloomy winter's come again, Aitddsom^ 

Gloomy winter's now awa, TannakUl 

Goodnightandjoybe wi'you a', • . . . A. Boewei 

Had I a cave on some wild distant shore, . jBtoms, 
Hae ye seen in the calm dewv morning, . . Bwrna^jm 
Hear me, ye nymphs, and ev ry swain, ^ . . Crawfiird^ 
Here f^wa, there awa, wandering Willie, . JBunw, 

Hersel pe Highland Shentleman, 

Hie bonnie lassie blink over the bum, 

How bIyUie hne I been wi' my Sandy, 

How biythe was I ilk morn, to see, • 

How dear to think on former days, • • • JD. Wehr^ 

How h^py is he, whoe'er he be, • 

How bard^ the fate of womankind, • . • ^ J^^^t 
How long and drearie is the night, .... Bwn»^ 
How pleasant ^e banks of the clear, &f . . Do. 



INDEX. 



How sweet is the scene, Richard GaU, 

Hush, ye rude breezes, my Harry is coming. A, Simsonf • 

I gaed a waefa' gate yestreen, Bwms^ • . 

I had a horse, I had iiae mair, 

1*11 aye ca* in by yon town, BttrtUf • . 

I io*ed near a laddie bnt ane, ..... McumetUf 
I met my dear lassie yestreen in the vale, . Fletcher^ 
I*m now a gnde farmer, I've acres o' lan% . A, Scatty . .. 

I*m wearing awa, Jean, • 

In ancient times, as songs rehearse, ... . . . • • 

la April, when primroses paint the sweet plain, AuiMoy, • • 

In the garb of old Ganl, 

In winter ^hen the rain rainM cauld, 

I* see a form, I see a fkce, Bumat • • 

Is there for honesty poverty, . • • . • Do, . . 

It was upon a Lammas ni^ht, Do, . . 

I*ve heard them lilting, at the ewe milking, 

Fve seen the lily on the wold, ^*'SS* * * 

Fve seen the smiling of fortune beguiling, . Mrs CoMwm^ 
I wish I were where Helen lies, 

Jockey said to Jenny, Jenny wilt thou do't, • Ramsay^ 
John Anderson my jo, John, Burna^ . . 

• 

Keen blaws the win' o'er the braes <f Gleniffer, TVrnno^, . 
Keen blaws the wind o'er Donnocht head, . PuJceringf . 
Kind, an' blythe, and sweet as onie, . • • Anonymous, 



Lasses lo(^ na sourly meek, 

Last Ma^ a braw wooer came down, . . 
Let bardies tune the rural strain, ... 
Let drunkards sing in praise o' wine, • ^ . 
Let them boast ofthe country gave Patrick, 

Let us go, lassie, go, 

Loudon^ bonnie woods an' braes, . . • 
Lowland lassie, wilt thou go, .... 



Mark yonder pomp of costly fashion, 
M^, muckin at Geordie's byre. 
Mid life's busy scenes, .... 
Miric and rainy is the night, . . 
Musing on the roaring ocean. 
My daddie is a canker'd carle, • 
My heart's in the Highlands, 



(7. Burtt^ . 

JIf'P. . 

Charles Gray, 

^<«?» • 
TannaiiUj 

Do, 

Do, 

Bums, 
J. Nicol, . 
AnonynuntSf 
TannahiU, 
Bums, 



Burns, 
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Burttgt 
Jnamaay^ 



My heart is a-brMking, dear tittie« . . 
My lassie is lovely, as May-day adorning. 
My Peggy is a young thing, 

Nae gentle dames, the* e*er sae fair, • . 

Nine times bleak winter's cranrench snell, • Fletcka-f • 

No hope, DO comibrt near me, ... ,• A» Simmm, 

Now evening deac— ding has darkea'd the hill, Anomjfwuma^ 

Now flow*ry summer comes again, . . • M, • . 

Now in her green mantle, Mythe Natore arrays, BunUf 



Ham nature deeds the flowery lea. 
Now rosy May comes in wi* flowers, . • • 
Now Sandy the winter's canld blasts are awa. 
Now simmer blinks on flowery braes, • • • 
Now ummer ^acks the fields wT flowers, • 
Now westlin winds, and slanghtering 
Now winter comas wi* breath sae sne! 



Do. 
Do. 



ITolaon. 
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O Bessy Bell and Mary Oray, . . . • 
O honme was yon ros^ brier, • • • • 
cam ye here the fifht to shun, • • • 
OClntha! wild thy oanks appear, • . • 
O dinna think, boDoie lassie, . • • • « 
0*er the mist-shrouded difts, • • • • 
O happy, happy were the days, • . . 
Of a the aiits tha wind can hlaw, • • • 
Oh had I a boaae,^ and a cantie wee fire, . 
Oh, tell me, bonnie vonng lassie, • • • 

Oh where, tdl me where, • 

O, I am come to the low country, . . • 
O I hae seen when fidds were greea, • • 
O ken ye what Meig o* the mill nas gotten, 
O IsAsie art thon sleeping yet, .... 

O lassie I b'e dearest, 

O Logan, sweetly didst thou glide, • • 
O Logie o* Bnchan, O Logie Uie liurd, • 

O. lave will ventnre in, • . ^ 

O mirk, mirk is' this midnight hour, . • 
O Nannie wilt thou gang wi' me, • • • 
On Ettrick banks, on a simmer's night, . 
On Linden when the sun was low, • • 
O send Lewie Gordon hame, .... 
O stay, sweet warbling wood-lark, stay. 
Our uild forbears, when owre their yill, • 

Our bugles song trace • 

O wae to the warriors, • 
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JBmmSt 

Do. 
Dr, Pen^9_ 
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CampbtU^ 
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: ye wlia*8 in yaa town, • • . 
»me winter wi* thy. charms, . • 
e I on Parnassus hill, . . . 
ire got ye that hauTenneal bannock 
f sboulci old age so much wound us, 
Ilie brewM a peck o' maut, • • 
I come when yont the knowes, • 



O, 



mverty an' g^min' care, 

8 celestial whose protection, 

g winds around her blowing, 
afUy thou stream, . • . . 



ixen were her ringlets, • • • 
air. was my heart, • . • • • 
e my wee thing, ••«••. 
I of woe, and scenes of pleasure, 
wha hae wi' Wallace bled, . . 
(ring her graces wild disclose, • 
fair and fause that causes my smart, 
jilted me, and now I'm free, • • 
ok me in, she set me down, • . 
iw'd, she swore, she would be mine, 
I auld acquaintance be forgot, • 
9II thv TOWS, false maid, • • • 
undo s death I've lads anew, • 
'ye bards, wi' loud acclaim, • • 
down here my cronies, ..... 
ipreads the ffloom mv soul desires, 
on, speak unis, ana still. my grie^ 
Annie frae the seap>beach came, • 
fa's the eve on Craigie-bum Wood, 
is May morning, the heath hills adcnning, 



lonnie bracket lassiey • • • • 
right rose o' simmer, .... 
room, the brier, the birken bush, 
ud on the brier it b bonaie enough, 
!atrine woods were yellow seen, • 
\fiY returns, my bosom bums, . . 
eu cam fiddling thro' the town, • 
v'ning shade around is spread, . 
loomy ni^ht is gathering &st, • 
iird wha m riches and honour, • 
iss of Patie's mill, . • . • • 
1AS8S fadn wad hae frae me, • % 



BunUf • 
t/. JBtuttf • 
BunUf • 



Skmner, • 
Bunu, • 
J. Burtt, . 

Bunu, 



Smmgf 



BkkmrdGtM, 



BmnM, 



Mn. Gramif 
Bwmtf . 



WwuGkn^ 



Bunuy m 
Bamue^f , 



Burntt 
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ne l«at tinw I cow o'er tke nur, . 
%it Lawbad lad* think they are Awi 
Tlw LdwlBiid aaidi gang tfig and Gdbi > 
TlelUj DftbaTaleuainat, .... 
liie lanlv woaa kad glinbad Iba hill, . 
Hw moon had dmb'i tha hIghcM hill, . 
Tb* nighl her >lwt aable won, . . , 
The gilnr mooa's aianwuT'd bewi. . . 
Tlcraadlbiida i^nca, 
TtK miliDg Ban, Iha lac 

ThpsuuhuigaeadinniD''ctthekAjBaaL. 1 

Tbr sua ID ma waat, J 

The siiii ruiae ao mj, tha ^y hilla adonuag, J 
The vtnd hie* hiao'a laiiuaad lea, . . ■ 
The winicr sat laac on the apnog o' the year, J 
The jgUdw hair'd Udia wt down « yntlina, 

Their gnweao'tiiaetByrtka, J 

tlieni'a auld Bab Monb that nona bi yw gle*. 

There's cauld huliaJUwdaaB, 

TlierelivfsalaNdaaajiabna, .... J 
There's aouobt laA caae an aveiT band, . . J 

There waslirae tit wiWkia, J 

Tbey moal na mir, and hamd aa doirn, . . 2 
Thickaat night e^wbeagBi dwelling, . . . 
Thssd] wonea'a Binda, lika winter wind*, . 
ThonUdir'Hag atar with bea'ning ray, . . 

Tfajche^ieb'thBmeahne, / 

Tihbie Fowler a' the glw. 

TlWng harp, OMM let ni lillg, Jl 

Tme-heanwl waa be, £ 

Turn again Ihon lair Eliza, 

"Tafss ae day in antunn, C 

Twan ev*!), the dawy Mda ware gram, . . I 

'Twas OQ the mom oT eweet May-day, . . 
'Twassunma, BBdaoltlytbebreezeB, . . Ji 

Twan whan the wan leaf, 

Twaa nilhin a mile of Bdinbnr^ town, . . 

Up Bmarig yon ehSy radu, 1 

Well meat healde the dusky glen ] 

Whan Kiiarnar and I wei« gioaia and bride, 

WhaDMaggyaadlwaraeMaiit 1 

IVhao Dauus fint b^an, Jean, . . . . ( 



INDEX. 94 

Whan war had 1)roke in, 

Whare hae ye been a^ day, MeuynaU^ 

What ails you now, my daintie Pate, . . . Dou^aa, . 2 
What beauties does Flora disclose, . • • Crawford, 

What can a young lassie do wi* an auld man, Bvms, • • 2 

Wha the deil hae we got for a king, 2 

Wha wadna be in love, 2 

When I have a saxpence under my thumb, 

When I think on this warld's penf, . • 1; 

When I upon thy bosom lean, ^ Laprmk,^ • . i 

When John and me were married, . . • TannakiUf • 21 

When Katie was scarce out nineteen, 3\ 

When life was gay, an' hope was young, . • Antn^wunu, 2 

When o'or the hill the eastern star, • • .' Bunu, • • S 

<»When our ancient forefathers, ..... Skarra, • • 2 

When poortith canld and soar disdain, . • Ta/mahiUt . 2 

When Rosie was faithfid, Do, • 2 

When silent time wi' lightly foot, • • • Miaa Sloim^re^ 3< 

When the sheep are in the fauld, ..2 

When wild wars dtfidly^M&gtwatfMMIir, . Simw, . . 31 

Where £cha|g joins tiwhrktjit]^ * . « FkUAer^ . . 1( 

While Luna in sidendour^ « w \* • • . • M, • • • li 

While Phoebus rq;)oses in Thetis's bosom^ • WUmntt • • S; 

Win ye gae to the ewe-bughts, Bfajribn, . • • . • . 21 

Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, > • . • Bwrna, . • \ 

Will ye gang o'er the lea rig, Ferguamm^ • J 

Wl' truest heart I love thee, Jean, • . • CkarUaGu^f Si 

Wi' warblin' note an' mellow tongne, • . • Anoi^meuBf -ti 

Ye banks and braes o' bonnie Doon, • • • Bunup • . 5 
Ye banks, and braes, and streams aroond, . Do, . • 

Young Donald is the blythest lad, • J 

Yoa've sorely heard o' ramons Neil, li 
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